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Forward not permanent, sweet not lasting, 
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NAMES OF THE PERSONS. 


ELFRIDE SWANCOURT, @ young lady, 
STEPHEN SMITH, a2 architect. 

HENRY KNIGHT, @ reviewer and essayist, 
CHRISTOPHER SWANCOURT, @ clergyman. 
SPENSER HuGO LUXELLIAN, a Jord. 
HELEN, LADY LUXELLIAN, Ais wife. 
MARY and KATE, two little girls. 


SCENE: 


CHARLOTTE TROYTON, a rich widow, 
Lord Luxellian's master-mason, 

The master-mason's wife. 

A dazed man-servant, 

An imperturbable groom. 

Other servants, a landlady, sexton, clowns, 


Ore, O'LOe 


Chiefly near the coast of a western county ; occasionally in London, 


CHAPTER I. 


*A FAIR VESTAL, THRONED IN THE WEST.’ 


CONCERNING the beings categorised 
above it may be premised that 
of the aim and meaning of their 
appearance upon the earth, of what, 
in its highest sense, they came 


into the world to do—if much, if 


little, or whether to be only look- 
ers-on and to do nothing at all— 
no analysis will be given. Even 
from their social life—a congeries 
of significant phenomena—we sip 
but a sweet or bitter here and there 
in flying along. In other words, on 
the subject only of some nodes in 
the orbits of their lives is it the 
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province of this narrative to be 
diffuse. 

Though the whole material and 
vehicle of the story is here before 
us én parvo, who shall put limits to 
the possible extent of good, bad, 
or indifferent circumstance that, in 
connection with these few persons 
and this narrow scene, may have 
arisen, declined, and been finally 
deposited in the Past as mere mat- 
ter for inspection by eyes who know 
or care where to find it? Ifthe 
reader has taken the trouble to 
look down the list with anything 
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like kindly curiosity, and given a 
minute of his time to the idle ima- 
gination of why such a company 
was ever brought together by Fate, 
Chance, Law, or Providence, so 
much the better. He will per- 
ceive from their general standing, 
that three or four of them may have 
been capable characters, whose 
emotional experiences deserve re- 
cord. 


Elfride Swancourt is reading a 
romance. 

She is sitting alone in the draw- 
ing-room of a remote country vicar- 
age, hoping for a kindly ending to 
the story, or, as it is put in homely 
phrase, that it may end well. 

It happened that she was to be 
disappointed. Thetitle of thenovel 
it is not worth while to give, but it 
detailed in its conclusion the sad- 
dest contretemps that ever lingered 
in a gentle and responsive reader’s 
mind since fiction has taken a turn 
—for better or for worse—for ana- 
lysing rather than depicting cha- 
racter and emotion. 

Elfride was just dismissing the 
second volume—its crimson covers 
making one pale pink hand that 
clasped them as intensely white by 
their contrast as the pallid leaf un- 
derlying the other caused that to 
tinge itself almost rosy. She read 
on with a pulse which, as each leaf 
was turned, quickened with mis- 
giving. She began to suspect the 
trick of the issue, and dreaded it— 
as an inexorable fate with regard 
tothe imaginary beings therein con- 
cerned—as she dreaded a wasp’s 
sting in regard to herself. 

She takes up the third volume, 
and opens it. The list of contents 
was disclosed, in which the author 
had, somewhat indiscreetly, too 
plainly revealed the sorrow that was 
impending. Elfride was too honest 
a reader to resolve her suspense 
into a more endurable certainty by 
taking a surreptitious glance at the 
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end, yet too much of a woman to 
be satisfied with going straight on. 
Her eye strayed to the contents 
page to scan it, and so help her 
prognostication. No, even that 
was hardly fair: she would not look. 
She put her little palm over the 
relentless chapter-headings—to lift 
it after all, and look under at the 
suspicious group of terse phrases 
which meant so much to the ini- 
tiated. Misgiving increased like 
Genevieve’s at her lover's ditty of 
the Miserable Knight. Her heart 
still librating between hope and 
fear, fear permanently prevailed. 
Her hero died. 

Elfride smothered an inward sigh 
and murmured, ‘What a weak thing 
Iam? 

She never forgot that novel, and 
those minutes of sadness. Not that 
the story was the most powerful 
she had ever read ; not that those 
tears were the bitterest that had 
ever flowed. But for this reason : 
that it was the last time in her life 
that her emotions were ever wound 
to any height by circumstances 
which never franspired; that the 
loves and woes, expectations and 
despairs, of imaginary beings were 
ever able so much to emulate her 
own experiences as to make a per- 
ceptible difference to her state of 
mind for a whole afternoon. 

Thus it will be seen that Elfride 
was at this time a young creature 
whose emotions lay very near the 
surface: their nature more parti- 
cularly, and as modified by the 
creeping hours of time, example 
will illustrate. 

Personally she was the combina- 
tion of very interesting particulars, 
whose rarity, however, lay in the 
combination itself rather than in 
the individual elements combined. 
Will it be necessary to thrust her 
forward in the garish daylight, and 
describe her points as categorically 
as Cleopatra’s messenger described 
Octavia’s? Hardly. It might vul- 
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garise her, and rob her of some of 
the sweetness which the stolen 
glimpses only that will for the pre- 
sent betaken may serve to heighten. 
For instance, the height of her fore- 
head ; the shape of her nose. These 
things may never be learnt to the 
very last page of this narrative. 

There is, however, something 
more than the respect and love of 
her biographer to prompt this reti- 
cence. Asa matter of fact, you did 
not see the form and substance of 
her features when conversing with 
her; and this charming power of 
preventing a material study of her 
externals by an intcrlocutor origi- 
nated not in the invisibie cloak of 
a well-formed manner (for her man- 
ner was childish and scarcely form- 
ed), but in the attractive crudeness 
of the remarks themselves. She 
had lived all her life in retirement 
—the monstrari digito of idle men 
had not flattered her, and at the 
age of nineteen or twenty she was 
no farther on in social conscious- 
ness than an urban young lady of 
fifteen. 

One point in her, however, you 
did notice: that was her eyes. In 
them was seen a sublimation of all 
of her; it was not necessary to 
look farther: there she lived. 

These eyes were blue: heavenly 
blue. 

At least heavenly blue in High 
Parnassian. But at the risk of laps- 
ing into that unpleasant sin, realism 
in narrative art, let it be said in sly 
prose that her eyes were, more 
truly, blue as autumn distance— 
blue as the blue we see between 
the retreating mouldings of hills 
and woody slopes on a sunny Sep- 
tember morning. A misty and 
shady blue, that had no beginning 
or surface, and was looked zv/o ra- 
ther than a7. 

Of the two, indeed, perhaps this 
earthly blue is the more beautiful. 

As to her Presence, it was not 
powerful ; it was weak. Some wo- 
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men can make their personality 
pervade the atmosphere of a whole 
banqueting hall; Elfride’s was no 
more pervasive than that of a 
kitten. 

Notice, as Elfride’s own, the 
thoughtfulness which appears in the 
face of the Madonna delle Sedia, 
without its rapture: the warmth 
and spirit of the type of woman’s 
feature most common to the beau- 
ties—mortal and immortal—of Ru- 
bens, without their prominence of 
fleshly tone. The characteristic ex- 
pression of the female faces of Cor- 
reggio—that of the yearning human 
thoughts that lie too deep for tears 
—was hers sometimes, but seldom 
under ordinary conditions. 





Four hours after the above-named 
romantic concern for a hero of fic- 
tion, Elfride was standing, in the 
character of hostess, face to face 
with a man she had never seen 
before—moreover, looking at him 
with a Miranda-like curiosity and 
interest that she had never yet be- 
stowed on a mortal. 

The meaning and reasons of the 
meeting will disclose themselves 
amid the following details. 

On this particular day her father, 
the vicar of the parish, and a wi- 
dower, was suffering from an attack 
of gout. After finishing her book, 
Elfride became restless, and several 
times left the room, ascended the 
staircase, and knocked at her fa- 
ther’s bedroom-door. 

‘Come in !’ was always answered 
in a hearty farmer-like voice from 
the inside. 

‘Papa,’ she said on one occasion 
to the fine, red-faced, handsome 
man of forty, who, puffing and fiz- 
zing like a bursting bottle, lay on 
the bed wrapped in a dressing- 
gown, and every now and then 
enunciating, in spite of himself, 
about one letter of some word or 
words that were almost oaths ; 
‘papa, will you not come down- 
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stairs this evening?’ She spoke dis- 
tinctly : he was rather deaf. 

‘ Afraid not—eh-h-h !—very much 
afraid I shall not, Elfride. Piph-ph- 
ph! I can’t bear even a handker- 
chief upon this deuced toe of mine, 
much less a stocking or slipper— 
piph-ph-ph! There ’tis again! No, 
I sha’n’t get up till to-morrow.’ 

‘Then I hope this London man 
won't come ; for I don’t know what 
I should do, papa.’ 

‘Well, it would be awkward, cer- 
tainly.’ 

‘I should hardly think he would 
come to-day.’ 

‘Why ?” 

‘ Because the wind blows so.’ 

‘Wind! What ideas you have, 
Elfride! Who ever heard of wind 
stopping a man from doing his 
business? The idea of this toe of 
mine coming on so suddenly! .. . 
If he should come, you must send 
him up to me, I suppose, and then 
give him some supper and put him 
to bed in some way. Dear me, 
what a nuisance all this is !’ 

‘Must he have dinner ? 

‘Too heavy for a tired man at 
the end of a tedious journey.’ 

‘Tea, then ? 

‘ Not substantial enough.’ 

‘High tea, then? There is cold 
fowl, rabbit-pie, some pasties, and 
things of that kind.’ 

‘Yes, high tea.’ 

‘Must I pour out his tea, papa ?’ 

‘Of course ; you are the mistress 
of the house.’ 

‘ What, sit there all the time with 
a stranger, just as if I knew him, 
and not anybody to introduce us ?” 

‘Nonsense, child, about intro- 
ducing ; you know better than that. 
A practical professional man, tired 
and hungry, who has been travel- 
ling ever since daylight this morn- 
ing, will hardly be inclined to talk 
and air courtesies to-night. He 
wants food and shelter, and you 
must see that he has it, simply be- 
cause I am suddenly laid-up and 
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cannot. There is nothing so dread- 
ful in that, I hope? You get all 
kinds of stuff into your head from 
reading so many of those novels.’ 

‘O, no; there is nothing dread- 
ful in it when it becomes plainly a 
case of necessity like this. but, 
you see, you are always there when 
people come to dinner, even if we 
knowthem; and this is some strange 
London man of the world, who will 
think it odd, perhaps.’ 

‘Very well; let him.’ 

‘Is he Mr. Hewby’s partner ? 

‘I should scarcely think so: he 
may be.’ 

* How old is he, I wonder?” 

‘That I cannot tell. You will 
find the copy of my letter to Mr. 
Hewby, and his answer, upon the 
table in the study. You may read 
them, and then you'll know as much 
as I do about our visitor.’ 

‘I have read them.’ 

‘Well, what’s the use of asking 
questions, then? They contain all 
I know. Ugh-h-h!... Od plague 
you, you young scamp! don’t put 
anything there! I can’t bear the 
weight of a fly.’ 

*O, I am sorry, papa. I forgot ; 
I thought you might be cold,’ she 
said, hastily removing the rug she 
had thrown upon the feet of the 
sufferer ; and, waiting till she saw 
that consciousness of her offence 
had passed from his face, she with- 
drew from the room, and retired 
again downstairs. 


CHAPTER II. 

‘’PWAS ON THE EVENING OF A 

WINTER’S DAY.’ 

WHEN two or three additional 
hours had merged afternoon in the 
evening of the same day, some 
moving outlines might have been 
observed against the sky on the 
summit of a wild lone hill in this 
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district. They circumscribed two 
men, having at present the aspect 
of silhouettes, sitting in a dog-cart 
and pushing along in the teeth of 
the wind. Scarcely a solitary house 
or man had been visible along the 
whole dreary distance of open coun- 
try they were traversing ; and now 
that night had begun to fall, the 
faint twilight, which still gave an 
idea of the landscape to their ob- 
servation, was enlivened by the 
quiet appearance of the planet 
Jupiter, momentarily gleaming in 
intenser brilliancy in the constel- 
lation Gemini, and by Sirius shed- 
ding his rays in rivalry from his 
position over their shoulders. The 
only lights apparent on earth were 
some spots of dull red, glowing 
here and there upon the distant 
hills, which, as the driver of the 
vehicle gratuitously remarked to 
the hirer, were smouldering fires 
for the consumption of peat and 
gorse-roots, where the common was 
being broken up for agricultural 
purposes. The wind prevailed with 
but little abatement from its day- 
time boisterousness, three or four 
small clouds, delicate and pale, 
creeping along under the sky south- 
ward to the Channel. 

Twelve of the fourteen miles in- 
tervening between the railway ter- 
minus and the end of their journey 
had been gone over, when they 
began to pass along the brink of 
a valley some miles in extent, 
wherein the wintry skeletons of a 
more luxuriant vegetation than had 
hitherto surrounded them proclaim- 
ed an increased richness of soil, 
which showed signs of far more 
careful enclosure and management 
than had any slopes they had yet 
passed. A little farther, and an 
opening in the elms stretching up 
from this fertile valley revealed a 
mansion. 

*'That’s Endelstow House, Lord 
Luxellian’s,’ said the driver. 

‘Endelstow House, Lord Lux- 
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ellian’s,’ repeated the other me- 
chanically. He then turned him- 
self sideways, and keenly scrutinised 
the almost invisible house with an 
interest which the indistinct pic- 
ture itself seemed far from adequate 
to create. ‘ Yes, that’s Lord Lux- 
ellian’s, he said yet 2gain after 
a while, as he still looked in the 
same direction. 

‘What, be we going there ? 

‘No; Endelstow Vicarage, as I 
have told you.’ 

‘I thought you m’t have altered 
your mind, sir, as ye have stared 
that way at nothing so long.’ 

*O, no; I am interested in the 
house, that’s all.’ 

‘Most people be, as the saying 
is.’ 
‘ Not in the sense that I am.’ 

*O!. . Well, his family is no bet- 
ter than my own, ’a b'lieve.’ 

* How is that ?” 

‘ Hedgers and ditchers by rights. 
But once in ancient times one of 
*em, when he was at work, changed 
clothes with King Charles the Se- 
cond, and saved the king’s life. 
King Charles came up to him like 
a common man, and said off-hand, 
* Man in the smock-frock, my name 
is Charles the Second, and that’s 
the truth on’t. Will ye lend me 
your clothes?” “I don’t mind if 
I do,” said hedger Luxellian ; and 
they changed there andthen. “‘ Now, 
mind ye,” King Charles the Second 
said, like a common man, as he rode 
away, “if ever I come to the crown, 
you come to court, knock at the 
door, and say out bold, ‘Is King 
Charles the Second at home?’ Tell 
your name, and they shall let you 
in, and you shall be made a lord.” 
Now, that was very nice of Master 
Charley.’ 

‘ Very nice indeed.’ 

‘ Well, as the saying is, the king 
came to the throne; and some 
years after that, away went hedger 
Luxellian, knocked at the king’s 
door, and asked if King Charles 
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the Second was in. “ No, he isn’t,” 
they said. ‘Then, is Charles the 
Third ?” said hedger Luxellian. 
“Yes,” said a young feller stand- 
ing by like a common man, only 
he had a crown on, “my name is 
Charles the Third.” And—’ 

‘I really fancy that must be a 
mistake. I don’t recollect anything 
in history about Charles the Third,’ 
said the other, in a tone of mild re- 
monstrance. 

‘O, that’s right enough, as the 
saying is; he was a rather queer- 
tempered man, if you remember.’ 

‘Very well; go on.’ 

‘And, by hook or by crook, 
hedger Luxellian was made a lord, 
and everything went on well till 
some time after, when he got into 
a most terrible row with King 
Charles the Fourth—’ 

‘Stop! I can’t stand Charles the 
Fourth. Upon my word, that’s too 
much.’ 

‘Why? There was a George the 
Fourth, wasn’t there ?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘Well, Charleses be as common 
as Georges. Tis perfect madness 
to break up a man’s story in the 
way you do.’ 

* There isn’t a man in England 
would put up with Charles the 
Fourth, even from the lips of his 
dearest friend. I only took Charles 
the Third out of civility to you.’ 

‘Now, look here: take Charles 
the Third, and say no more about 
it, and I'll knock out Charles the 
Fourth altogether. There, that’s 


*Tis the funniest world ever I lived 
in—upon my life ’tis. Ah, that such 
should be ! 

The dusk had thickened into 
darkness whilst they thus con- 
versed, and the outline and sur- 
face of the mansion gradually dis- 
appeared. The windows, which 
had before been as black blots on 
a lighter surface of wall, became 
illuminated, and were transfigured 
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into squares of light on the general 
dark surface of the night landscape 
as it absorbed the outlines of the 
edifice into its gloomy monotone. 

Not another word was spoken 
for some time, and they climbed a 
hill, then another hill piled on the 
summit of the first. An additional 
mile of plateau, from which could 
be discerned two lighthouses on 
the coast they were nearing, re- 
posing on the horizon with a calm 
lustre of benignity, and another 
oasis was reached. A little dell 
lay like a nest at their feet, to- 
wards which the driver pulled the 
horse at a sharp angle, and de- 
scended a steep slope which dived 
under the trees like a rabbits’ bur- 
row. They sank lower and lower. 

‘Endelstow Vicarage is inside 
here,’ continued the man with the 
reins. ‘This part about here is 
West Endelstow ; Lord Luxellian’s 
is East Endelstow, and has a church 
to itself. Pa’son Swancourt is the 
pa’son of both, and bobs backward 
and forward. Ah, well! ’tis a funny 
world. ’A b’lieve there was once 
a quarry where this house stands. 
The man who built it in past time 
scraped all the glebe for earth to 
put round the vicarage, and laid 
out a little paradise of flowers and 
trees in the soil he had got toge- 
ther in this way, whilst the fields 
he scraped have been good for no- 
thing ever since.’ 

* How long has the present in- 
cumbent been here ?” 

‘Maybe about a year, or a year 
and half: ’tisn’t two years ; for they 
don’t scandalise him yet; and, as 
a rule, a parish begins to scandalise 
the pa’son at the end of two years 
among ’em familiar. But he’s a very 
nice party. Ay, pa’son Swancourt 
d’know me pretty well from often 
driving over ; and I d’know pa’son 
Swancourt.’ 

They emerged from the bower, 
swept round in a curve, and the 
chimneys and gables of the vicar- 
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age became darkly visible. Not 
a light showed anywhere. They 
alighted ; the man felt his way into 
the porch, and rang the bell. 

At the end of three or four mi- 
nutes, spent in patient waiting with- 
out hearing any sounds of a re- 
sponse, the stranger advanced and 
repeated the call in a more decided 
manner. He then fancied he heard 
footsteps in the hall, and sundry 
movements of the door-knob, but 
nobody appeared. 

‘Perhaps they beant at home,’ 
sighed the driver. ‘And I pro- 
mised myself a bit of supper in 
pa’son Swancourt’s kitchen. Sich 
lovely mate-pize, and figged keakes, 
and cider, and drops o’ cordial that 
they do keep here !’ 

‘All right, naibours! Be ye 
rich men or be ye poor men, that 
ye must needs come to the world’s 
end at this time o’ night?’ exclaimed 
acracked voice at this instant; and, 
turning their heads, they saw a rick- 
ety individual shambling round from 
the back door with a horn lantern 
dangling from his hand. 

‘Time o’ night, ’a b’lieve! and 
the clock only gone seven of ’em. 
Show a light, and let us in, William 
Worm.’ 

*O, that you, Robert Lickpan ?” 

‘Nobody else, William Worm.’ 

‘ And is the visiting man a-come ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the stranger. ‘Is Mr. 
Swancourt at home ?” 

‘That ’a is, sir. And would ye 
mind coming round by the back 
way? The tront door is got stuck 
wi’ the wet, as he will do some- 
times; and the Turk can’t open 
en. I know I am only a poor 
wambling man that ‘ill never pay 
the Lord for my making, sir; but 
I can show the way in, sir.’ 

The new arrival followed his 
guide through a little door in a 
wall, and then promenaded a scul- 
lery and a kitchen, along which he 
passed with eyes rigidly fixed in 
advance, an inbred horror of pry- 
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ing forbidding him to gaze around 
apartments that formed the back 
side of the household tapestry. En- 
tering the hall, he was about to be 
shown to his room, when from the 
inner lobby of the front entrance, 
whither she had gone to learn the 
cause of the delay, sailed forth the 
form of Elfride. Her start of amaze- 
ment at the sight of the visitor com- 
ing forth from under the stairs prov- 
ed that she had not been expecting 
this surprising flank movement, 
which had been originated entirely 
by the ingenuity of William Worm. 

She appeared in the prettiest 
of all feminine guises, that is to 
say, in a demi-toilette dress, with 
plenty of curly hair tumbling down 
about her shoulders. An expres- 
sion of uneasiness pervaded her 
countenance ; and altogether she 
scarcely appeared woman enough 
for the situation. The visitor re- 
moved his hat, and the first words 
were spoken; Elfride meanwhile 
looking with a great deal of interest 
not unmixed with awe at the person 
towards whom she was to do the 
duties of hospitality. 

‘IT am Mr. Smith,’ said the stran- 
ger, in a musical voice. 

‘I am Miss Swancourt,’ said El- 
fride. 

Her constraint was over. The 
great contrast between the reality 
she beheld before her, and the dark, 
taciturn, sharp, elderly man of busi- 
ness who had lurked in her imagi- 
nation—a man with clothes smell- 
ing of city smoke, skin sallow from 
want of sun, and talk flavoured with 
epigram—was such a relief to her 
that Elfride smiled, almost laughed, 
in the new-comer’s face. 

Stephen Smith, who has hitherto 
been hidden from us by the dark- 
ness, was at this time of his life but 
a youth in appearance, and barely 
aman in years. Judging from his 
look, London was the last place in 
the world that one would have im- 
agined to be the scene of his acti- 
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vities : such a face surely could not 
be nourished amid smoke and mud 
and fog and dust; such an open 
countenance could never even have 
seen anything of ‘ the weariness, the 
fever, and the fret’ of Babylon the 
second. 

His complexion was as fine as 
Elfride’s own ; the pink of his cheeks 
as delicate. His mouth as perfect as 
Cupid’s bowin form, and as cherry- 
red in colour as hers. Bright curly 
hair; bright sparkling blue-gray 
eyes ; a boy’s blush and manner; 
neither whisker nor moustache, un- 
less a little light-brown fur on his 
upper lip deserved the latter title : 
this composed the London profes- 
sional man, the prospect of whose 
advent had so troubled Elfride. 

Elfride hastened to say she was 
sorry to tell him that Mr. Swan- 
court was not able to receive him 
that evening, and gave the reason 
why. Mr. Smith replied, in a voice 
boyish by nature and manly by art, 
that he was very sorry to hear this 
news ; but that as far as his recep- 
tion was concerned, it did not mat- 
ter in the least. 

Stephen was shown up to his 
room. In his absence Elfride 
stealthily glided into her father’s. 

‘He’s come, papa. Such a young 
man for a business man !’ 

‘O, indeed 

* His face is—well—fretty ; just 
like mine.’ 

‘H’m! what next? 

‘ Nothing ; that’s all I know of 
him yet. It is rather nice, is it 
not ?” 

‘Well, we shall see that when we 
know him better. Go down and 
give the poor fellow something to 
eat and drink, for heaven’s sake. 
And when he has done eating, say 
I should like to have a few words 
with him, if he doesn’t mind coming 
up here.’ 

The young lady glided down- 
stairs again, and whilst she awaits 
young Smith’s entry, the letters re- 
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ferring to his visit had better be 
given. 


1. Mr. Swancourt to Mr. Hewby. 
‘Endelstow Vicarage, Feb. 18, 18—. 
‘Sir,—We are thinking of re- 
storing the tower and aisle of the 
church in this parish; and Lord 
Luxellian, the patron of the living, 
has mentioned your name as that 
of a trustworthy architect whom it 
would be desirable to ask to super- 
intend the work. 

‘I am exceedingly ignorant of 
the necessary preliminary steps. 
Probably, however, the first is that 
(should you be, as Lord Luxellian 
Says you are, disposed to assist us) 
yourself or some member of your 
staff should see the building, and re- 
port thereupon for the satisfaction 
of parishioners and others. 

* The spot is a very remote one : 
we have no railway within fourteen 
miles ; and the nearest place for 
putting up at—called atown, though 
merely a large village—is Stranton, 
two miles farther on; so that it 
would be most convenient for you 
to stay at the vicarage—which I am 
glad to place at your disposal—in- 
stead of pushing on to the hotel at 
Stranton, and coming back again in 
the morning. 

‘ Any day of the next week that 
you like to name for the visit will 
find us quite ready to receive you. 
—Yours very truly, 

* CHRISTOPHER SWANCOURT.’ 


2. Mr. Hewby to Mr. Swancourt. 
* Percy-place, Charing-cross, 
‘ Feb. 20, 18—, 
‘Rev. Sir,—Agreeably to your 
request of the 18th instant, I have 
arranged to survey and make draw- 
ings of the aisle and tower of your 
parish church, and of the dilapida- 
tions which have been suffered to 
accrue thereto, with a view to its 
restoration. 
‘Myassistant, Mr. Stephen Smith, 
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will leave London by the early train 
to-morrow morning for the purpose. 
Many thanks for your proposal to 
accommodate him. He will take 
advantage of your offer, and will 
probably reach your house at some 
hour of the evening. You may put 
every confidence in him, and may 
rely upon his discernment in the 
matter of church architecture. 

‘ Trusting that the plans for the 
restoration which I shall prepare 
from the details of his survey will 
prove satisfactory to yourself and 
Lord Luxellian, I am, rev. sir, 
yours faithfully, 

‘WALTER HEwpy,’ 


CHAPTER III. 
*MELODIOUS BIRDS SING 
MADRIGALS.’ 


Tuar first repast in Endelstow 
Vicarage was a very agreeable one 
to young Stephen Smith. The 
table was spread, as Elfride had 
suggested to her father, with the 
materials for the heterogeneous 
meal called high tea—a class of re- 
fection welcome to all when away 
from men and towns, and _parti- 
cularly attractive to youthful pal- 
ates. The table was prettily deck- 
ed with winter flowers and leaves, 
amid which the eye was greeted 
by chops, chicken, pie, &c., and 
two huge pasties overhanging the 
sides ot the dish with a cheerful 
aspect of abundance. 

At the end, towards the fireplace, 
appeared the tea-service, of old- 
fashioned Worcester porcelain, and 
behind this arose the slight form of 
Elfride, attempting to add matronly 
dignity to the movement of pour- 
ing out tea, and to have a weighty 
and concerned look in matters of 
marmalade, honey, and clotted 
cream. Having made her own 
meal before he arrived, she found 
to her embarrassment that there 
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was nothing left for her to do but 
talk when not assisting him. She 
asked him if he would excuse her 
finishing a letter she had been 
writing at a side-table, and, after 
sitting down to it, tingled with a 


. sense of being grossly rude. How- 


ever, seeing that he noticed no- 
thing personally wrong in her, and 
that he too was embarrassed when 
she attentively watched his cup 
to refill it, she became better at 
ease; and when furthermore he 
accidentally kicked the leg of the 
table, and then nearly upset his 
tea-cup, just as schoolboys did, she 
felt herself mistress of the situation, 
and could talk very well. In a few 
minutes ingenuousness and a com- 
mon term of years obliterated all 
recollection that they were strangers 
just met. Stephen began to wax 
eloquent on extremely slight ex- 
periences connected with his pro- 
fessional pursuits ; and she, having 
no experiences to fall back upon, 
recounted with much animation 
stories that had been related to her 
by her father, which would have 
astonished him had he heard with 
what fidelity of action and tone 
they were rendered. Upon the 
whole, a very interesting picture 
of Sweet-and-Twenty was on view 
that evening in Mr. Swancourt’s 
house. 

Ultimately Stephen had to go 
upstairs and talk loud to the vicar, 
receiving from him between his 
puffs a great many apologies for 
calling him so unceremoniously to 
a stranger's bedroom. ‘ But,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Swancourt, ‘I felt that 
I wanted to say a few words to you 
before the morning on the business 
of your visit. One’s patience gets 
exhausted by staying a prisoner in 
bed all day through a sudden freak 
of one’s enemy—new to me, though 
—for I have known very little of 
gout as yet. However, he’s gone 
to my other toe in a very mild man- 
ner, and I expect he'll slink off 
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altogether by the morning. I hope 
you have been well attended to 
downstairs ?” 

‘Perfectly. And though it is un- 
fortunate, and I am sorry to see you 
laid up, I beg you will not take the 
slightest notice of my being in the 
house the while.’ 

‘I will not. But I shall be down 
to-morrow. My daughter is an ex- 
cellent doctor. A dose or two of 
her mild mixtures will fetch me 
round quicker than all the doctors’ 
stuff in the world. Well, now about 
ihe church business. Take a seat, 
do. We can’t afford to stand upon 
ceremony in these parts, as you see, 
and for this reason, that a civilised 
human being seldom stays long with 
us; and so we cannot waste time 
in approaching him, or he will be 
gone before we have had the plea- 
sure of close acquaintance. This 
tower of ours is, as you will notice, 
entirely gone beyond the possibility 
of restoration ; but the church it- 
self is well enough. You should 
see some of the churches in this 
county. Floors rotten: ivy lining 
the walls.’ 

* Dear me 

*O, that’s nothing. The con- 
gregation of a neighbour of mine, 
whenever a storm of rain comes on 
during service, open their umbrellas 
and hold them up till the dripping 
ceases from the roof. Now, if you 
will kindly bring me those papers 
and letters you see lying on the 
table, I will show you how far we 
have got.’ 

Stephen crossed the room to fetch 
them, and the vicar seemed to no- 
tice more particularly the slim figure 
of his visitor. 

‘I suppose you are quite com- 
petent ?’ he said. 

‘Quite,’ said the young man, 
colouring slightly. 

* You are very young, I fancy— 
I should say you are not more than 
nineteen ?” 

‘I am nearly twenty-one.’ 
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‘Exactly half my age; I am 
forty-two.’ 

‘By the way,’ said Mr. Swan- 
court, after some conversation, ‘you 
said your whole name was Stephen 
Fitzmaurice, and that your family 
came originally from Caxbury. Since 
I have been speaking, it has oc- 
curred to me that I know something 
of them. You belong to a well- 
known ancient county family—not 
ordinary Smiths in the least.’ 

‘I don’t think we have any of 
their blood in our veins.’ 

‘Nonsense! you must. Hand 
me the Landed Gentry. Now, let 
me see. There, Stephen Fitzmau- 
rice Smith—he lies in St. Mary’s 
Church, doesn’t he? Well, out of 
that family sprang the Leaseworthy 
Smiths, and collaterally came Gen- 
eral Sir Stephen Fitzmaurice Smith 
of Caxbury—’ 

‘Yes; I have seen his monu- 
ment there,’ shouted Stephen. ‘But 
there is no connection between his 
family and mine: there cannot be.’ 

‘ There is none, possibly, to your 
knowledge. But look at this, my 
dear sir,’ said the vicar, striking his 
fist upon the bedpost for empha- 
sis. ‘Here are you, Stephen Fitz- 
maurice Smith, living in London, 
but born at Caxbury. Here in this 
book is a genealogical tree of the 
Stephen Fitzmaurice Smiths of Cax- 
bury Manor. You may be only a 
family of profess‘onal men now— 
I am not inquisitive: I don’t ask 
questions of that kind ; it is not in 
me to do so—but it isas plain as the 
nose in your face that there’s your 
origin! And, Mr. Smith, I congratu- 
late you upon your blood; blue 
blood, sir; and, upon my life, a 
very desirable colour, as the world 
goes.’ 

‘I wish you could congratulate 
me upon some more tangible qual- 
ity,’ said the younger man, sadly 
no less than modestly. 

‘Nonsense ! that will come with 
time. Youare young: all your life 
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is before you. Now look —see 
how far back in the mists of an- 
tiquity my own family of Swan- 
court have a root. Here, you see,’ 
he continued, turning to the page, 
‘is Geoffrey, the one among my 
ancestors who lost a barony because 
he would cut his joke. Ah, it’s the 
sort ofus! But the story is too long 
to tell now. Ay, I’m a poor man 
—a poor gentleman, in fact : those 
I would be friends with, won't be 
friends with me; those who are 
willing to be friends with me, I am 
above being friends with. Beyond 
dining with a neighbouring incum- 
bent or two, and an occasional chat 
—sometimes dinner—with Lord 
Luxellian, I am in absolute solitude 
—absolute.’ 

‘You have your studies, your 
books, and your—daughter.’ 

*O, yes, yes; and I don’t com- 
plain of poverty. Canto coram /at- 
rone. Well, Mr. Smith, don’t let 
me detain you any longer in a sick 
room. Ha! that reminds me of a 
story I once heard in my younger 
days.’ Here the vicar began a 
series of small private laughs, and 
Stephen looked inquiry. ‘QO,no, 
no! it is too bad—too bad to tell!’ 
continued Mr. Swancourt in under- 
tones of grim mirth. ‘Well, go 
downstairs ; my daughter must do 
the best she can with you this even- 
ing. Ask her to sing to you—she 
plays and sings very nicely. Good- 
night; I feel as if I had known 
you for five or six years. I'll ring 
tor somebody to show you down.’ 

* Never mind,’ said Stephen, ‘ I 
can find the way; and he went 
downstairs, thinking of the delight- 
ful freedom of manner in the re- 
moter counties in comparison with 
the reserve of London. 


‘I forgot to tell you papa was 
rather deaf,’ said Eltride anxiously, 
when Stephen entered the little 
drawing-room. 

‘Never mind ; I know all about 
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it, and we are great friends,’ the 
man of business replied enthusias- 
tically. ‘And, Miss Swancourt, 
will you kindly sing to me?” 

To Miss Swancourt this request 
seemed, what in fact it was, excep- 
tionally point-blank ; though she 
guessed that her papa had some 
hand in framing it, knowing, rather 
to her cost, of his unceremonious 
way of utilising her for the benefit 
of dull sojourners. At the same 
time, as Mr. Smith’s manner was 
too frank to provoke criticism, and 
his age too little to inspire fear, she 
was ready—not to say pleased—to 
accede. Selecting from the canter- 
bury some old family ditties, that 
in years gone by had been played 
and sung by her mother, Elfride sat 
down to the pianoforte, and began 
‘*Twas on the evening of a winter’s 
day,’ in a pretty contralto voice. 

* Do you like that old thing, Mr. 
Smith ?’ she said at the end. 

‘Yes, I do much,’ said Stephen 
—words he would have uttered,and 
sincerely, to anything on earth, 
from glee to requiem, that she might 
have chosen. 

‘You shall have a little one by 
De Leyre, that was given me bya 
young French lady who was staying 
at Endelstow House : 

** Je lai planté, je l'ai vu naitre, 

Ce beau rosier oti les oiseaux,"’ &c, ; 
and then I shall want to give you 
my own favourite for the very last, 
Shelley’s ** When the lamp is shat- 
tered,” as set to music by my poor 
mother. Iso much like singing to 
anybody who rea//y cares to hear 
me.’ 

Every woman who makes a per- 
manent impression on a man is 
afterwards recalled to his mind’s 
eye as she appeared in one parti- 
cular scene, which seems ordained 
to be her special medium of mani- 
festation throughout the pages of 
his memory. As the patron Saint 
has her attitude and accessories in 
medizval illumination, so the Sweet 
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Heart may be said to have hers 
upon the table of her true Love’s 
fancy, without which she is rarely 
introduced there except by effort ; 
and this though she may, on far- 
ther acquaintance, have been ob- 
served in many other phases which 
one would imagine to be far more 
appropriate to love’s young dream. 

Miss Elfride’s image chose the 
form in which she was beheld dur- 
ing these minutes of singing for her 
permanent attitude of visitation to 
Stephen’s eyes during his sleeping 
and waking hours in after days. 
The profile is seen of a young wo- 
man in a pale gray silk dress with 
trimmings of swan’s- down, and 
opening down to a point in front 
like a waistcoat—presumably demi- 
toilette ; the cool colour contrast- 
ing admirably with the warm bloom 
of her neck and face. The further- 
most candle on the piano comes 
immediately in a line with her head, 
and half invisible itself, forms the 
accidentally frizzled hair into a 
nebulous haze of light, surround- 
ing her crown like an aureola. Her 
hands are in their place on the keys, 
her lips parted, and trilling forth, 
in a tender diminuendo, the closing 
words of the sad apostrophe : 

‘O Love, who bewailest 
The frailty of all things here, 
Why choose you the frailest 
For your cradle, your home, and 
your bier !' 

Her head is forward a little, and 
her eyes directed keenly upward to 
the top of the page of music con- 
fronting her. ‘Then comes a rapid 
look into Stephen’s face, and a still 
more rapid look back again to her 
business, her face having dropped 
its sadness, and acquired a certain 
expression of mischievous archness 
the while ; which lingered there for 
some time, but was never developed 
into a positive smile of flirtation. 

Stephen suddenly shifted his po- 
sition from her right hand to her 
left, where there was just room 
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enough for an ottoman to stand 
between the piano and the corner 
of the room. Into this nook he 
squeezed himself, and gazed wist- 
fully up into Elfride’s face. So long 
and so earnestly gazed he, that her 
cheek deepened to a more and 
more crimson tint as each line was 
added to her song. Concluding, 
and pausing motionless after the 
last word for a minute or two, she 
ventured to look at him again. His 
features wore an expression of un- 
utterable heaviness. 

‘You don’t hear many songs, do 
you, Mr. Smith, to take so much 
notice of these of mine ?” 

‘Perhaps it was the means and 
vehicle of the song that I was no- 
ticing: I mean, yourself? he an- 
swered gently. 

‘Now, Mr. Smith !” 

‘It is perfectly true; I don't 
hear much singing. You mistake 
what I am, I fancy. Because I 
come as a stranger to a secluded 
spot, you think I must needs come 
from a life of bustle, and know the 
latest movements of the day. But 
I don’t. My life is as quiet as 
yours, and more solitary: solitary 
as death.’ 

‘ The death which comes from a 
plethora of life? But seriously, I 
can quite see that you are not the 
least what I thought you would be 
before I saw you. You are not 
critical, or experienced, or—much 
to mind. That’s why I don’t mind 
singing airs to you that I only half 
know. Finding that by this con- 
fession she had vexed him in a way 
she did not intend to, she added 
naively, ‘I mean, Mr. Smith, that 
you are better, not worse, for being 
only young and not very experi- 
enced. You don’t think my life 
here so very tame and dull, I 
know.’ 

‘I do not, indeed,’ he said with 
fervour. ‘It must be delightfully 
poetical and sparkling and fresh 
and—’ 
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‘ There you go, Mr. Smith! Well, 
men of another kind, when I can 
get them to be honest enough to 
own the truth, think just the re- 
verse : that my life must be a dread- 
ful bore in its normal state, though 
pleasant for the exceptional few 
days they pass here.’ 

‘I could live here always !’ he 
said, and with such a tone and look 
of unconscious revelation that El- 
fride was startled to find that her 
harmonies had fired a small Troy, in 
the shape of Stephen’s heart. She 
said quickly : 

‘But you can’t live here always.’ 

*O, no.’ And he drew himself 
in with the sensitiveness of a snail. 

Elfride’s emotions were sudden 
as his in kindling, but the least of 
woman’s lesser infirmities—love of 
admiration—caused an inflammable 
disposition on his part, so exactly 
similar to her own, to appear as 
meritorious in him as modesty 
made her own seem faulty in her. 


CHAPTER IV. 
‘WHERE HEAVES THE TURF IN 
MANY A MOULD’RING HEAP.’ 


For reasons of his own, Stephen 
Smith was stirring a short time 
after dawn the next morning. From 
the window of his room he could 
see, first, two bold escarpments 
sloping down together like the let- 


ter V. ‘Towards the bottom, like 
liquid in a funnel, appeared the 
sea, gray and small. On the brow 
of one hill, of rather greater altitude 
than its neighbour, stood the church 
which was to be the scene of his 
operations. The lonely edifice was 
black and bare, cutting up into the 
sky from the very tip of the hill. 
It had a square mouldering tower, 
owning neither battlement nor pin- 
nacle, and seemed a monolithic ter- 
mination of one substance with the 
ridge, rather than a structure raised 
thereon. Round the church a low 
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wall; over-topping the wall, in 
general level, was the graveyard ; 
not as a graveyard usually is, a frag- 
ment of landscape with its due 
variety of chiaro-oscuro, but a mere 
profile against the sky, serrated 
with the outlines of graves and a 
very few memorial stones. Not a 
tree could exist up there ; nothing 
but the monotonous gray- green 
grass, 

Five minutes after this casual 
survey was made, his bedroom was 
empty, and its occupant had van- 
ished quietly from the house. 

At the end of two hours he was 
again in the room, looking warm 
and glowing. He now pursued the 
artistic details of dressing, which 
on his first rising had been entirely 
omitted. And a very pretty fellow 
he looked, after that mysterious 
morning scamper. His mouth was 
a triumph of the class. It was the 
cleanly-cut, exquisitely pursed-up 
mouth of William Pitt, as represent- 
ed in the well or little known bust 
by Nollekens,—a mouth which is 
in itself a young man’s fortune, if 
properly exercised. His round chin, 
where its upper part turned inward, 
still continued its perfect and full 
curve, seeming to press in to a 
point the bottom of his nether lip 
at their place of junction. 

Once he murmured the name of 
Elfride. Ah, there she was! On 
the lawn in a plain dress, without 
hat or bonnet, running with a boy’s 
velocity, superadded to a girl’s 
lightness, after a tame rabbit she 
was endeavouring to capture, her 
strategic intonations of coaxing 
words alternating with desperate 
rushes so much out of keeping with 
them, that the hollowness of such 
expressions was but too evident to 
her pet, who darted and dodged in 
carefully-timed counterpart. 

The scene down there was alto- 
gether different from that of the 
hills. A thicket of shrubs and 
trees enclosed this favoured spot 
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from the wildness without; even at 
this time of the year the grass was lux- 
uriant there. No wind blew inside 
the protecting belt of evergreens, 
wasting its force upon the higher 
and stronger trees forming the outer 
margin of the grove. 

Then he heard a heavy person 
scuffling about in slippers, and call- 
ing ‘ Mr. Smith ’ Smith proceeded 
to the study, and found Mr. Swan- 
court. ‘The young man expressed 
his gladness to see his host down- 
stairs. 

‘O, yes; I knew I should soon 
be right again. I have not made 
the acquaintance of gout for more 
than two years, and it generally 
goes off the second night. Well, 
where have you been this morning ? 
I saw you come in just now, I 
think ? 

‘Yes; I have been for a walk.’ 

‘Start early ? 

* Yes.’ 

‘Very early, I think ? 

‘Yes, it was rather early.’ 

‘Which way did you go? To 
the sea, I suppose. Everybody 
goes sea-ward.’ 

‘No; I followed up the river as 
far as the park wall.’ 

‘You are different from your 
kind. Well, I suppose such a wild 
place is a novelty, and so tempted 
you out of bed ?” 

‘Not altogether a novelty. I like 
the place.’ 

‘You must, you must, to go cock- 
watching the morning after a jour- 
ney of fourteen or sixteen hours. 
But there’s no accounting for taste, 
and I am glad to see that yours are 
no meaner. After breakfast, but 
not before, I shall be good for a ten 
miles’ walk, Master Smith.’ 

Certainly there seemed nothing 
exaggerated in that assertion. Mr. 
Swancourt by daylight showed him- 
self to be a man who, in common 
with the other two people under 
his roof, had really strong claims to 
be considered handsome, —hand- 
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some, that is, in the sense in which 
the moon is bright: the ravines and 
valleys which, on a close inspec- 
tion, are seen to diversify its sur- 
face being left out of the argument. 
The face of a tint that was not 
deepened upon his cheeks nor 
lightened upon his forehead, but 
uniform throughout; the usual neu- 
tral salmon-colour of a man who 
feeds well—not to say too well— 
and does not think hard; every 
pore being in visible working order. 
His /out ensemble was that of a high- 
ly-improved class of farmer, dressed ~ 
up in the wrong clothes ; that of a 
firm-standing perpendicular man, 
whose fall would have been back- 
wards in direction if he had ever 
lost his balance. 

The vicar’s background was at 
present what a vicar’s background 
should be, his study. Here the 
consistency ends. All along the 
chimneypiece were ranged bottles 
of horse, pig, and cow medicines, 
and against the wall was a high 
table, made up of the fragments of 
an old oak lych-gate. Upon this 
stood stuffed specimens of owls, 
divers, and gulls, and over them 
bunches of wheat and barley ears, 
labelled with the date of the year 
that produced them. Some cases 
and shelves, more or less laden 
with books, the prominent titles of 
which were Dr. Brown’s Voles on 
the Romans, Dr. Smith’s Votes on 
the Corinthians, and Dr. Robinson’s 
Notes on the Galatians, Ephesians, 
and Philippians, just saved the 
character of the place, in spite of 
a girl’s doll’s-house standing above 
them, a marine aquarium in the 
window, and Elfride’s hat hanging 
on its corner. 

‘Business, business ! said Mr. 
Swancourt after breakfast. He be- 
gan to find it necessary to act the 
part of a fly-wheel to the somewhat 
irregular forces of his visitor. 

They prepared to go to the 
church ; the vicar, on second 
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thoughts, mounting his coal-black 
mare, to avoid exerting his foot too 
much at starting. . Stephen said he 
should want a man to assist him. 
‘Worm !’ the vicar shouted. 

A minute or two after a voice was 
heard round the corner of the build- 
ing mumbling, ‘Ah, I used to be 
strong enough, but ’tis altered now! 
Well, there, I’m as independent as 
one here and there, even if they do 
write squire after their names.’ 

‘What's the matter?’ said the 
vicar, as William Worm appeared ; 
when the remarks were repeated to 
him. 

‘Worm says some very true 
things sometimes,’ Mr. Swancourt 
said, turning to Stephen. ‘ Now as 
regards that word “ esquire.” Why, 
Mr. Smith, that word “ esquire” is 
gone to the dogs,—used on the 
letters of every jackanapes who 
has a black coat. Anything else, 
Worm ? 

‘Ay, the folk have begun frying 
again.’ 

‘Dear me! I'm sorry to hear 
that.’ 

‘Yes,’ Worm said groaningly to 
Stephen, ‘I’ve got such a noise in 
my head that there’s no living 
night nor day. ’Tis just for all the 
world like people frying fish: fry, 
fry, fry, all day long in my poor 
head, till I don’t know whe'r I’m 
here or yonder. ‘There, God 
A’mighty will find it out sooner or 
later, I hope, and relieve me.’ 

‘Now, my deafness,’ said Mr. 
Swancourt impressively, ‘is a dead 
silence; but William Worm’s is 
that ofpeople frying fish in his head. 
Very remarkable, isn’t it ? 

*I can hear the frying-pan a-fiz- 
zing as naterel as life,’ said Worm 
corroboratively. 

* Yes, it is remarkable,’ said Mr. 
Smith. 

‘Very peculiar, very peculiar,’ 
echoed the vicar; and they all then 
followed the path up the hill, 
bounded on each side by a little 
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stone wall, from which gleamed 
fragments of quartz and blood-red 
marbles, apparently of inestimable 
value, in their setting of brown allu- 
vium. Stephen walked with the 
dignity ofa man close to the horse’s 
head, Worm stumbled along a 
stone’s throw in the rear, and EI- 
fride was nowhere in particular, yet 
everywhere ; sometimes in front, 
sometimes behind, sometimes at 
the sides, hovering about the pro- 
cession like a butterfly; not defi- 
nitely engaged in travelling, yet 
somehow chiming in at points with 
the general progress. 

The vicar explained things as he 
went on: ‘The fact is, Mr. Smith, 
I didn’t want this bother of church 
restoration at all, but it was neces- 
sary todo something in self-defence, 
on account of those d dissent- 
ers: I use the word in its scriptural 
meaning, of course, not as an ex- 
pletive.’ 

* How very odd that such should 
be necessary ! said Stephen. 

‘Odd? That’s nothing to how it 
is in the parish of Twinkley. Both 
the churchwardens are— ; there, I 
won’t say what they are; and the 
clerk and the sexton as well.’ 

‘How very strange! said Ste- 
phen. 

‘ Strange ? My dear sir, that’s no- 
thing to how it is in the parish of 
Sinnerton. However, as to our 
own parish, I hope we shall make 
some progress soon.’ 

‘You must trust to circum- 
stances.’ 

‘There are no circumstances to 
trust to. We may as well trust in 
Providence if we trust at all. But 
here we are. A wild place, isn’t 
it? But I like it on such days as 
these.’ 

The churchyard was entered on 
this side by a stone stile, over 
which having clambered, you re- 
mained still on the wild hill, the 
within not being so divided from 
the without as to obliterate the 
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sense of open freedom. A delight- 
ful place to be buried in, postu- 
lating that delight can accompany 
aman to his tomb under any cir- 
cumstances. ‘There was nothing 
horrible in this churchyard, in the 
shape of tight mounds bonded 
with sticks, which shout imprison- 
ment in your ears rather than whis- 
per rest; or trim garden-flowers, 
which only raise images of people 
in new black crape and white hand- 
kerchiefs coming to tend them ; or 
wheel-marks, which remind us of 
hearses and mourning coaches ; or 
cypress-bushes, which make a pa- 
rade of sorrow; or coffin-boards and 
bones lying behind trees, showing 
that we are only lease-holders of 
our graves. No; nothing but long, 
wild, untutored grass, diversifying 
the forms of the mounds it covered, 
—themselves irregularly shaped, 
with no eye to effect; the im- 
pressive presence of the old moun- 
tain that all this was a part of 
being nowhere excluded by dis- 
guising art. Outside were similar 
slopes and similar grass ; and then 
the serene impassive sea, visible to 
a width of half the horizon, and 
meeting the eye with the effect of 
a vast concave, like the interior of 
a blue vessel. Detached rusty 
rocks stood upright near the shore, 
a collar of foam girding their bases, 
repeating in its whiteness the plum- 
age ofa countless multitude of gulls, 
restlessly hovering about their tops. 

‘Now, Worm!’ said Mr. Swan- 
court sharply ; and Worm started 
into an attitude of attention at once 
to receive orders. Stephen and 
himself were then left in possession, 
and the work went on till early in 
the afternoon, when dinner was an- 
nounced by Unity of the vicarage 
kitchen running up the hill without 
a bonnet. 


Elfride did not make her appear- 
ance inside the building till late in 
the afternoon, and came then by 
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special invitation from Stephen 
during dinner. She looked so in- 
tensely “ving and full of movement 
as she came into the old silent 
place, that young Smith’s world 
began to be lit by ‘the purple 
light’ in all its definiteness. Worm 
was got rid of by sending him to 
measure the height of the tower. 

What could she do but come 
close—so close that a minute arc 
of her skirt touched his foot—and 
ask him how he was getting on 
with his sketches, and set herself 
to learn the principles of practical 
mensuration as applied to irregular 
buildings? Then she must ascend 
the pulpit to re-imagine for the hun- 
dredth time how it must seem to 
be a preacher. 

Has the reader ever seen a win- 
some girl in a pulpit? Perhaps not. 
Nor has the writer; but he knows 
somebody who has, and who can 
never forget that sight. 

Elfride leant over the side. 

‘Don’t you tell papa, will you, 
Mr. Smith, if I tell you something ?” 
she said with a sudden impulse to 
make a confidence. 

*O, no, that I won't,’ said Mr. 
Smith, staring up. 

‘ Well, I write papa’s sermons for 
him very often, and he preaches 
them better than he does his own; 
and then afterwards he talks to 
people and to me about what he 
said in his sermon to-day, and for- 
gets that I wrote it for him. Isn't 
it absurd ?” 

‘ How clever you must be!’ said 
Stephen. ‘I couldn’t write a ser- 
mon for the world.’ 

‘QO, it’s easy enough,’ she said, 
descending from the pulpit and 
coming close to him to explain 
more vividly. ‘ You do it like this. 
Did you ever play a game of for- 
feits called “When is it? where is 
it? what is it?”’ 

‘No, never.’ 

‘Ah, that’s a pity, because writ- 
ing a sermon is very much like 
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playing that game. You take the 
text. You think why is it? what 
is it? and so on. You put that 
down under “ Collectively.” Then 
you proceed to the First, Se- 
condly, and Thirdly. Papa won't 
have Fourthlys—says they are all 
my eye. Then you have a final 
Collectively, several pages of this 
being put in great black brackets, 
writing opposite, “ Leave this out 
if the farmers are falling asleep.” 
Then comes your In Conclusion, 
then A Few Words, And I Have 
Done. Well, all this time you have 
put on the back of each page, “‘ Avep 
your voice down” —I mean,’ she add- 
ed, correcting herself, ‘that’s how 
I do in papa’s sermon-book, be- 
cause otherwise he gets louder and 
louder, till at last he shouts like a 
farmer up a-field. O, papa is so 
funny in some things ! 

Then, after this childish burst of 
confidence, she was frightened, be- 
ing warned by womanly instinct, 
which for the moment her ardour 
had outrun, that she had been 
too forward towards a comparative 
stranger. 

Elfride saw her father then, and 
went away into the wind, being 
caught by a gust as she ascended 
the churchyard slope, in which gust 
she had the motions, without the 
motives, of a hoiden; the grace, 
without the self-consciousness, of a 
pirouetter. She conversed for a 
minute or two with her father, and 
proceeded homeward, Mr. Swan- 
court coming on to the church to 
Stephen. The wind had freshened 
his warm complexion as it freshens 
the glow of a brand. He was ina 
mood of jollity, and watched El- 
fride down the hill with a smile. 

‘You little flyaway! you look 
wild enough now,’ he said, and 
turned .o Stephen. ‘ But she’s not 
a wild child at all, Mr. Smith. As 
Steady as you; and that you are 
steady I see from your diligence 
here.’ 

VOL. XI. 
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‘I think Miss Swancourt very 
clever,’ Stephen observed. 

‘Yes, she is; certainly she is,’ 
said papa, turning his voice as 
much as possible to the neutral 
tone of disinterested criticism. 
‘Now, Smith, I'll tell you some- 
thing ; but she mustn’t know it for 
the world—not for the world, mind, 
for she insists upon keeping it a 
dead secret. Why, she writes my 
sermons for me often, and a very 
good job she makes of them.’ 

‘She can do anything.’ 

‘She can do that. The little 
rascal has the very trick of the 
trade. But, mind you, Smith, not 
a word about it to her, not a single 
word.’ 

‘Not a word,’ said Smith, 

‘Look there,’ said Mr. Swan- 
court. ‘What do you think of my 
roofing ?’ He pointed with his walk- 
ing-stick at the chancel roof. 

* Did you do that, sir?’ 

* Yes, 1 worked in shirt-sleeves 
all the time that was going on. I 
pulled down the old rafters, fixed 
the new ones, put on the battens, 
slated the roof, all with my own 
hands, Worm being my assistant. 
We worked like slaves, didn’t we, 
Worm ?’ 

* Ay, sure, we did; harder than 
some here and there—hee, hee 
said William Worm, cropping up 
from somewhere. ‘ Like slaves, ’a 
b’lieve—hee, hee! And weren't 
ye foaming mad, sir, when the nails 
wouldn’t go straight! Mighty L! 
There, ‘tisn’t so bad to cuss and 
keep it in as to cuss and let it out, 
is it, sir?” 

*Well—why ? 

‘ Because you, sir, when ye were 
a-putting on the roof, only used to 
cuss in your mind, which is, I sup- 
pose, no harm at all.’ 

*I don’t think you know what 
goes on in my mind, Worm.’ 

‘QO, doan’t I, sir—hee-hee! May- 
be I’m but a poor wambling thing, 
sir, and can’t read much; but I 
L 
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can spell as well as some here and 
there. Doan’t ye mind, sir, that 
blusterous night when ye asked 
me to hold the candle to ye in 
yon workshop, when you were 
making a new chair for the chan- 
cel ?” 

‘Yes ; what of that?’ 

‘I stood with the candle, and 
you said you liked company, if 
*twas only a dog or cat—maning 
me; and the chair wouldn’t do 
nohow.’ 

‘ Ah, I remember.’ 

‘No; the chair wouldn't do no- 
how. ’A was very well to look at ; 
but, Lord !— 

‘Worm, how often have I cor- 
rected you for irreverent speaking !’ 

‘—’A was very well to look at, 
but you couldn’t sit in the chair no- 
how. "Twas all a-twist wi’ the chair, 
like the letter Z,directly you satdown 
upon the chair. ‘Get up, Worm,” 
says you, when you seed the chair 
goall a-sway wi’ me. Up you took 
the chair, and flung en like fire and 
brimstone to t’other end of your 
shop—all in a passion. “ Dame the 
chair!” saysI. “ Just what I was 
thinking,” says you, sir. “I could 
see it in your face, sir,” says I, “and 
I hope you and the Lord will forgie 
me for saying what you wouldn't.” 
To save your life you couldn’t help 
laughing, sir, at a poor wambler 
reading your thoughts so plain. Ay, 
I’m as wise as one here and there.’ 


‘I thought you had better have a 
practical man to go over the church 
and tower with you,’ Mr. Swancourt 
said to Stephen the following morn- 
ing, ‘so I got Lord Luxellian’s per- 
mission to send for a man when you 
came. I told him to be there at 
ten o'clock. He’s a very intelligent 
man, and he will tell you all you 
want to know about the state of 
the walls, &c.’ 

Elfride did not like to be seen 
again at the church with Stephen. 
‘I will watch for your appearance 
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at the top of the tower,’ she said 
laughingly. ‘I shall see your figure 
against the sky.’ 

‘And when I am up there I'll 
wave my handkerchief to you, Miss 
Swancourt,’ said Stephen, showing 
the pleasure he felt. ‘In twelve 
minutes from this present moment,’ 
he said, looking at his watch, ‘ I'll 
be at the summit and look out for 
you.’ 

She went round to the corner of 
the shrubbery, whence she could 
watch him down the slope leading 
to the foot of the hill on which the 
church stood. There she saw wait- 
ing for him a white spot—a mason 
in his working clothes. Stephen 
met this man and stopped. 

To her surprise, instead of their 
moving on to the churchyard, they 
both leisurely sat down upon a stone 
close by their meeting-place, and 
remained as if in deep conversation. 
Elfride looked at the time: nine of 
the twelve minutes had passed, and 
Stephen showed no signs of mov- 
ing. More minutes passed—she 
grew cold with waiting, and shiv- 
ered. It was not till the end ofa 
quarter of an hour that they began 
to slowly wend up the hill at a 
snail’s pace. 

‘ Rude and unmannerly ! shesaid 
to herself, colouring with pique. 
‘Anybody would think he was in 
love with that horrid mason instead 
of with—’ The sentence remained 
unspoken, though not unthought. 

She returned to the porch. 

‘Is the man you sent for a lazy, 
sit-still, do-nothing kind of man?’ 
she inquired of her father. 

‘No,’ he said, surprised ; ‘ quite 
the reverse. He is Lord Luxel- 
lian’s master-mason, John Smith.’ 

‘O,’ said Elfride indifferently, 
and returned towards her bleak sta- 
tion, and waited, and shivered again. 
It was a trifle, after all—a childish 
thing—- looking out from a tower 
and waving a handkerchief. But 
her new friend had promised, and 
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why should he tease her so? The 
effect of a blow is as much in pro- 
portion to the texture of the object 
struck as to the blow’s momentum ; 
and she had such a superlative ca- 
pacity for being wounded that little 
hits struck her hard. 

It was not till the end of half 
an hour that two figures were seen 
within the parapet of the dreary old 
pile, motionless as bitterns on a 
ruined mosque. Even then he was 
not true enough to perform what 
he was so courteous to promise, 
and he vanished without making a 
sign. 

He returned at midday. Elfride 
looked vexed when unconscious 
that his eyes were upon her; when 
conscious, severe. However, her 
attitude of coldness had long out- 
lived the coldness itself, and she 
could no longer utter feigned words 
of indifference. 

‘ Ah, you weren’t kind to keep me 
waiting in the cold, and break your 
promise,’ she said at last reproach- 
fully, in tones too low for her father’s 
powers of hearing. 

‘Forgive, forgive me!’ said Ste- 
phen, with dismay. ‘I had forgot- 
ten—quite forgotten! Something 
prevented my remembering.’ 

‘Any farther explanation ?’ said 
Miss Capricious, pouting. 

He was silent for a few minutes, 
and looked askance. 

‘None,’ he said, with the accent 
of one who concealed a sin. 


CHAPTER V. 
* BOSOM’D HIGH IN TUFTED TREES.’ 


Ir was breakfast time. 

As seen from the vicarage dining- 
room, which took a warm tone of 
light from the fire, the weather and 
scene outside seemed to have ste- 
reotyped itself in unrelieved shades 
of gray. The long-armed trees and 
shrubs of juniper, cedar, and pine 
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varieties were grayish-black ; those 
of the broad-leaved sort, together 
with the herbage, were grayish- 
green ; the eternal hills and tower 
behind them were grayish-brown ; 
the sky dropping behind all, gray 
of the purest melancholy. 

Yet in spite of this sombre artis- 
tic effect, the morning was not one 
which tended to lower the spirits. 
It was even cheering. For it did 
not rain, nor was rain likely to fall 
for many days to come. 

When, in an English country 
house, our different fractions of 
consciousness are reduced to their 
lowest terms, rain or no rain is after 
all found to be the primum mobile 
of mood, apart from great afflic- 
tions ; and mental conclusions af- 
fecting our humours at such times, 
which seem drawn from indepen- 
dent incidents, are really but ex- 
treme corollaries of one of those 
atmospheric conditions. 

Elfride had turned from the table 
towards the fire, and was idly ele- 
vating a hand-screen before her 
face, when she heard the click ofa 
little gate outside. 

‘Ah, here’s the postman! she 
said, as a shuffling, active man 
came through an opening in the 
shrubbery and across the lawn. 
She vanished, and met him in the 
porch, afterwards coming in with 
her hands behind her back. 

‘How many are there? Three 
for papa, one for Mr. Smith, none 
for Miss Swancourt. And, papa, 
look here, one of yours is from— 
who do you think ?—Lord Luxel- 
lian. And it has something Aard 
in it—a lump of something. I’ve 
been feeling it through the envelope, 
and can’t think what it is.’ 

* What does Lord Luxellian write 
for, I wonder? Mr. Swancourt had 
said simultaneously with her words. 
He handed Stephen his letter, and 
took his own, putting on his coun- 
tenance a higher class of look*than 
was customary, as became a poor 
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gentleman who was going to read 
a letter from a lord. 

Stephen read his missive with a 
countenance quite the reverse of 
the vicar’s. 

‘ Percy-place, Thursday evening, 

* DEAR SmitH,—Old H. is in a 
towering rage with you for being 
so long about the church sketches. 
Swears you are more trouble than 
you are worth. He says I am to 
write and say you are to stay no 
longer on any consideration—that 
he would have done it all in three 
hours very easily. I told him that 
you were not like an experienced 
hand, which he seemed to forget, 
but it did not make much differ- 
ence. However, between you and 
me privately, if I were you I would 
not alarm myself for a day or so, 
if I were not inclined to return. I 
would make out the week and finish 
my spree. He will blow up just 
as much if you appear here on Fri- 
day as if you keep away till Mon- 
day morning.—Yours very truly, 

‘ SIMPKINS JENKINS.’ 


‘ Dear me—very awkward !’ said 
Stephen, rather ev /’air, and con- 
fused with the kind of confusion 
that assails an under-strapper when 
he has been enlarged by accident 
to the dimensions of a superior, 
and is somewhat rudely pared down 
to his original size. 

‘What is awkward?’ said Miss 
Swancourt. 

Smith by this time recovered his 
equanimity, and with it the pro- 
fessional dignity of an experienced 
architect. 

‘Important business demands 
my immediate presence in London, 
I regret to say,’ he replied. 

‘What! Must you go at once? 
said Mr. Swancourt, looking over 
the edge of his letter. ‘ Important 
business? A young fellow like you 
to have important business !’ 

‘The truth is,’ said Stephen, 
blushing, and rather ashamed of 
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having pretended even so slightly 
to an importance which did not 
rightly belong to him, —‘ the truth 
is, Mr. Hewby has sent to say I 
am to come home; and I must 
obey him.’ 

‘I see; I see. It is politic to 
do so, you mean. Now I can see 
more than you think. You are to 
be his partner. I booked you for 
that directly I read his letter to 
me the other day, and the way he 
spoke of you. He thinks a great 
deal of you, Mr. Smith, or he 
wouldn’t be so anxious for your 
return.’ 

Unpleasant to Stephen such re- 
marks as these could not be; to 
have the expectancy of partnership 
with one of the largest-practising 
architects in London thrust upon 
him was cheering, however unten- 
able he felt the idea to be. He 
saw that, whatever Mr. Hewby 
might think, Mr. Swancourt cer- 
tainly thought much of him to en- 
tertain such an idea on such slen- 
der ground as to be absolutely no 
ground at all. And then, unac- 
countably, his speaking face exhi- 
bited a cloud of sadness, that 
thought of the ordinary remoteness 
of any such contingency could 
hardly have sufficed to cause. 

Elfride was struck with that look 
of his ; even Mr. Swancourt noticed 
it. 

‘ Well,’ he said cheerfully, ‘ never 
mind that now. You must come 
again on your own account; not 
on business. Come to see me as 
a visitor, you know—say, in your 
holidays—all you town men have 
holidays like schoolboys. When 
are they ?” 

‘In August, I believe.’ 

‘Very well; come in August ; 
and then you need not hurry away 
so. I am glad to get somebody 
decent to talk to, or at, in this out- 
landish w/tima Thule. But, by-the- 
by, I have something to say—you 
won't go to-day ?” 
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‘No; I need not,’ said Stephen 
hesitatingly. ‘I am not obliged to 
go till Saturday.’ 

‘Very well, then, that brings me 
to what I am going to propose. 
This is a letter from Lord Luxel- 
lian. I think you heard me speak 
of him as the resident landowner 
in this district, and patron of this 
living ?” 

‘I—know of him.’ 

‘Heis in London now. It seems 
that he has run up on business for 
a day or two, and taken Lady Lux- 
ellian with him. He has written 
to ask me to go to his house, and 
search for a paper among his pri- 
vate memoranda, which he forgot 
to take with him.’ 

‘ What did he send in the letter ?” 
inquires Elfride. 

‘The key of a private desk in 
which the papers are. He doesn’t 
like to trust such a matter to any- 
body else. I have done such things 
for him before. And what I pro- 
pose is, that we make an afternoon 
of it—all three of us. Go for a 
drive to Targan Bay, come home 
by way of Endelstow House ; and 
whilst I am looking over the docu- 
ments you can ramble about the 
rooms where you like. I have the 
run of the house at any time, you 
know. The building, though no- 
thing but a mass of gables outside, 
has a splendid hall, staircase, and 
gallery within ; and there are a few 
good pictures.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Stephen. 

‘ Have you seen it, then ?’ 

‘I saw it as I came by, he said 
hastily. 

*O, yes; but I was alluding to 
the interior. And the church— 
St. Eval’s—is much older than our 
St. Agnes’s here. I do duty in that 
and this alternately, you know. The 
fact is, I ought to have some help ; 
riding across that park for two miles 
On a wet morning is not at all the 
thing. If my constitution were not 
well seasoned, as thank God it is,’ 
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—here Mr. Swancourt looked down 
his front, as if his constitution were 
visible there,—‘ I should be cough- 
ing and barking all the year round. 
And when the family goes away, 
there are only about three servants 
to preach to when I get there. 
Well, that shall be the arrangement, 
then. Elfride, you will like to go?’ 

Elfride assented ; and the little 
breakfast-party separated. Stephen 
rose to go and take a few final mea- 
surements at the church, the vicar 
following him to the door with a 
mysterious expression of inquiry on 
his face. 

* You'll put up with our not hav- 
ing family prayer this morning, I 
hope,’ he whispered. 

* Yes ; quite so,’ said Stephen. 

* To tell you the truth,’ he con- 
tinued in the same undertone, ‘ we 
don’t make a regular thing of it ; 
but when we have strangers visiting 
us, I am strongly of opinion that 
it is the proper thing to do, and I 
always do it. I am very strict on 
that point. But you, Smith, there 
is something in your face which 
makes me feel quite at home; na 
nonsense about you, in short. Ah, 
it reminds me of a splendid story 
I used to hear when I was a helter- 
skelter young fellow—such a story! 
But’— here the vicar shook his 
head self-forbiddingly, and grimly 
laughed. 

‘Was it a good story?’ said young 
Smith, smiling too. 

‘O, yes; but ’tis too bad—too 
bad! Couldn’t tell it to you for 
the world ! 

Stephen went across the lawn, 
hearing the vicar chuckling pri- 
vately at the recollection as he 
withdrew. 


They started at three o'clock. 
The gray morning had resolved 
itself into an afternoon bright with 
a pale pervasive sunlight, without 
the sun itself being visible. Lightly 
they trotted along—the wheels near- 
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ly silent, the horse’s hoofs clapping, 
almost ringing, upon the hard white 
turnpike road as it followed the 
level ridge in a perfectly straight 
line, seeming to be absorbed ulti- 
mately by the white of the sky. 

Targan Bay—which had the merit 
of being easily got at—was duly vi- 
sited. They then swept round by 
innumerable lanes, in which not 
twenty consecutive yards were 
either straight or level, to the do- 
main of Lord Luxellian. A woman 
with a double chin and thick neck, 
like Queen Anne by Dahl, threw 
open the lodge gate, a little boy 
standing behind her. 

‘T'll give him something, poor 
little fellow,’ said Elfride, pulling 
out her purse and hastily opening 
it. From the interior of her purse 
a host of bits of paper, like a flock 
of white birds, floated into the air, 
and were blown about in all direc- 
tions. 

‘ Well, to be sure !’ said Stephen, 
with a slight laugh. 

‘What the dickens is all that?’ 
said Mr. Swancourt. ‘ Never halves 
of bank-notes, Elfride ?’ 

Elfride looked annoyed and 
guilty. ‘ They are only something 
of mine, papa,’ she faltered, whilst 
Stephen leapt out, and, assisted by 
the lodge-keeper’s little boy, crept 
about round the wheels and horse’s 
hoofs till the papers were all ga- 
thered together again. He handed 
them back to her, and re-mounted. 

‘I suppose you are wondering 
what those scraps were?’ she said, 
as they bowled along up the syca- 
more avenue. ‘And so I may as 
well tell you. They are notes for 
a romance I am writing.’ 

She could not help colouring at 
the confession, much as she tried 
to avoid it. 

‘A story, do you mean ?’ said Ste- 
phen, Mr. Swancourt half listening, 
and catching a word of the conver- 
sation now and then. 

‘Yes; the Court of Kellyon Cas- 
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tle ; a romance of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Such writing is out of date 
now, I know; but I like doing 
it.’ 

‘A romance carried in a purse! 
If a highwayman were to rob you, 
he would be taken in.’ 

‘Yes ; that’s my way of carrying 
manuscript. The real reason is, 
that I mostly write bits of it on 
scraps of paper when I am on 
horseback ; and I put them there 
for convenience.’ 

‘What are you going to do with 
your romance when you have writ- 
ten it?’ said Stephen. 

*I don’t know,’ she replied, and 
turned her head to look at the pro- 
spect. 

For by this time they had reached 
the precincts of Endelstow House. 
Driving through an ancient gate- 
way of dun-coloured stone, spanned 
by the high-shouldered Tudor arch, 
they found themselves in a spacious 
court, closed by a facade on each 
of its three sides. The substantial 
portions of the existing building 
dated from the reign of Henry VIII.; 
but the picturesque and sheltered 
spot had been the site of an erec- 
tion of a much earlier date. A 
licence to crenellate mansum infra 
manerium suum was granted by 
Edward II. to ‘Hugo Luxellen, 
chivaler ; but though the faint out- 
line of the ditch and mound was 
visible at points, no sign of the 
original building remained. 

The windows on all sides were 
long and many-mullioned ; the roof 
lines broken up by dormer lights 
of the same pattern. The apex 
stones of these dormers, together 
with those of the gables, were sur- 
mounted by grotesque figures in 
rampant, passant, and couchant 
variety. Tall octagonal and twist- 
ed chimneys thrust themselves high 
up into the sky, surpassed in height, 
however, by some poplars and sy- 
camores at the back, which showed 
their gently-rocking summits over 
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ridge and parapet. In the corners 
of the court polygonal bays, whose 
surfaces were entirely occupied by 
buttresses and windows, broke into 
the squareness of the enclosure ; 
and a far-projecting oriel, springing 
from a fantastic series of mouldings, 
overhung the archway of the chief 
entrance to the house. 

As Mr. Swancourt had remarked, 
he had the freedom of the mansion 
in the absence of its owner. Upon 
a statement of his errand, they were 
all admitted to the library and left 
entirely to themselves. Mr, Swan- 
court was soon up to his eyes in 
the examination of a heap of papers 
he had taken from the cabinet de- 
scribed by his correspondent. Ste- 
phen and Elfride had nothing to do 
but to wander about till her father 
was ready. 

Elfride entered the gallery, and 
Stephen followed her without seem- 
ing to. It was a long sombre 
apartment, enriched with fittings a 
century or so later in style than the 
walls of the mansion. _Pilasters of 
Renaissance workmanship support- 
ed a cornice from which sprang a 
curved ceiling, panelled in the awk- 
ward twists and curls of the period. 
The old Gothic quarries still re- 
mained in the upper portion of the 
large window at the end, though 
they had made way for a more mo- 
dern form of glazing elsewhere. 

Stephen was at one end of the 
gallery looking towards Elfride, 
who stood in the midst, beginning 
to feel somewhat depressed by the 
society of Luxellian shades of cada- 
verous complexion transfixed by 
Holbein, Kneller, and Lely, and 
seeming to gaze at and through her 
in a moralising mood. The silence, 
which was almost a spell upon them, 
was broken by the sudden opening 
of a door at the far end. 

Out bounded a pair of little girls, 
lightly yet warmly dressed. ‘Their 
eyes were sparkling; their hair 
swinging about and around ; their 
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red mouths laughing with unalloyed 
gladness. 

‘Ah, Miss Swancourt! dearest 
Elfie! we heard you. Are you 
going to stay here? You are our 
little mamma, are you not—our big 
mamma is gone to London,’ said 
one. 

‘Let me tiss you,’ said the other, 
in appearance very much like the 
first, but to a smaller pattern. 

Their pink cheeks and yellow 
hair were speedily intermingled 
with the folds of Elfride’s dress ; 
she then stooped and tenderly em- 
braced them both. 

* Such an odd thing,’ said Elfride, 
smiling, and turning to Stephen. 
‘ They have taken it into their heads 
lately to call me “ little mamma,” 
because I am very fond of them, 
and wore a dress the other day 
something like one of Lady Luxel- 
lian’s.’ 

These two young creatures were 
the Honourable Mary and the Hon- 
ourable Kate—scarcely appearing 
large enough as yet to bear the 
weight of such ponderous prefixes. 
They were the only two children 
of Lord and Lady Luxellian, and, 
as it proved, had been left at home 
during their parents’ temporary ab- 
sence in the custody of nurse and 
governess. Lord Luxellian was dot- 
ingly fond of the children : rather 
indifferent towards his wife, since 
she had begun to show an inclina- 
tion not to please him by giving him 
a boy. 

All children instinctively ran af- 
ter Elfride, looking upon her more 
as an unusually nice large specimen 
of their own tribe than as a grown- 
up elder. It had now become an 
established rule, that whenever she 
met them—indoors or out-of-doors, 
weekdays or Sundays—they were 
to be severally pressed against her 
face and bosom for the space of a 
quarter of a minute, and otherwise 
made much of on the delightful sys- 
tem ofcumulative epithet and caress 
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to which unpractised girls will oc- 
casionally abandon themselves. 

Alook ofmisgiving by the young- 
sters towards the door by which 
they had entered directed atten- 
tion to a maid-servant, appearing 
from the same quarter to put an 
end to this sweet freedom of the 
poor Honourables Mary and Kate. 

‘I wish you lived here, Miss 
Swancourt!’ piped one, like a me- 
lancholy bullfinch. 

‘So do I, piped the other, like 
a rather more melancholy bullfinch. 
‘Mamma can’t play with us so 
nicely as you do. I don’t think 
she ever learnt playing when she 
was little. When shall we come to 
see you ? 

‘As soon as you like, dears.’ 

‘And sleep at your house all 
night ? That’s what I mean bycom- 
ing to see you. I don’t care to see 
people with hats and bonnets on, 
and all standing up and walking 
about.’ 

* As soon as we can get mamma’s 
permission you shall come and stay 
as long as ever you like. Good- 
bye!’ 

The prisoners were then led off, 
Elfride again turning her atten- 
tion to her guest, whom she had 
left standing at the remote end of 
the gallery. On looking around for 
him he was nowhere to be seen. 
Elfride stepped down to the library, 
thinking he might have rejoined 
her father there. But Mr. Swan- 
court, now cheerfully illuminated 
by a pair of candles, was still alone, 
untying packets of letters and pa- 
pers, and tying them up again. 

As Elfride did not stand on a suf- 
ficiently intimate footing with the 
object of her interest to justify her, 
as a proper young lady, to com- 
mence the active search forhim that 
youthful impulsiveness prompted, 
and as nevertheless, for a nascent 
reason connected with the divinely- 
cut lips of his, she did not like him 
to be absent from her side, she wan- 
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dered desultorily back to the oak 
staircase, pouting and casting her 
eyes about in hope of discerning 
his boyish figure. 

Though daylight still prevailed 
in the rooms, the corridors were in 
a depth of shadow—chill, sad, and 
silent ; and it was only by looking 
along them towards light spaces be- 
yond that anything or anybody 
could be discerned therein. One 
of these light spots she found to be 
caused by a side-door with glass 
panels in the upper part. Elfride 
opened it, and found herself con- 
fronting a secondary or inner lawn, 
separated from the principal lawn 
front by a shrubbery. 

And now she saw a perplexing 
sight. At right-angles to the face 
of the wing she had emerged from, 
and within a few feet of the door, 
jutted out another wing of the man- 
sion, lower and with less architec- 
tural character. Immediately op- 
posite to her, in the wall of this 
wing, was a large broad window, 
having its blind drawn down, and 
illuminated by a light in the room 
it screened. 

On the blind was a shadow from 
somebody close inside it—a person 
in profile. The profile was unmis- 
takably that of Stephen. It was 
just possible to see that his arms 
were uplifted, and that his hands 
held an article ofsome kind. Then 
another shadow appeared—also in 
profile—and came close to him. 
This was the shadow of a woman. 
She turned her back towards Ste- 
phen : he lifted and held out what 
now proved to be a shawl or mantle 
—placed it carefully—so carefully 
—round the lady; disappeared ; 
reappeared in her front—fastened 
the mantle. Did he then kiss her? 
Surely not. Yet the motion might 
have been a kiss. Then both sha- 
dows swelled to colossal dimensions 
—grew distorted—vanished. 

Two minutes elapsed. 


‘Ah, Miss Swancourt! I am so 
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glad to find you. I was looking ‘Do you know any of the mem- 
for vou,’ said a voice at her elbow __ bers ofthis establishment?’ said she. 
—Stephen’s voice. She stepped ‘Not a single one: how should 
into the passage. I?’ he replied. 


ABREPTUS! 


(A patre, simul patria, ac d mundo !) 
——_—?o——_ 


O’erR the wild waters she took my boy, 
Over the Southern Sea, 

And from that hour hope, peace, and joy 
No longer dwelt with me! 

My child, my playmate, and my friend— 
Yes, only a child was he! 


Bleak, stormy broke his last birthday morn 
(Twas once a day of mirth !), 

When, wand’ring forth, sad, sick, forlorn, 
From solitary hearth, 

I, sighing, sowed some orange-seeds 
In memory of his birth. 


And, sowing, I said, ‘ O, cruel heart! 
That forced him over the sea, 

Dost ¢hou not also feel the dart 
Which long hath wounded me ? 

If these seeds shoot above the ground, 
Then safe o’er the ground is he! 


Then weeks crept wearily—months appeared— 
No news came over the sea ; 

And for my orange-seeds I feared— 
They sprouted not for me! 

Alas, they perished in the earth ! 
My darling! where is he? 

Now wild dreams come to disturb my soul, 
Dread visions appear to me, 

And solemn voices seem to roll 
Across the murmuring sea— 

‘ Thy seeds lie withered in the earth, 
And in the earth lies he 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
1852-56. 


Ir is impossible to pass onward 
from the ‘ Recollections’ of 1852 
without referring to the three pro- 
vincial Musical Festivals which 
took place in the autumn at 
Birmingham, Hereford, and Nor- 
wich. Although no novelty was 
brought forward at the first of these 
triennial gatherings, its celebration 
was, in every sense of the word, 
unique, not only because of the ex- 
ceptional talent which was engaged, 
including Mdmes. Clara Novello 
and Viardot, Mdlle. Zerr, Miss 
Dolby, and Miss Williams, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Signor ‘Tamberlik — who 
declaimed with immense power the 
difficult English song in Handel’s 
Messiah, *Vhou shalt dash them’— 
and Herr Formes, but of the mar- 
vellous precision with which every 
style of composition, under Mr. 
Costa’s direction, was given. 

The distance between Birming- 
ham and Hereford is by no means 
great, but if the quality of the per- 
formances of the one had been 
tested by those of the other, it 
could but have appeared to have 
been all but interminable, for every- 
thing that was done there was no- 
toriously managed with the least 
possible artistic value and signifi- 
cance. A worse manifestation of 
provincial incompetency, associ- 
ated with obstinacy, could scarcely 
have occurred. Of Norwich, little 
else could be said than that it was 
of a thoroughly experimental cha- 
racter, a mass of new music by un- 


known composers being pressed 
forward, as if to produce failure of 
set purpose. ‘The leading singers 
too, with the exception of Madame 
Viardot, were by no means the 
best whom money could have in- 
sured, and being new to provincial 
Festivals were, most undeservedly, 
treated by the public with scant 
courtesy. Indeed, it may be 
supposed that neither Madame 
Fiorentini, Miss Louisa Pyne, nor 
Signor Gardoni, were ever more 
unceremoniously regarded in any 
place or under any circumstances 
than at this Festival. Another fea- 


ture of decided novelty was the 
reading of Shakespeare’s A J/id- 
summer Night's Dream by Mrs. 


Fanny Kemble, with Mendels- 
sohn’s music, which gave to the 
first of the evening performances 
the air of a mixed entertainment, 
which, although anything but un- 
pleasant, was yet open to comment. 
The sacred performance ofthis Fes- 
tival commenced with the psalm 
‘Let God arise,’ by Mr. H. Leslie, 
then a rising musician, but now 
one of thoroughly established fame 
and reputation. The solos of this 
composition were sung by Miss 
Louisa Pyne, Miss Alleyne —a 
second soprano of very second- 
rate attainments—and Mr. Lockey. 
The first of these, who had not been 
heard before in a similar position, 
proved to be an acquisition of the 
highest value in oratorio, being as 
steady in thoroughly classical mu- 
sic, as she was brilliant when call- 
ed upon to sing compositions of a 
lighter and more florid character. 
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After Mr. H. Leslie’s psalm had 
been given, an oratorio by Dr. Bex- 
field, entitled /srae/ Restored, was 
given, concerning the success of 
which large hopes were entertained, 
because of his having been born at 
Norwich, and educated—musically 
—in the cathedral of that city, al- 
though he had taken up his resi- 
dence in London, and become the 
organist of St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
gate, where, singular to say, he 
was associated with a clergyman, 
also a native of the same city, 
who had received his musical train- 
ing in the same choir, the stipend 
of each appointment being the ex- 
cessively liberal sum of 4o0/. per 
annum! Dr. Bexfield’s farther 
means of subsistence were eked 
out by the drudgery of teach- 
ing — the inevitable fate, as it 
is the miserable misfortune, of all 
musicians in England who have 
the taste and talent for compo- 
sition. Of this oratorio it may, 
with the utmost truth, be said, that 
it was ‘highly honourable to so 
young a composer; large, calm, 
and dignified in style, and not the 
less acceptable because it breathed 
a certain air of the cathedral choir, 
in which his early studies,’ chiefly 
without adequate assistance, ‘ were 
made.’ The opinion of an autho- 
rity fully capable of speaking on 
the merits of this work with a reli- 
able decision—which I am only 
too glad to be able to quote, be- 
cause it agrees wholly and de- 
cidedly with my own-—was that 
‘though the most forcible and pic- 
turesque effects were not shrunk 
from in some of the choruses, there 
was no eccentricity, no untoward 
writing for the voices, no coarse 
or crude harmony, the composer's 
models seeming to have been Han- 
del and Mozart, rather than Beet- 
hoven and Weber, in trying to 
out-do whom, some writers make 
the wildest work. There was also 
no studied boldness in the oratorio 
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by way of simplicity. The songs 
might be objected to for their want 
of variety, but this might have been 
partly ascribable to the nature of 
the text selected, which was a cev- 
te of passages from the Prophets, 
strung together without any appa- 
rent wisdom or design. One or 
two of the airs were fine and lofty 
in tone, and in caztivena pure, if not 
very novel. In particular might be 
specified the /arghetto, “O Lord, 
behold my affliction,” which, set off 
as it was by the admirable singing 
of Madame Viardot, had, neverthe- 
less, great merit of its own. In 
its middle portion—that stumbling- 
block to young composers — the 
treatment was felicitous, easy and 
important without disproportion. 
Good, too, was an aria for the 
basso, “‘ Hear, O Lord,” most care- 
fully sung by Signor Beletti. An 
unaccompanied quartet, “‘ Lead me, 
O Lord, in the way of righteous- 
ness,” executed to a nicety by Miss 
Louisa Pyne, Miss Dolby, Mr. 
Lockey, and Mr. Weiss, could but 
be also specified as a piece of pure 
part writing, solid, without dry or 
tiresome antiquity.”* The success 
of the work exceeded expectation, 
for rumour, and something more, 
had decided that Dr. Pierson’s ora- 
torio was to be ‘the great suc- 
cess,’ and Dr. Bexfield’s the ‘ hard 
bargain’ of the festival. As if 
to show that ‘a prophet is not 
without honour, save in his own 
country,’ the attendance was mi- 
serably scanty, the hall being 
scarcely two-thirds full; never- 
theless ‘the composer was warmly 
received at the close of the per- 
formance, by orchestra, artists, and 
audience.’ To these remarks the 
following pertinent advice was 
kindly added, that ‘if Dr. Bexfield 
would accept that reception as an 
encouragement more than a tri- 
umph, he might produce really 


* See Atheneum for 1852, p. 1039. 
+ Id. ibid, 
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sound, national, and characteristic 
additions to the stores of English 
music.’ Unfortunately the oppor- 
tunity of giving heed to such en- 
couragement as this—which Dr. 
Bexfield accepted with the utmost 
thankfulness, and with the deter- 
mination to follow to the utmost of 
his ability—was impossible. ‘Death 
had already marked him for his 
own,’ since early in the following year 
the first symptoms of a fearful and 
incurable disease showed itself, 
which carried him to a too early 
grave only a month beyond the an- 
niversary of a success that cheered 
his dying hours, and incited him to 
persevere in his studies, although to 
every one but himself his rapidly ap- 
proaching end was too apparent.* 

Before passing from the contem- 
plation of the promise of this gifted 
young man—whom I had known 
from his infancy, and at whose first 
lesson upon the pianoforte I had 
accidentally been present—I should 
be guilty ofan act of unpardonable 
injustice and ingratitude were I not 
to record an act of benevolence on 
the part of her Majesty the Queen 
towards the widow and orphan chil- 
dren of the deceased, immediately 
after his death. Seeing a notice 
of that death in the papers of the 
day, her Majesty made inquiries on 
the instant as to the circumstances 
of the survivors, and finding that 
they were left, as she had but too 
accurately surmised, in absolute po- 
verty, she caused a sum of money 
to be sent to them by the late Sir 
Charles Phipps, the keeper of the 
Privy Purse, that more than suf- 
ficed to cover the funeral charges, 
and suggested that a concert, of 
which she promised to become the 
patron, should be given in his na- 
tive city, at which her own private 
band should gratuitously perform. 

* The remains of Dr, Bexfield were in- 
terred in the new burial ground of the old 
parish church of Paddington, the service 
having been read over them by his friend, 
the Vicar of St, Helen's, Bishopsgate. 
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It need hardly be said that her 
Majesty’s noble suggestion was im- 
mediately responded to, the result 
of which was that a sufficient sum 
was raised by that means, conjoined 
with a public and private subscrip- 
tion, to educate and put forward 
his children—the last a posthumous 
one—who are still living and doing 
well. 

As already intimated, ‘ the great 
matter of curiosity at this Norwich 
Festival was Dr. Pierson’s /erv- 
salem, an oratorio for the success 
of which every machine by which 
it was thought possible to make a 
reputation had been put in motion. 
A large attendance, which had been 
withheld from ‘the child of the 
city,’ was guaranteed by the friends 
of ‘the stranger,’ and a pamphlet 
of analysis and preparation was 
written and put in circulation, with 
the intention and design, by means 
of many high assumptions, con- 
veyed in graceful and transcen- 
dental phrases, of giving the cue 
to sympathy, and to prepare the 
world for the appearance of a new 
and poetical genius. ‘The effect 
of these most unwise proceedings 
had a directly contrary effect to 
what was intended, for Dr. Pier- 
son’s Jerusalem was on all sides 
condemned with a unanimity that 
was positively painful, and to a 
certain extent unjust. Of the 
many bitterly severe criticisms 
that were immediately written 
and published, the following—on 
reviewing all the details of the 
occasion after a lapse of nearly 
twenty years—still seem to me to 
have been most within the com- 
pass of impartiality, especially as 
my Own opinion did not alto- 
gether side with the more harsh 
decision, to which expression was 
freely given, any more than it ac- 
corded with anything like satis- 
faction concerning the work itself. 
‘Generally,’ remarked the writer, by 
whose sentiments I can but abide, 
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‘it may be said that the strength of 
Dr. Pierson’s oratorio laid in an oc- 
casional force, brie, and grandeur 
of choral effect, which, if cultivated 
and led up to, might have given 
its composer that solid reputation 
which scores of scores like /erw- 
salem would never win for him. 
Here and there, too, came an air 
with a good beginning, spoiled as 
it went on by the writer’s fantastic 
and unauthorised method of con- 
struction. We have never heard mu- 
sic to which the weeding, cleaning, 
and strengthening process might 
be so judiciously applied. It was 
evident either that Dr. Pierson had 
never studied, or that he disdained 
those known processes of study, 
the issue of which is charm, con- 
viction, or elevation for the hearer. 
What was crude, puerile, and un- 
couth, was intermixed with the best 
thoughts, and obtruded in the 
most holy places. The voices were 
abused, by being called upon to 
sing the most desperate intervals, 
and phrases at variance with all 
received ideas of musical cadence, 
accent, and rhythm. The orchestra 
was no less cruelly strained, though 
the general sound was sometimes 
vigorous, and brilliant. The modu- 
lations were not seldom harsh to 
impertinence. The choice and se- 
quence of keys were more capri- 
cious than discreet. On the whole, 
we have rarely been so fatigued by 
pretensions, rarely so balked by 
flagrant and needless eccentricities, 
as in Jerusalem ; the mysticism of 
the subject, and the heavy length 
of the work, making the above 
qualities by reiteration almost in- 
tolerable. Till Dr. Pierson shall 
practically become convinced that 
there is an unloveliness as im- 
modest as the most hackneyed 
meretriciousness—a disorder more 
essentially despotic than the most 
prim and pedantic formality—and 
till he shall labour to gain the sym- 
metry which is one element of 
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beauty, and the nature which is 
secured only by attending to the 
laws of science, however ambiti- 
ously he may write, he must be 
content to be little heard, and less 
admired’*—a result which has been 
most effectually realised. ‘The per- 
formance at Norwich was such as 
could seldom be repeated, the whole 
corps of artistes who were engaged, 
with the solitary exception of Ma- 
dame Fiorentini, having been in- 
cluded in the cast. There were 
some passages in the music, too, 
which could have been executed 
by no existing a7¢iste but Madame 
Viardot—so naturally ungracious 
were the intervals. An arioso was 
sung by that lady with so much pa- 
thos as to have been re-demanded. 
Also a “ Hallelujah,” in which Dr. 
Pierson had not shrunk from direct 
competition with Handel, but which 
could have been encored only 
owing to some tradition that every 
* Hallelujah” must merit such 
honours.’ 

Some time after this event, I had 
the opportunity of discussing the 
general purpose, and manner of 
fulfilling it, of Dr. Pierson’s ora- 
torio with Madame Viardot, Miss 
Dolby, Signor Gardoni, Mr. Weiss, 
and Herr Formes. The only one 
of these thoroughly competent mu- 
sicians who could trace the smallest 
scintillation of genius in it was the 
first, who yet, with the true appre- 
ciation of a cultivated genius, un- 
sparingly pointed out the errors of 
judgment, the faults of mismanage- 
ment, and the excessive exaggera- 
tion ofthe ‘manufacture’—for it was 
little else—of most portions of the 
score. With regard to instrumen- 
tation, the opinion of each was that 
it showed the hand of a master, but 
that such instrumentation, when 
employed upon mere crudities, 
only served to make their deformity 
more disagreeably apparent. The 

See Atheneum for 1852, Pp. 1039. 
+ Id, ibid, 
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judgment ofthe late Charles Lucas,* 
as expressed to myself on each of 
the Norwich Festival Oratorios, 
was the most conclusive of any 
opinion I heard —that ‘had Dr. 
Bexfield been able to have scored 
his /sraed Restored with the same 
ability as Dr. Pierson had showed 
in his Jerusalem, and had Dr. 
Pierson written with the same 
even flow as Dr. Bexfield had 
maintained, something akin to a 
satisfactory, if not an absolutely 
perfect, composition would have 
been secured.’ 

The Royal Italian Opera season 
of 1852 proved most disastrous, the 
loss incurred having been upwards 
of 15,0007. This was partly due to 
the heavy law expenses connected 
with the engagement of Mdlle. 
Wagner.t Under such circum- 
stances, and especially as the ruin 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre was so 
complete as to preclude the possi- 
bility of Mr. Lumley’s opening it 
from 1852 to 1856, an arrangement 
was entered into with Mr. Arthur 
Henry Thistlethwayte, an officer in 
the Guards, by which the latter un- 
dertook to bring 12,000/. into the 
concern, in which he was to hold 
a third share, in conjunction, or 
rather partnership, with Colonel 

3rownlow Knox and Mr. F. Gye. 
The season of 1853 turned out 
equally unsuccessfully as its pre- 
decessor in a financial point of 
view, whilst musically it was most 
disappointing. Of the three new 
operas brought forward— Verdi's 
Rigoletto, Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cel- 
fini, and Spohr’s Jessonda—the first 
was the only one that succeeded, 
the second having been condemned 
most pitilessly, and in some re- 
spects undeservedly, on the night 
of its presentation, and the last 
having ‘ produced an impression of 
oppression rather than of excite- 
ment.’ Mdme. Bosio firmly estab- 

See vol. ix. p. 257. 

t See vol, xi. p. 42, 
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lished herself in public favour by 
her singing in one of Verdi’s weak- 
est creations, although her acting 
was utterly colourless —‘a pale 
water-colour sketch,’ as it was aptly 
termed, of Mdme. Persiani.* Two 
new prima donnas, Mdmes. Me- 
dori and Tedesco, appeared—the 
former in Afaria di Rohan and 
(Donna Anna) in // Don Giovanni, 
and the latter in the Prophéte, in the 
place of Mdme. Viardot, the zpres- 
sario cn chef having been graciously 
pleased to say ‘that lady did not 
draw a shilling,’ although she had 
been the prop and mainstay of the 
original undertaking. He therefore 
did not deem it to be to his advan- 
tage to reéngage her. Mdme. Me- 
dori was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a genuine artiste; but she 
came to England, like very many 
others, much too late to give her 
once magnificent voice a fair chance 
of being heard in its integrity. It 
was, however, conclusive that its 
register had been as even as it was 
ample, ‘neither manufactured, nor 
managed, nor forced, and under 
fair, if not full, command,’ although 
its delivery was not always unim- 
peachable—her execution having 
been ‘of the ambitious modern 
school, rather than belonging to 
the more highly finished art of the 
past generation.’t Her ideas of act- 
ing were founded upon the truly 
legitimate school, and caused her 
personation of the heroine in the 
Maria di Rohan to be pronounced 
‘as unquestionably the best thathad 
hitherto been seen or heard in Eng- 
land.” As Donna Anna in Don 
Giovanni, always a crucial test, she 
was as equally unsuccessful as was 
Mdme. Bosio, who attempted the 
part of Donna Elvira, but showed 
that she had not been at the slight- 
est pains to master a single bar of 
the difficult music allotted by Mo- 
zart to that most ungrateful part. 
* See vol xi. p. 36. 
t See Atheneum for 1853, Pp. 777: 
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Mdme. Medori then passed away, 
without having made the slightest 
mark upon the public. A similar 
fate befell Mdme. Tedesco, whose 
execution of the music of Fides in 
the Prophite was as ‘loose, unfin- 
ished, and deficient in phrasing, 
acting, and energy’ as her acting 
was cold, listless, and unsympa- 
thetic. Her voice was, of its class, 
fine in quality, but it was wholly 
uncultivated, and by no means equal 
to the requirements of Meyerbeer’s 
music or up to the standard then 
prevalentat the Royal Italian Opera. 
Comparisons could but be drawn 
between her Fides and that of 
Mdme. Viardot, so that what little 
popularity her voice gained for her 
in the first and second acts was 
completely crushed by the time the 
cathedral coronation scene was 
reached. 

On the occasion of Madame 
Tedesco’s appearance in the /ro- 
phete, Tamberlik undertook the 
title ré/e, Mario, from some whim 
or caprice, having suddenly thrown 
it up, never again to reassume it. 
The reading of these two artistes 
was widely different from that of 
their predecessors, but for energy, 
fire, and weight that of the one was 
certainly more in accordance with 
Meyerbeer’s intentions than that of 
the other. ‘T'amberlik indeed made 
an immense stride this year in popu- 
lar favour, for he commenced the 
season by appearing as Arnaldo in 
Guglielmo Teli/—in spite of his hav- 
ing vowed that he never would do 
so, because he had been supplanted 
by Herr Ander*—and went on most 
brilliantly, improving in style and 
method, although without laying 
aside that constant zdrato which 
was his persistent fault from the be- 
ginning to the end of his career, 
and prevented his becoming the 
universal favourite he might easily 
have been had he striven even to 
modify, were it beyond his power 


* See vol. xi. p. 39. 


entirely to have laid aside, so great 
a fault. 

Signor Beletti appeared as Don 
Silva in Verdi’s Zrvani on Satur- 
day, May 28th, and afterwards at- 
tempted to play Don Giovanni, 
but, like Ronconi,* made so miser- 
able a failure that he never again 
essayed the part. He, however, 
took his revenge not long after- 
wards for his want of presence, 
action, and musical warmth in Mo- 
zart’s chef-d’auvre by giving to his 
version of Alfonzo XI., in Doni- 
zetti’s Favorifa, an interest very 
rarely imparted to one of the most 
disagreeable ré/es in the entire 
range of operatic characters. 

Amongst the new-comers of this 
season was Mdme. Nantier-Didiée, 
rather a mezzo-soprano than a pure 
contralto, who, in spite of her not 
having been favourably received, 
afterwards became one of the es- 
tablished favourites of the Royal 
Italian Opera, and so remained till 
her death. Not so, however, Mdlle. 
Albini—a large lady with a small 
voice, and noactress—who débuted 
in Maria di Rohan, and was heard 
no more. 

Of M. Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cel- 
fini and Spohr’s Jessonda, already 
referred to,t it may suffice to say, 
that neither the one nor the other 
warranted the enormous expense 
bestowed—or rather wasted—in 
mounting them. As works of art 
there could be no comparison be- 
tween them, the one being as lus- 
ciously melodious, although pon- 
derous in method, and full of the 
mannerisms of the giant German 
composer’s peculiar style, as the 
other was deficient in that quality, 
and overloaded with eccentricities 
that savoured more of trick and 
charlatanism than of anything re- 
sembling genius. Under every cir- 
cumstance, therefore, the season of 
1853 had been by no means cheer- 

* See vol. xi. p. 40. 
+ See above, p. 150. 
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ing; and yet, in the teeth of pe- 
cuniary losses that were enormous, 
‘efforts were made, though with- 
out effect, to obtain possession of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, on the part 
of the lessee of Covent-garden,”™* 
and that, too, in spite of the warn- 
ing Mr. Lumley’s course of action 
offered in trying to combine the 
management of his own theatre 
with that of Les Italiens in Paris! 

At the second Philharmonic So- 
ciety’s Concert of this year an at- 
tempt was made to obtain a fair 
hearing for some of Schumann’s 
music; an overture, scherzo, and 
finale being introduced, only to be 
‘received with the almost dead si- 
lence of disapproval,’ and to be 
pronounced ‘a display of unat- 
tractive cacophony,’ whilst the pre- 
diction was hazarded, that ‘not 
many more experiments amongst 
this composer’s works—bad, be- 
cause generally ugly, and essentially 
meagre in every form—would be 
ventured in England.’¢ Like numer- 
ous other similar predictions, the 
result simply of prejudice, this 
sweeping condemnation has not 
been entirely verified, although 
even up to this time Schumann’s 
works are not so generally accepted 
as they probably may be in the fu- 
ture. That they will ever take rank 
upon the same level with those of 
Mozart, Beethoven, or Mendels- 
sohn, is by no means likely ; still, 
there is so much originality of 
invention, and cleverness of con- 
struction and instrumentation, in 
them, particularly in his sympho- 
nies, that they will assuredly hold 
their ground in spite of the ab- 
sence of any rich or sustained 
flow of melody. At the sixth 
concert some of M. Berlioz’s com- 
positions were given, under that 
gentleman’s personal direction ; but 
the ‘Harold’ symphony, and the 
overture, ‘Le Carnaval Romain,’ did 

Reminiscences of the Opera, p. 356. 
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not pass without disapprobation— 
a specimen of discourtesy not at all 
creditable to the audience. On the 
other hand, compensation was, how- 
ever, to a certain extent, afforded 
by a sacred song, entitled the ‘ Re- 
pose of the Holy Family’—beauti- 
fully sung by Signor Gardoni—hay- 
ing been warmly encored. 

For the musical direction of the 
New Philharmonic Society’s Con- 
certs, Herr Lindpaintner, a German 
musician of considerable celebrity, 
was engaged, but without any great 
advantage tothe undertaking,which 
more than ever put on the form of 
an individual speculation. The 
chief feature of the entire series of 
its concerts was a performance of 
Cherubini’s Requiem at the second 
—a work of the highest musica! 
importance, although, like most of 
the eccentric Florentine composer's 
‘creations,’ by far too little known 
in this country. Notwithstanding 
that this work was for the most 
part meritoriously performed, and 
attentively listened to by a dis- 
criminating audience, it failed to 
make such an impression as could 
insure a permanent acceptance. 
Dr. Wylde’s music to Paradise Lost 
occupied nearly the whole of the 
first act of the third concert of this 
Society; but it failed to please, 
more on account of the text not 
having been wisely selected than 
because of absence of melody or 
appropriate instrumentation. There 
was an absence of science in the 
score, especially in the overture 
and concluding chorus, that like- 
wise militated against its thorough 
acceptance. It was on this occa- 
sion that I heard for the first time 
Miss Arabella Goddard play Mr. 
W. Sterndale Bennett’s Concerto 
in C minor, from memory, with a 
precision of mechanism and an ac- 
curacy of detail that indicated the 
largest promise of the celebrity she 
speedily attained, and still main- 
tains: She had previously ren- 
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dered Beethoven’s grand solo Son- 
ata (Op. 106) at the Musical Quar- 
tet Association, on Thursday April 
the 14th; and from the commen- 
dation that had been accorded to 
her for having mastered the dif- 
ficulties of that intricate compo- 
sition with the utmost ease, my ex- 
pectations were greatly raised ; in 
a word, it induced me indeed to 
expect that I should meet with 
one whose performance would not 
only be then satisfactory, but 
equally promising for the future. 
Although I was not entirely pleased 
with the rendering of the Concerto 
above mentioned, simply on ac- 
count of an absence of that expres- 
sion which could scarcely have been 
anticipated to be present in one so 
young, there was more than enough 
of force, precision, and thorough 
intelligence, combined with self-re- 
liance, that gave as large an indi- 
cation of future excellence as of 
immediate success, from which the 
most favourable expectations were 
only to be augured. Herr Lind- 
paintner’s connection with the New 
Philharmonic Society concluded 
with the fourth concert, when a 
heavy sacred Cantata, entitled the 
lVidow of Naim, from his pen, was 
performed, but without at all obtain- 
ing any amount even of esteem. 
The fifth and last concerts were 
conducted by Spohr, but without 
any special coincidences to call for 
either remark or remembrance. 
The Musical Union matinées of 
this year presented a more numer- 
ous succession of pianists than had 
ever previously or since been at- 
tempted. As not one of them, how- 
ever, was deserving of unqualified 
praise, it is sufficient merely to re- 
cord that they were— Master A. 
Napoleon, Mdlle. Graver, Herr 
Haberbier, Mdlle. Staudach, Herr 
Blumenthal, and Herr Ferdinand 
Hiller. Of these I only heard the 
third and the last, but their per- 
formances failed to make any such 
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impression upon my mind as to 
call for any special remark. 

Very little comment is necessary 
respecting the Royal Italian Opera 
season of 1854, the result of which 
was a profit to the management, 
chiefly on account of four special 
events: the return of Mdme. Viar- 
dot to the scene of her former tri- 
umphs ; the engagements of La- 
blache and Mdlle. Cruvelli; and a 
series of so-called farewell perform- 
ances by Mdme. Grisi, which turned 
out to be no leave-takings at all, 
but which served both that lady’s 
purpose and the interests of the di- 
rectors to a very considerable ex- 
tent. Mdme. Viardot’s engagement 
was chiefly remarkable for her re- 
appearance with Tamberlik in the 
Prophéte; as Donna Anna in // Don 
Giovanni; as Desdemona in Ofe//o ; 
and in Gnecco’s Za Prova da’ un 
Opera seria. Lablache rendered 
great service in the latter opera, 
and Ronconi’s personation of the 
starveling-poet was an event never 
to be forgotten. Mdlle. Cruvelli’s 
appearances were chiefly confined 
to the parts of Leonora in the /i- 
delio and Desdemona in Ofelo; 
which perhaps were never worse 
sung or acted, whilst Grisi threw 
her whole heart and soul into the 
series of characters she played, as 
if to show that she had by no means 
passed the zenith of her powers, 
and was as capable as ever of re- 
maining the supreme frima donna 
assoluta of the theatre she had done 
so much to support. A new se- 
conda donna, Mdlle. Marai, who 
débuted in Guglielmo Tell, and af- 
terwards appeared in Rossini’s J/a- 
tilda di Shabran, did good service 
throughout the season ; whilst Sig- 
nor Lucchesi as a tenor, not of the 
highest, but still of a most useful 
class, rendered services that at all 
times were advantageous. Besides 
the Matilda di Shabran, the Comte 
a’ Ory—the last comic opera of the 
same composer—was introduced at 
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ing; and yet, in the teeth of pe- 
cuniary losses that were enormous, 
‘efforts were made, though with- 
out effect, to obtain possession of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, on the part 
of the lessee of Covent-garden,”* 
and that, too, in spite of the warn- 
ing Mr. Lumley’s course of action 
offered in trying to combine the 
management of his own theatre 
with that of Les Italiens in Paris! 

At the second Philharmonic So- 
ciety’s Concert of this year an at- 
tempt was made to obtain a fair 
hearing for some of Schumann’s 
music; an overture, scherzo, and 
finale being introduced, only to be 
‘received with the almost dead si- 
lence of disapproval,’ and to be 
pronounced ‘a display of unat- 
tractive cacophony,’ whilst the pre- 
diction was hazarded, that ‘not 
many more experiments amongst 
this composer’s works—bad, be- 
cause generally ugly, and essentially 
meagre in every form—would be 
ventured in England.’¢ Like numer- 
ous other similar predictions, the 
result simply of prejudice, this 
sweeping condemnation has not 
been entirely verified, although 
even up to this time Schumann’s 
works are not so generally accepted 
as they probably may be in the fu- 
ture. That they will ever take rank 
upon the same level with those of 
Mozart, Beethoven, or Mendels- 
sohn, is by no means likely ; still, 
there is so much originality of 
invention, and cleverness of con- 
struction and instrumentation, in 
them, particularly in his sympho- 
nies, that they will assuredly hold 
their ground in spite of the ab- 
sence of any rich or sustained 
flow of melody. At the sixth 
concert some of M. Berlioz’s com- 
positions were given, under that 
gentleman’s personal direction; but 
the ‘Harold’ symphony, and the 
overture, ‘Le Carnaval Romain,’ did 
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not pass without disapprobation— 
a specimen of discourtesy not at all 
creditable to the audience. On the 
other hand, compensation was, how- 
ever, to a certain extent, afforded 
by a sacred song, entitled the ‘ Re- 
pose of the Holy Family’—beauti- 
fully sung by Signor Gardoni—hav- 
ing been warmly encored. 

For the musical direction of the 
New Philharmonic Society's Con- 
certs, Herr Lindpaintner, a German 
musician of considerable celebrity, 
was engaged, but without any great 
advantage tothe undertaking,which 
more than ever put on the form of 
an individual speculation. The 
chief feature of the entire series of 
its concerts was a performance of 
Cherubini’s Requiem at the second 
—a work of the highest musica! 
importance, although, like most of 
the eccentric Florentine composer's 
‘creations,’ by far too little known 
in this country. Notwithstanding 
that this work was for the most 
part meritoriously performed, and 
attentively listened to by a dis- 
criminating audience, it failed to 
make such an impression as could 
insure a permanent acceptance. 
Dr. Wylde’s music to Paradise Lost 
occupied nearly the whole of the 
first act of the third concert of this 
Society; but it failed to please, 
more on account of the text not 
having been wisely selected than 
because of absence of melody or 
appropriate instrumentation. There 
was an absence of science in the 
score, especially in the overture 
and concluding chorus, that like- 
wise militated against its thorough 
acceptance. It was on this occa- 
sion that I heard for the first time 
Miss Arabella Goddard play Mr. 
W. Sterndale Bennett’s Concerto 
in C minor, from memory, with a 
precision of mechanism and an ac- 
curacy of detail that indicated the 
largest promise of the celebrity she 
speedily attained, and still main- 
tains; She had previously ren- 
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dered Beethoven’s grand solo Son- 
ata (Op. 106) at the Musical Quar- 
tet Association, on Thursday April 
the 14th; and from the commen- 
dation that had been accorded to 
her for having mastered the dif- 
ficulties of that intricate compo- 
sition with the utmost ease, my ex- 
pectations were greatly raised ; in 
a word, it induced me indeed to 
expect that I should meet with 
one whose performance would not 
only be then satisfactory, but 
equally promising for the future. 
Although I was not entirely pleased 
with the rendering of the Concerto 
above mentioned, simply on ac- 
count of an absence of that expres- 
sion which could scarcely have been 
anticipated to be present in one so 
young, there was more than enough 
of force, precision, and thorough 
intelligence, combined with self-re- 
liance, that gave as large an indi- 
cation of future excellence as of 
immediate success, from which the 
most favourable expectations were 
only to be augured. Herr Lind- 
paintner’s connection with the New 
Philharmonic Society concluded 
with the fourth concert, when a 
heavy sacred Cantata, entitled the 
lVidow of Naim, from his pen, was 
performed, but without at all obtain- 
ing any amount even of esteem. 
The fifth and last concerts were 
conducted by Spohr, but without 
any special coincidences to call for 
either remark or remembrance. 
The Musical Union matinées of 
this year presented a more numer- 
ous succession of pianists than had 
ever previously or since been at- 
tempted. As not one of them, how- 
ever, was deserving of unqualified 
praise, it is sufficient merely to re- 
cord that they were— Master A. 
Napoleon, Mdlle. Graver, Herr 
Haberbier, Mdlle. Staudach, Herr 
Blumenthal, and Herr Ferdinand 
Hiller. Of these I only heard the 
third and the last, but their per- 
formances failed to make any such 
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impression upon my mind as to 
call for any special remark. 

Very little comment is necessary 
respecting the Royal Italian Opera 
season of 1854, the result of which 
was a profit to the management, 
chiefly on account of four special 
events: the return of Mdme. Viar- 
dot to the scene of her former tri- 
umphs ; the engagements of La- 
blache and Mdlle. Cruvelli; and a 
series of so-called farewell perform- 
ances by Mdme. Grisi, which turned 
out to be no leave-takings at all, 
but which served both that lady’s 
purpose and the interests of the di- 
rectors to a very considerable ex- 
tent. Mdme. Viardot’s engagement 
was chiefly remarkable for her re- 
appearance with Tamberlik in the 
Prophéte; as Donna Anna in // Don 
Giovanni; as Desdemona in Ofe//o ; 
and in Gnecco’s La Prova a’ un 
Opera seria. Lablache rendered 
great service in the latter opera, 
and Ronconi’s personation of the 
starveling-poet was an event never 
to be forgotten. Mdlle. Cruvelli’s 
appearances were chiefly confined 
to the parts of Leonora in the /7- 
delio and Desdemona in Of¢edlo; 
which perhaps were never worse 
sung or acted, whilst Grisi threw 
her whole heart and soul into the 
series of characters she played, as 
if to show that she had by no means 
passed the zenith of her powers, 
and was as capable as ever of re- 
maining the supreme /rima donna 
assoluta of the theatre she had done 
so much to support. A new se- 
conda donna, Mdlle. Marai, who 
débuted in Guglielmo Tell, and af- 
terwards appeared in Rossini’s J/a- 
tilda di Shabran, did good service 
throughout the season ; whilst Sig- 
nor Lucchesi as a tenor, not of the 
highest, but still of a most useful 
class, rendered services that at all 
times were advantageous. Besides 
the Matilda di Shabran, the Comte 
ad’ Ory—the last comic opera of the 
same composer—was introduced at 
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the fag-end of the season ; but al- 
though the leading female charac- 
ters were played by Mdmes. Viar- 
dot and Bosio, it fell so flat, that it 
has ever since been struck out of 
the réfertoire. These novelties ne- 
cessitated little or no outlay, and 
thus enabled the management, in 
a measure, to retrieve the heavy 
losses of 1852, which were aug- 
mented by the deficiency of 1853. 

In 1854, Mr. A. H. Thistle- 
thwayte was ordered out to the 
Crimea; but before leaving Eng- 
land, he executed a will, whereby he 
left his share in the Royal Italian 
Opera equally between Colonel 
Brownlow Knox and Mr. F. Gye. 
He died in the hospital at Scutari 
in November 1854, and his will was 
subsequently proved by Colonel 
Knox. On his leaving England, a 
fresh agreement was entered into 
between the then proprietors of 
Covent-Garden Theatre and Mr. F. 
Gye for a new lease to the latter 
for ten years, from October 1853, 
and from that moment he assumed 
the sole management. 

Of the Philharmonic Society’s 
Concerts during the season of 1854 
there is no need to speak, since the 
directors were content to rely upon 
many of those time-honoured works 
by the three great masters, which 
were—as they still are—acceptable 
to their subscribers ; and these were 
rendered with so much precision 
that the complaint amongst a few 
of an absence of novelty really went 
for little or nothing ; besides, it 
could by no means be positively 
said that newer works than those 
contained in the réfertoire were 
wholly disregarded, since Schu- 
mann’s Symphony in B flat was 
given at the seventh concert, and 
permitted to pass without manifest- 
ation of disapprobation, not be- 
cause of its being better liked than 
were his other works that had been 
given in the previous season,* but 
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of its having been introduced into 
the scheme by ‘command,’ and of 
its being felt that it would have 
been bad taste to show any hostile 
feeling in the immediate presence 
of royalty. 

At the second concert of the 
New Philharmonic Society, Herr 
Ernst played Mendelssohn’s vio- 
lin Concerto with immense spirit, 
but far from perfectly with regard 
to truthful intonation,—a fault he 
never wholly overcame. Mdlle. 
Graver also attempted the same 
composer’s Serenade and Allegro 
Giojoso, but made nothing what- 
ever of either. Vastly different, 
however, was Mdlle. Clauss’ inter- 
pretation of Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo in G minor, which could not 
have been better rendered by any 
living pianist, not even by the 
fingers of the genius by whose 
brain it had been invented. Wag- 
ner’s overture to Zannhaiiser was 
likewise introduced ; but not being 
understood or at all cared for, 
chiefly because it was then the 
fashion to write that composer 
down—as it still is in certain quar- 
ters—it fell dead. It is something, 
however, to say that it was not 
hissed. As in the previous year, 
Herr Lindpaintner was the musi- 
cal conductor; but on his leav- 
ing England before the series of 
concerts ended, Dr. Wylde—whose 
speculation, it began to be well 
understood, the New Philharmonic 
Society really was—presided at the 
concluding meeting, no answer 
having been given to the inquiry, 
‘Who were the directors?’ who were 
considered to be little else than 
‘veiled prophets.’ 

At the Musical Union only one 
novelty as a pianist, Herr Klind- 
worth, was introduced ; but Mdlle. 
Clauss was several times heard to 
advantage, as she was playing her 
very best, and showing immense in- 
telligence, which was as great a cha- 
racteristic in her performances as 
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her clever and never-failing me- 
chanism. Ernst and Molique were 
conjoined on one or two occasions 
with manifest advantage. Looking 
at the musical season of 1854 in 
all its aspects, it was certainly one 
of the dullest that had transpired 
for many years. 

The Royal Italian Opera season 
of 1855 began with great promise, 
was brilliantly continued, and end- 
ed satisfactorily to the public, al- 
though anything but profitably to 
the management. This was the 
year in which the Emperor and 
Empress of the French visited Lon- 
don, and made a state visit to Co- 
vent Garden in company with her 
most gracious Majesty the Queen, 
the Prince Consort, and various 
other members of the royal family. 
A more brilliant night than that of 
Thursday, April 19th, had not in- 
deed been witnessed in modern 
times. The older Aaditués contend- 
ed that it was not to be compared 
with similar occasions at His Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre in 1814 and 1815, 
when the allied sovereigns and 
other foreign celebrities were féted 
to ‘the top of their bent,’ and re- 
ceived everywhere with the utmost 
enthusiasm ; but all were agreed 
that this state visit was the next 
best affair of its kind to those 
that were given to celebrate the 
downfall of the first, as this was 
intended to celebrate the establish- 
ment of the second Napoleonic 
empire. One general note of com- 
plaint was uttered with reference 
to the opera selected for perform- 
ance ‘by command,’ which, grand 
as it is, was in no single point 
suited to such an occasion — 
Beethoven’s /idelio. The Leonora 
of that night was a German /rima 
donna, who came to London with 
a considerable reputation, being 
heralded as a genuine successor of 
Grisi—Mdlle. Jenny Ney. Unfor- 
tunately the expectation such an 
announcement had raised was 
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doomed to be disappointed; for 
scarcely any one whom Mr. F. Gye 
had of late engaged as a novelty 
turned out to be less capable of 
winning the approbation of his sub- 
scribers and the public. Mdlle. 
Ney’s voice was harsh and guttural, 
and her method of the coarsest, 
whilst her figure and personal ap- 
pearance were equally unattractive. 
Combined with an amount of nerv- 
ousness that very nearly prevented 
her either singing or acting, which 
the circumstances of the night of 
her appearance only served to ag- 
gravate, these defects told so cru- 
elly to her disadvantage that she 
never for an instant rose above 
them. That she had been an effec- 
tive vocalist, after the German type, 
there could be little doubt; but 
she ought to have appeared at 
least ten years earlier to have had 
any chance whatever of ‘making 
her public’ in this country. I heard 
her again at Dresden in the autumn 
of 1862, in the Zucresia Borgia, 
when her powers were so diminish- 
ed that it was scarcely possible to 
endure her attempt to get through 
the somewhat exacting music of the 
title 7d/e. On the occasion of Mdlle. 
Ney’s début in the Fidelio, Formes 
was cast for the part of Rocco, 
one of the best in his réferfoire. 
With his usual wrong-headedness, 
he had forced himself to believe 
that he was insulted in having been 
called upon to appear before the 
Emperor of the French, whom, as 
an avowed Republican, he loudly 
asserted, he hated with the in- 
tensest animosity. As he could 
not shirk his duty, he resolved, 
with an amount of silliness for 
which he was proverbial, to enter 
a protest, which he manifested by 
dressing himself very much like a 
Spanish matadore, and enveloping 
his waist in the broadest red sash 
that could be procured. To the 
general public there was no mean- 
ing whatever in this piece of ab- 
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surdity, nor could they understand 
the continuously ridiculous panto- 
mime by which, in constantly point- 
ing to the red rag wrapped round 
him, he imagined they would per- 
ceive how disgusted he was. Be- 
hind the scenes, those who were in 
the secret were choking with laugh- 
ter, especially as whenever he left 
the stage he appealed to them, 
whether he had not triumphantly 
offered insult for insult. 

However, on the 26th of April a 
new baritone arrived—Signor Gra- 
ziani—who has held his ground 
ever since as one of the most use- 
ful, if not one of the most polished, 
vocalists Italy has of late years 
reared. Verdi's ELrnani was the 
opera chosen for his entrée, the 
part of Carlo, as especially suited 
to his voice, being intrusted to 
him, Ere he had sung three bars 
it was evident that he possessed 
one of the most mellifluous organs 
with which mortal was ever blessed, 
although he had much of the sing- 
er’s art to learn, as regarded accent, 
verve, and the power of advan- 
tageously displaying nature’s rarest 
gifts. It was thought that, like 
Mdme. Bosio, he might profit by 
being compelled, both here and in 
Paris, to study other music and 
another manner of execution than 
such as had warmed and enchanted 
a public in Italy; but that expec- 
tation has never been realised. 
What Signor Graziani was in 1855 
he still remains in 1872. His voice 
has lost little or nothing of its rich 
and mellow tone, but his phrasing, 
except in one or two songs of mi- 
nor importance, remains uncouth 
and ungraceful, whilst his acting 
shows neither mind nor purpose. 
A favourite, however, he became 
from the first, and so he remains— 
a singular instance of what a voice 
can effect—with little or nothing 
else to recommend him.* ‘The fa- 
vourable impression Graziani had 

* See Atheneum for 1855, p. 593: 
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made in the Zrnani induced the 
management to put him forward in 
another of Verdi’s operas—// 7yo- 
vatore—a work which has been, 
and still is, ‘the rage’ all over En- 
rope,—in spite of its flimsiness in 
every act but the last, which is from 
beginning to end a direct plagiarism 
of Beethoven,—and has brought 
more money into theatrical trea- 
suries than any other production of 
modern times. If Graziani had 
sung nothing else in this opera than 
the air, ‘Il balen del suo sorriso,’ 
as the Conte di Luna, he would 
have permanently established him- 
self; yet whoever witnessed the 
clumsy manner in which he ‘ loafed’ 
down to the footlights as the sym- 
phony of this air was being played 
—as he still does—could not have 
anticipated anything else than a 
manifestation of the most positive 
vulgarity, instead of hearing the 
beautiful voice and suave cantadbile 
with which he invested that some- 
what commonplace, yet not the less 
popular, invention. Mdlle. Ney 
was the Leonora of this occasion, 
and was singing and acting with 
care, according to the habit of Ger- 
man stage usage; but nothing more. 
The event of the evening, however, 
was Mdme. Viardot’s Azucena, the 
part she had ‘created’ in Paris, and 
one of the most remarkable per- 
formances of its time. The savage, 
credulous, restless Spanish gipsy, 
strong in her instincts, but whose 
reason amounts to little beyond a 
few broken ideas of revenge, was 
manifested in every word, look, and 
gesture. Since Pasta and Rubini 
left the stage, nothing of nicer vocal 
finish, and nothing in dramatic utter- 
ance more true and beautiful, than 
her delivery of the andantino, ‘ Si 
la stanchezza,’ had ever been list- 
ened to. The Royal Italian Opera 
had never indeed heard such sing- 
ing as hers in such music, which 
laid thoroughly within her com- 
pass, the middle portion of which 
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had gained both body and sweet- 
ness. ‘Tamberlik undertook the 
part of the Trovatore, and gained 
ground with his audience as the 
opera proceeded; but his mag- 
nificent voice gave unwelcome evi- 
dence of wear and tear in its di- 
minished resonance, when he de- 
sired to use it to advantage in the 
most exacting passages.’ 

Another performance of this sea- 
son, as being one of the most bril- 
liant of modern times within my 
* Recollections,’ cannot be passed 
over—that of Rossini’s // Bardiere, 
on Thursday, June 14th, with Ma- 
rio as Almaviva, Lablache as Dr. 
Bartolo, and Mdme. Viardot as 
Rosina. ‘This was indeed one of 
Mario’s best nights, for ‘he sung 
and played to perfection,’ excited, 
it would seem, by the stupid tyran- 
nies of Lablache, and by the bril- 
liancy and humour of Mdme. Viar- 
dot’s Rosina—the last a version 
entirely new to London. Perhaps 
the lady’s cadenzas in the ‘Una 
voce’ were over-elaborated ; but, 
as a display of science, charm, and 
vocal finish, her singing of the part, 
as a whole, was not to be exceeded, 
whilst her acting was as finished 
and complete in its comedy as if 
she had been only a quiet actress, 
unable to play Valentine (Zes Hu- 
guenots), Rachel (La Juive), Fides 
(Le Prophéte), the gipsy Azucena 
(47 Trovatore), and the peasant 
Zerlina (// Don Giovanni). Formes 
was the Don Basilio on this occa- 
sion, and threw a large amount of 
quaint humour into the part; but 
he sang the celebrated ‘ Calunnia’ 
song of the first act much too 
coarsely and vehemently. 

Meyerbeer’s L’L£toile du Nord, 
which had been produced at the 
Opéra Comique, Paris, in the month 
of April in the preceding year, and 
was repeated in February 13855, 
having been promised at the Royal 
Italian Opera, was brought forward 
on Thursday, July 19th, agreeably 
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to the wishes of the composer, who 
had not only attended and super- 
intended the rehearsals, but had 
rewritten a portion of the score, 
and made several changes that were 
essential in the adaptation to an 
Italian version. The part of Grit- 
zenko, for instance, was consider- 
ably enlarged and written up for 
Lablache, whilst an elegant ro- 
manza, scored with the greatest fe- 
licity, was introduced for Danilo- 
witz (Gardoni) in the third act. A 
terzetto for male voices, that had 
been omitted in Paris, was also re- 
stored. ‘In the account of the re- 
presentation of this difficult opera 
—one of the most difficult of pro- 
duction in existence—the chief 
honours were due to the orchestra, 
the chorus, and the mise en scéie. 
The first and second were suffi- 
ciently perfect to content the most 
exigent of maestri, Mr. Costa, whilst 
the third was rich, tasteful, and la- 
vish enough to have contented the 
most satiated of publics. Few —if 
any other—‘theatres in Europe 
could ever have presented a more 
superb combination than the/adb/eau 
at the end of the second act, which 
was especially noticeable as dis- 
playing an attention to contrast of 
colour new on the English stage. 
Next, the two principal ladies 
claimed high commendation. Ma- 
dame Bosio, as Catarina, looked 
the part charmingly, and sung its 
difficult music like one to whom 
nothing was difficult, whilst she 
acted better than she had ever be- 
fore been seen to do. Mdlle. Marai 
was excellent in look, gesture, and 
singing, as the peasant Prescovia ;’ 
and had the two vizvandiéres (Ma- 
dame Rudersdorf and Mdlle. Jenny 
Baur) been equal to the ladies al- 
ready mentioned, the entire female 
cast would have been unblem- 
ished. 

Among the gentlemen Lablache 
was supreme. ‘ A more masterly or 
spirited creation than that of Grit- 
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zenko was never produced, even 
by a young artiste eager to engage 
and win public favour, than was 
accomplished by the veteran dasso 
when undertaking a part so com- 
paratively secondary. His whole de- 
meanour and delivery, especially 
on his appearance in the first act, 
as the chief of the marauding Cos- 
sacks, during the drilling of the 
soldiers in the second act, and in 
the trio of the third act, were ad- 
mirable. His voice seemed to have 
refreshed itself for this task, and 
he towered above every one else 
with whom he was conjoined by 
the force, no less than by the fin- 
ish, of his acting. ‘ The singing of 
Formes, as Pietro, was by no means 
good. Scarcely a phrase was firm 
in time, neither was his execution 
genuine, nor his intonation correct. 
His voice, indeed, seemed to have 
lost both body and roundness. His 
action was likewise so redundant 
as to become a disturbance rather 
than a pleasurable excitement tothe 
audience’—a version in every re- 
spect totally different from that of 
M. Bataille, the original Czar of the 
opera, but whose manner was by no 
means satisfactory to myself when 
I saw him a short time afterwards 
in Paris. Indeed M. Faure’s per- 
sonation of that character is the 
only true ideal that has yet been 
presented; and had the Royal ita- 
lian Opera been fortunate enough 
to have had his services in 1855, 
instead of 1872, the cast might have 
been pronounced to have been per- 
fect. Instead of the quiet dignity 
which M. Bataille manifested in 
large—but which M. Faure mani- 
fests in larger—proportions, there 
was an obtrusive vulgarity, mingled 
with an evident self-complacency, 
in everything that Formes did, 
which spoiled all the more import- 
ant points and striking effects— 
‘an aimless rushing to and fro—a 
choice of attitude neither good in 
itself nor successful as forming part 
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of a group. It was like a contradic- 
tion interms to have called so rough 
and riotous a person the weak point 
in the Covent Garden version of 
LP Etoile du Nord. Yet such was 
the case, and more than one diffi- 
cult passage in the music, as in the 
story, was perilled by the promi- 
nence of his slovenly and pretend- 
ing execution."* Gardoni, as Da- 
nilowitz, was graceful rather than 
vivacious ; but he sung with a finish 
which foiled the coarseness of the 
hero, with whom he had almost al- 
ways to appear in company. The 
minor characters being well sup- 
ported helped to render the success 
of Z’ Etoile a genuine triumph. M. 
Meyerbeer was twice called for 
with real enthusiasm at the end of 
the second act, and again at the 
close of the opera, and was greeted 
with such applause as is rarely heard 
in London. I was present, with 
him and Mr. Costa, after the opera, 
when he expressed a desire to re- 
turn his thanks to the members of 
the band, and went with them to 
the private room beneath the stage. 
Meyerbeer had evidently arranged 
a very neat little speech in English 
for the occasion ; but when he had 
uttered a few words he completely 
broke down. After a brief pause, 
when the applause of the band had 
ceased, he managed, however, to 
say—what was indeed more appro- 
priate and suitable to the occasion 
than any ‘set speech’ could possi- 
bly have been—‘ Gentlemen, the 
heart is so full, that the words are 
nowhere!’ So gratified was he in- 
deed at the moment, that he pro- 
mised he would not only soon re- 
turn to London, but that ‘ he would 
write some new work expressly for 
a country so rich in executive 
power as our own.’ JL’ £/oile du 
Nord was played to the end of the 
season, alternately with the /ro- 
phéte; but on the two or three last 
nights Tagliafico had to undertake 


* See Atheneum for 1855, p. 847. 
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the part of Gritzenko, because La- 
blache’s engagement terminated on 
Monday, July 30th—the last occa- 
sion of his appearance on any stage, 
for he died in the following year at 
Naples, after a short illness, during 
which he was all at once reduced 
from his immense bulk to a mere 
skeleton. Painstaking and con- 
scientious as Tagliafico was as the 
musical giant’s substitute, the force 
of thecharacter no longer remained, 
and never since has it been, nor is 
it ever likely to be, revived. 
During a portion of the season 
Mr. E. T. Smith opened Drury-lane 
Theatre for the performance of 
Italian opera, after having secured 
some of the ‘unemployed talent’ 
which the closing of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre had rendered available ; 
but the manner in which the music 
was rendered, and the business af- 
fairs were conducted, was sosloven- 
ly, that the effort turned out little 
else than the decided failure that 
could but have been anticipated. 
I was quite content with having 
attended one performance, that of 
the Sonnambula on Monday, April 
16, when the opera was conducted 
by Mr. Tully—an English musician 
of some experience and cleverness. 
On that occasion Mdme. Gassier— 
who, as Signora Pasini, had sung at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1846 with 
Signors Castigliano and Bencich*— 
appeared as Amina, her husband 
being the Count, and Bettini, El- 
vino. ‘The whole undertaking was 
but of very third-rate importance, 
and could only anticipate the speedy 
failure that awaited it. A more 
composite corps opératigue, consist- 
ing of tolerable, indifferent, and in- 
efficient qualities, could scarcely 
have been brought together. The 
only member of the company who 
made any stand whatever was Sig- 
nor Gassier, who, however, scarcely 
advanced beyond ‘tip-top medio- 
crity.’ ‘In after years, when Mr. 
* See vol. x. p. 627. 
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Lumley’s connection with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre was entirely broken, 
Mr. E. T. Smith again became for 
a short period the director of that 
establishment; but his boldness did 
not command success.’* 

A series of attacks, that for some 
months about this time had been 
launched against Mr. Costa, now 
culminated, and led to an entire 
change in the management of the 
musical department of the Philhar- 
monic Society’s Concerts at the be- 
ginning of this year. Not only 
had a portion of the English press 
taken this line, but several foreign 
critics had also adopted it. In the 
latter instance it assumed the form 
of Mr. Costa being, if not posi- 
tively, yet indirectly, accused of 
having prevented M. Meyerbeer 
doing what he had never done 
in Paris—conducting in person 
LT’ Etoile du Nord. Amongst other 
journals, the A/usical World had 
adverted to this rumour, to which 
M. Meyerbeer immediately offered 
a spirited public contradiction. The 
letter he addressed to that journal 
was so characteristic of the man, 
and, moreover, so generous towards 
Mr. Costa, that I am induced to 
give its more important points. 
Referring to the erroneous state- 
ments of the Parisian journal as 
having caused him much pain, he 
said: ‘ Mr. Costa gave me so many 
proofs of zeal and devotedness dur- 
ing the rehearsals of Z’ /7oi/e, and 
conducted the orchestra with such 
admirable talent, that I am, in great 
part, indebted to him for the ex- 
cellent execution of that opera. Be- 
sides, Mr. Costa, far from oppos- 
ing himself to my directing the 
orchestra on the first performances, 
entreated me earnestly, on many 
different occasions, to do so. If, 
in spite of this, I did not comply, 
it is because the hearing of operas, 
given at Covent Garden before 
mine, had made me appreciate the 


* Reminiscences of the Opera, p. 357. 
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high intelligence with which Mr. 
Costa conducted all the works in 
question ; and because I could not 
intrust the directing of my music 
to hands more skilful and conscien- 
tious,’* 

Although it had been impossible 
to set M. Meyerbeer and Mr. Costa 
by the ears, the resignation of the 
latter, as the musical director of 
the Philharmonic Society’s Con- 
certs, was effected. For several 
seasons the demand had constantly 
been put forward for novelty ; but 
whenever the directors—to whom 
the preparation of the ‘schemes’ 
was intrusted—listened to that 
call, almost, as a matter of course, 
blame was attributed to them for 
their selection. The constitution 
ofthe Philharmonic Society’s band 
also stood in the way of Mr. Costa’s 
obtaining such performances as he 
deemed to be indispensable. Many 
of the performers, especially amorg 
the wind instrumentalists, had 
grown old and incompetent; but 
because of their membership it was 
insisted that their services should 
be retained. When, however, it 
came to pass that one or two of 
those used-up members, who had 
been removed from their orchestral 
duties, were elected directors of the 
Society for 1855, Mr. Costa felt 
that nothing remained for him but 
to retire. He had saved the So- 
ciety from ruin by undertaking the 
post of musical conductor in 1846 
—which led to a rupture with Mr. 
Lumley—and he had brought up 
its performances to a pitch of ex- 
cellence, unexampled in the his- 
tory of musical performances, out 
of slovenliness and imperfection 
that could no longer be tolerated ; 
yet he was placed, as it were, be- 
tween two fires—a portion of the 
press on the one hand, which per- 
sistently assailed him ; and the di- 
rectors on the other, who seemed to 

* See Atheneum for 1855, p. 1035. 
+ See vol, x. pp. 520, 623, 629, 
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value their old and incompetent or- 
chestral members above everything 
beside—that left him no alterna- 
tive but to resign, to the sorrow of 
those who had welcomed the pro- 
gress of art which he had initiated 
and advanced, and to the disgust 
of others, who were persuaded that 
the cry for a change on the score 
of novelty—which did not satisfy 
when it was listened to—had been 
originated with the foregone conclu- 
sion that a foreign conductor was 
at all hazards to be got rid of. A 
difference had also arisen concern- 
ing the manner in which a composi- 
tion of Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett 
had been conducted by Mr. Costa 
—the rights of which it is not within 
the compass of my purpose to dis- 
cuss—and this had provoked a feud, 
the consequences of which were 
indeed much to be regretted, espe- 
cially as partisanship was provoked 
that was alike injurious totwo emin- 
ent men who ought never to have 
been thus thrust into antagonism, 
when everything ought to have 
been done to have constituted them 
friends. No friendly intervention, 
however, took place. 

‘Discord, dire sister of the slaughtering 

power, 

Small at her birth, but rising every hour,’ 
was immediately provoked, the 
strife and bitterness of which was 
most unhappily permitted to run 
riot with increasing vehemence. It 
was believed—whether truly or not 
who shall venture to decide at this 
distance of time ?—that the direc- 
tors of the Philharmonic Society 
were themselves so divided on this 

natter, that all hope of their com- 
ing to an agreement as to a fit- 
ting successor seemed to be well- 
nigh impossible. When, therefore, 
the time for decision as to Mr. 
Costa’s substitute arrived, they 
found themselves completelyat sea. 
Every day brought the report be- 
fore the public of some new ap- 
pointment having been attempted 
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only to have failed. First, Spohr 
was named as a likely person to 
succeed to the baton, which re- 
mained without a hand to wield it, 
or a mind to direct its movements. 
Then, in rapid succession, were 
Herren Hallé and Lindpaintner 
put forward, only to be immediately 
pooh-poohed ; after whom M. Ber- 
lioz, of all people in the world, was 
spoken of; and then Mr. Charles 
Lucas was mentioned as likely to 
accept the office, if it were offered 
to him. Now was the discovery 
effectually made, how fallacious 
had been ‘ the favourite notion with 
a large party in the musical pro- 
fession, so long as Mr. Costa was 
installed as head of the Philhar- 
monic orchestra, that, could he be 
withdrawn, half a score of conduct- 
ors as competent as himself might 
be found in London alone.’ At last, 
however, ‘a wandering whisper,’ 
as it was called, ‘got afloat that 
Herr Wagner had been sent for by 
the directors.’ Speedily this rumour 
proved to be no idle report, but 
a reality. At one of their meetings, 
when having discussed this diffi- 
culty until every one was weary with- 
out coming to any decision, one of 
the most leading and influential 
members of that body hazarded 
the question—whether in joke or 
earnest has never been discovered 
—‘ Why not nominate Wagner, the 
most rising man in Europe?’ Then 
and there a resolution was come to, 
that a deputation should be imme- 
diately, in the depth of winter, de- 
spatched to Zurich, with the hope of 
averting the possibility of a refusal. 
The result was Herr Wagner’s en- 
gagement ; and what the reception 
he might anticipate would be was 
pretty distinctly inferred from its 
being immediately announced, that 
such an ‘appointment could but 
be regarded as nothing short of a 
wholesale offence to the native and 
foreign conductors in England, the 
justification of which could only 
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be found in the quarrels of selfish- 
ness with self-interest, terminated 
by a joint resolution to elect the 
candidate whom there was no pos- 
sibility of any section of amateurs 
or connoisseurs supporting.”* 

The reception which awaited 
Herr Wagner was thus anything 
but enviable, and with the first con- 
cert, which took place on Monday, 
March 12th, his fate was sealed. 
From the very moment that he 
tcok the baton in hand, it was 
perceived that all the effectiveness 
which Mr. Costa had been at the 
utmost pains to obtain was scat- 
tered and gone. That it was the 
same band that ‘master’ had con- 
ducted in the past year, and that 
most of its members were still un- 
der his direction at the Royal 
Italian Opera, could scarcely be 
believed. It was to all intents and 
purposes demoralised, either of set 
purpose, or, which was more pro- 
bable, because the differences of 
Herr Wagner’s beat and readings 
were sO positive that it was im- 
possible they could be immediately 
understood. ‘Then he conducted 
every portion of the concert by 
memory, without condescending to 
place a score before him, which, 
however strong the proof might be 
of his musical knowledge, was by 
no means calculated to give his 
forces confidence in his general- 
ship. Every suggestion his manner 
of leading manifested 


* Was sad by fits, by starts ‘twas wild,’ 


The audience, which was exceed- 
ingly scanty, seemed at first be- 
wildered. They looked at one an- 
other, as if silently to inquire what 
it all meant. Soon, however, they 
began to smile, then to laugh, but 
at last to manifest disgust. ‘The 
most rising man in Europe’+ was 
tried, and found to be miserably 
wanting. Instead of improvement 


* See Atheneum for 1855, p. 120. 
+ See above. 
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following upon the failure of Herr 
Wagner's début, matters only pro- 
ceeded from bad to worse. The 
record of the disappointment of 
the first concert is that of every 
other which succeeded it; so that 
it was felt as a relief to every one 
concerned — directors, audience, 
and conductor—when the series 
came to an end. Herr Wagner 
was grievously offended at the cri- 
ticisms—unsparing enough in all 
conscience — that were launched 
against him, and was, it was said, 
with difficulty restrained, after the 
first and second concerts, from 
throwing up his office. He had no 
one, however, but himself to thank 
for a reception that will be long 
remembered as one of the most un- 
welcome that was ever accorded to 
a ‘master’ who had made for him- 
self a name abroad. The Philhar- 
monic Society possessed the true 
‘traditions’ of Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, and 
every other composer of note and 
merit ; but Herr Wagner upset them 
all, preferring to attempt to guide 
his forces by a system of exaggera- 
tion that was as fatiguing as it was 
whimsical, and remarkable for no- 
thing else than inappropriate and 
fierce sforzandi and ill-mannered 
rallentandi. To their credit, the 
directors were at the utmost pains 
—ineffectually indeed—to palliate 
the bitterness with which he was 
assailed, to soothe his offended 
vanity, and to satisfy his wounded 
pride. They had made a bad bar- 
gain, and all that they could do 
was to make the best of it, and to 
resolve not to commit a similar 
mistake for the next season. They 
well nigh perilled the existence of 
the Society itself; but the prog- 
nostications that it would be seen 
they had actually destroyed it were 
not verified, although a wound was 
so deeply and severely inflicted, 
that not until within the last two 
or three seasons could it be said 
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that a recovery had become ap- 
parent. Yet, in spite of divisions 
from within and increasing com- 
petition from without, the Society 
‘weathered a storm’ from which 
scarcely any other institution could 
ever have hoped to have escaped. 

Of the New Philharmonic Society 
it is unnecessary to preserve any 
record. Inaugurated with a great 
flourish of trumpets, ‘that some of 
its concerts would be devoted to 
the purposes of charity,’ little came 
of it in the way either of pecuniary 
prosperity or artistic progress. M. 
Berlioz, who had been announced 
as the probable conductor of the 
series, only put in an appearance 
at the last two concerts, the sole 
musical direction of the others hav- 
ing fallen into the hands of Dr. 
Wylde, who began then to be more 
fully understood as ‘ the New Phil- 
harmonic Society.’ 

The Musical Union matinées like- 
wise call for no extraordinary refer- 
ence beyond a statement of the 
fact that they continued to draw, 
as they deserved, the patronage of 
those of ‘the upper ten thousand’ 
who had the taste to discriminate as 
to what really deserved to be called 
classical chamber music, and to 
appreciate the finished and com- 
plete measure of its performance. 

The Birmingham Festival, held, 
asusual,in the month of September, 
was remarkable for the production 
of Mr. Costa’s first sacred oratorio, 
£ti, about which, previously te its 
presentation, vastly different opi- 
nions had been formed and ex- 
pressed. Having had the privilege 
of hearing several of the ‘numbers,’ 
when on a visit to that gentleman 
in the Isle of Wight in 185 4—where 
the greater part of the oratorio was 
written—and having also been pre- 
sent at nearly all the previous re- 
hearsals in London, several weeks 
before ‘the event’ came off at Bir- 
mingham, I was quite prepared for 
the entire and unequivocal success 
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which attended its first public hear- 
ing. Mr. Costa was to have had 
the advantage of Madame Clara 
Novello’s presence, for whom he 
had written the principal soprano 
part ; but at the last moment that 
lady refused to accept the terms the 
Festival committee only felt justi- 
fied in offering, and Mdme.Castellan 
had to become her substitute, at an 
evident disadvantage, inasmuch as 
not only were her powers waning, 
but she was by no means qualified 
to give the same effect to Mr. Cos- 
ta’s ‘creation,’ which her more regu- 
larly built oratorio rival would 
have been able to demonstrate. 
Mdme. Castellan, however, did her 
utmost, and, if doing nothing more, 
made the fact thoroughly apparent 
how effective was every portion of 
the work in its construction for an 
artiste of Mdme. C. Novello’s pow- 
ers. With Mdme. Castellan, Mdme. 
Viardot was associated, and appear- 
ed to the greatest advantage in the 
music of the child Samuel, giving 
every bar of the music allotted to 
that character with that poetical 
feeling, and that refinement and 
measure in its expression, which 
ranked her amongst the few com- 
petent artistes of any age, whose 
completeness has been attested by 
their versatility, and whose enuncia- 
tion of devotional music has never 
been exceeded. Mr. Sims Reeves 
sung the tenor part throughout with 
the truest loyalty, and in the war-song 
of the first act, ‘ Philistines, hark ! 
stirred up the audience as with the 
sound of a trumpet. Herr Formes’ 
delivery of the prophet ré/e was 
somewhat heavy, but in some por- 
tions he manifested an amount of 
feeling that was scarcely to have 
been expected of him, and would 
not have been apparent had he 
not been severely drilled by the 
composer. To Mr. Weiss was al- 
lotted the second bass part, chief- 
ly consisting of declamatory reci- 
tatives, which he delivered with 
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due force and appropriate expres- 
sion. The general remark concern- 
ing the work in its entirety was, 
that whilst it was brimful of the 
ripest and richest Italian melody, 
it was coloured by the most elegant 
instrumentation, and arranged with 
the utmost propriety as to the sub- 
ject. Several of the more elaborately 
worked portions of the score, es- 
pecially from amongst the choruses, 
manifested great experience and 
force in contrapuntal writing, and 
in one trio, ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord,’ a specimen of Mr. Costa’s 
ability for working in canon came 
out with the greatest clearness. 
The ‘Israelites’ March’ caused an 
amount of enthusiasm rarely indeed 
witnessed at a sacred performance 
—an appreciation by no means 
misapplied ; for to this day no spe- 
cimen of martial music stirs up an 
audience with greater influence, or 
is hailed wherever it is heard—whe- 
ther in the church, on the military 
parade, or in the concert room— 
with more positive evidences of sa- 
tisfaction. Having been present 
at the performance of £7, I can 
testify to the enjoyment it uni- 
versally produced. Doubts were 
expressed as to its being a work 
that would live, and maintain 
the impression it originally pro- 
duced. That feeling has long since 
passed away, for at the present day 
scarcely any other sacred work of 
modern times — not even the 
Elijah of Mendelssohn — is _re- 
ceived with greater warmth of fa- 
vour or affection. With the other 
circumstances of the Birmingham 
Festival it is unnecessary to deal. 
The £2 was ¢he event of its celebra- 
tion, and will remain, so long as the 
triennial proceedings of England’s 
midland metropolis are recorded, 
as standing side by side with the 
previous and equally triumphant 
first hearing of Mendelssohn’s high- 
ly dramatic oratorio, E/ijah.* 
* See vol. x. p. 631. 








In the last month of the year 
Mdme. Lind-Goldschmidt gave two 
concerts at Exeter Hall, the works 
selected being the Creation and 
the Zvijah. They merely served, 
however, to demonstrate that al- 
though ‘the Swedish nightingale’s 
forte in oratorio-singing was by 
no means diminished, the symp- 
toms of waning power were but too 
evident.’ 

On the night of the 4-5thof March 
1856, the Royal Italian Opera- 
house, Covent Garden, with all its 
contents, valued at 40,000/, the 
exclusive property of Mr. F. Gye, 
was burnt to the ground. The im- 
pression that event made upon Mr. 
Lumley’s mind was, to say the least 
of it, so singular that it is well worth 
recording. ‘On the 4th of March 
1856,’ he says, ‘I found myself in 
Paris, arranging multifarious mat- 
ters of business in that capital. My 
intention had been to stay for some 
time longer, and I had even made 
many engagements for the ensuing 
week. But on that day I felt un- 
accountably restless and uneasy. 
An uncontrollable impulse seemed 
to urge me to return to London. I 
reasoned with myself upon the fal- 
lacy of such “ presentiments,” but 
my self-created arguments against 
yielding to the impulse which tor- 
mented me proved insufficient to 
check a sudden resolve to return 
to England. I packed up my “per- 
sonals” hastily, and started for 
London by the evening mail. On 
the morning of the 5th of March, 
I arrived in town ; I proceeded at 
once direct from the railway to the 
office of one of my legal agents— 
situate near to London Bridge— 
and was there startled by the an- 
nouncement made by one of the 
clerks, that Covent Garden Theatre 
had been burned down during the 
night.* Hurrying to my friends, I 
* This catastrophe, it will be remembered, 


took place at the conclusion of a masked 
ball, given by the ‘Wizard’ Anderson. The 
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learned that telegraphic despatches 
had been sent off to me at Paris 
from a-dozen quarters. Curious that 
a strange “presentiment” should 
have already brought me back! On 
all sides I found my friends in a 
state of the utmost agitation and 
excitement. The destruction of the 
rival establishment had changed, 
as if by the wave of a magic wand, 
the whole aspect of my affairs. All 
crowded around me with offers of 
assistance, in order to enable me 
to commence at once active mea- 
sures for the reopening of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. Relieved from 
the fatal rivalry which had ulti- 
mately obtained the mastery, after 
having for years divided, the opera- 
tic world, Her Majesty’s Theatre 
might again, it was felt, look for- 
ward to a career of prosperity. At 
all events, the establishment could 
sail forth upon a new venture with 
far less chance of those sources of 
disaster which arose in the one 
formidable quarter. By this one 
event difficulties appeared to have 
shrunk into nothing. What in 
men’s eyes had been mountains 
now appeared mole-hills. A friend- 
ly hand came forward to smoothe 
the way for the new enterprise. 
Interview followed interview with 
all the patrons and supporters of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, and it was 
powerfully urged that every possi- 
ble step should be taken for the 
immediate opening of the estab- 
lishment.’* 

If Mr. Lumley imagined, as 
he doubtless did, that with the 
disastrous fire which had levelled 
the great opposition temple of the 
lyric drama in Covent Garden, all 
opposition from that quarter in the 
future would inevitably cease, and 
that the game had returned to his 


fire burst out even before the company had 
left the house, and hundreds of ‘masks’ 
escaped from the rapidly invading fire, rush- 
ing with terror and shrieks into the streets, 


* Reminiscences of the Opera, pp. 358-9- 
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own hands, he was speedily doomed 
to disappointment. Before the 
month was out the Duke of Bed- 
ford — the ground landlord—had 
obtained judgment in an action for 
the recovery of the site of the 
theatre, of which he took imme- 
diate possession with a view to its 
being rebuilt as speedily as possi- 
ble. Mr. F. Gye, having also, at the 
date of the fire, already made nu- 
merous engagements for the ensu- 
ing season, took the Lyceum Thea- 
tre, his negotiations for the pos- 
session of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
having failed.* This step having 
been taken, the next thing to be 
done was to retain the services of 
those artistes whom he had engaged, 
who at once consented, as it was 
said, out of friendship for him as well 
as out of sympathy with him in the 
unfortunate position in which he was 
placed, to accept reduced salaries ; 
but rather, in truth, with a view to 
the prevention of the restoration of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre under a re- 
newal of Mr. Lumley’s management. 
Although foiled in his object of re- 
establishing one opera-house, and 
that upon the site of the older es- 
tablishment, around which the halo 
of popularity to a certain extent 
still lingered, Mr. Lumley was not 
daunted by his opponent’s energetic 
measures, but at once set to work 
to gather a company around him, 
by means of whom he could carry 
on the war, if not with effectual 
success, yet at least with so much 
energy and courage as could but 
make him ‘ master of the situation’ 
until the new theatre should arise, 
like the fabled phcenix, from the 
ashes of its predecessor. To Mr. 
Costa, ‘before it was known that 
the Lyceum was to be opened for 
Italian opera, Mr. Lumley had ad- 
dressed proposals’ once more to 
become the musical conductor of 
the older theatre ; but the only re- 
ply he got was, that ‘at present 
* Reminiscences of the Opera, Pp. 359. 


Mr. Gye had his word, which he’ 
(Mr. Lumley) ‘knew was his bond ; 
although, ‘if anything should hap- 
pen in future, he would be willing 
to treat with him.”* If he made 
advances to any of the other mem- 
bers of Mr. F. Gye’s ¢rouwfe, which 
was reported to be the fact at the 
time, he took nothing whatever by 
his motion, Beletti being the only 
artiste who ‘returned to his first 
love.” So long as Mr. Costa re- 
mained with Mr. F. Gye, scarcely 
one amongst the company—with 
whom, whilst engaged in their re- 
spective duties, he bore the charac- 
ter ofa martinet, but when loosened 
from such ties was esteemed as 
a friend—ever so much as thought 
of leaving him. They would endure 
the misfortune and disadvantage of 
half-salaries rather than dissolve a 
connection that was alike as hon- 
ourable to the one as to the other. 
To give ‘grand opera’ in so small 
a theatre as the Lyceum was im- 
possible ; the minor range was 
therefore adhered to, with the ex- 
ception of Donizetti’s Faverita and 
Mozart’s // Den Giovanni. Grisi 
also, in spite of her previous ‘leave- 
takings,’ returned to aid the man- 
agement in its difficulties, and 
worked heartily and loyally to pro- 
mote its success. Only one new 
singer of any pretension joined the 
forces—Signor Neri-Beraldi—as a 
substitute for Tamberlik, who had 
not accepted a reéngagement ; but 
that artiste turned out to be by no 
means egual to his predecessor, 
although he became a most useful 
acquisition, and remained so for 
several seasons, as a second tenor. 
A Madame Devries put in an ap- 
pearance, but without the slightest 
advantage either to herself or to the 
theatre. Under such circumstances, 
‘Mr. F. Gye so far weathered his 
difficulties sensibly and courage- 
ously, without make-shift or com- 
plaint, or appeal in forma pauper- 


* Reminiscences of the Opera, p. 366. 
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és;’* whilst Mr. Lumley had no cause 
to be dissatisfied with the patronage 
accorded to him. That the lat- 
ter really deserved the favour he 
met with for his energy and perse- 
verance cannot be denied. Under 
the pressure ofenormous difficulties 
he rapidly brought a working com- 
pany together; and had less fuss 
been made about what had been 
done when the season terminated, 
‘the curtain might have been al- 
lowed to fall’ without any very 
severe remark or comment. Madlle. 
Wagner, whose services were se- 
cured, notwithstanding all the loss 
and annoyance she had caused in 
1852, never fully penetrated the 
public.t Although her own con- 
duct—and especially that of her 
father, who had insolently written 
that ‘England was only to be valued 
for her gold’—was condoned, and 
she was at first warmly received, she 
paled before the greatest impostor 
that ever presumed to present herself 
before an intelligent musical audi- 
ence as a prima donna— Malle. 
Piccolomini—who, by dint of sheer 
impudence, managed to lead the 
habitués, and a very large portion 
of the public, by the nose. As for 
singing, she had not an idea of 
what the meaning of that accom- 
plishment really was. She could 
no more sing a scale than she could 
move the Monument; and, if it had 
not been an insult to common 
sense, whenever she came in con- 
tact with a difficulty, the manner of 
her shaking her little head, making 
a dash at it, and then scrambling 
helter-skelter through it, would have 
been amusing. There was one 
thing, however, very much to her 
credit—that she never denied her 
incapacity, but rather honestly and 
conscientiously admitted the fact. 
On one occasion she was known 
indeed to have said, ‘ They call me 





* See Atheneum for 1856, p. 968. 
¢ See vol. xi, p. 42. 


} See Reminiscences of the Opera, p. 384. 
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little impostor, and they gives me 
bouquets, and applauses, and mo- 
neys; whynot be a little impostor ? 
She, however, proved a great card 
to Mr. Lumley during the seasons 
of 1856-7, and was the chief means 
of his keeping the doors of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre open. Of the 
entire company Mr. Lumley really 
produced only three artistes—Ma- 
dame Alboni and Signors Beletti 
and Calozolari; and the exhibition 
of these, the production of Za 7ra- 
viata, the triumphs of Mdlle. Pic- 
colomini, the reception of Mdlle. 
Wagner, and the unaccountable dis- 
appearance of Madame Albertini, 
after a début apparently as triumph- 
ant as any one of the others,—made 
up a tale ‘of musical dearth and 
imperfection’* which no semblance 
of popularity could overcome. 

Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett this 
year undertook the onerous duties 
of musical director of the Philhar- 
monic Society’s Concerts, concern- 
ing which I now cease to speak 
in detail, since it can by no means 
be said that the results that were 
expected from this appointment 
were realised. Previously to this 
accomplished musician and elegant 
composer assuming so responsible 
a position, there had been an inces- 
sant clamour for novelty going on 
in every direction. Unable to meet 
that demand to anything like the 
extent insisted upon, the directors 
ventured very slowly indeed upon 
making any change, chiefly in con- 
sequence of the invariable result 
—that whatever they presented 
was sure to meet with the most de- 
termined condemnation. Before 
Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett took up 
Mr. Costa’s duties, for the adequate 
performance of which Herr Wagner 
had, on all hands, been denounced 
as wholly incompetent, it was de- 
termined to attempt to appease 
those whom, as events transpired, 
it was found to be impossible to 


* See Athenaeum, p. 968. 
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satisfy. Five concerts ‘ dragged 
their slow length along,’ without 
any remarkable incident occurring 
in any respect worth recording; but 
at the sixth an effort was made, 
which well-nigh demolished the So- 
ciety out of hand—the performance 
of Schumann’s Cantata Paradise 
and the Peri, with Mdme. Lind- 
Goldschmidt as its interpreter-in- 
chief, by which an entire evening 
was occupied, and to all intents 
and purposes wasted. Mdme. 
Schumann,* who had appeared at 
the second concert, as well as at 
the second matinée of the Musical 
Union, and proved herself to be a 
pianiste of the highest class, with a 
brilliant finger producing the richest 
and most even tone and a facility 
of execution that was only equalled 
by her taste and style, was present 


* Mdme, (Clara Joséphine) Schumann, 
the widow of Robert Schumann, was the 
daughter of Frederick Wieck, and was first 
known as an accomplished pianiste under 
her maiden name, She was born at Leip- 
sic, September the 13th, 1819, and at five 
years of age commenced the study of the 
pianoforte under the tuition of her father, 
She attracted the attention of Paganini in 
1829, who thought highly of her talents and 
prognosticated her future eminence. Having 
travelled through the principal cities of Ger- 
many, she arrived at Paris in April 1839, 
and created a great sensation there. After 
giving concerts at Berlin and Weimar she 
married Robert Schumann, who had been a 
pupil of her father’s and a resident in his 
house. In 1844 she went to Russia, and to 
Vienna in 1846, with her husband, and then 
settled at Dresden. The death of Robert 
Schumann imposed upon her the necessity of 
working for the maintenance and support of 
her children; and this duty she has fulfilled 
with the utmost perseverance, assiduity, and 
affection, She has been an established fa- 
vourite in England ever since her first coming, 
and is year after year heard with unflagging 
attention and renewed enthusiasm, when- 
ever she returns for the duties of a musical 
season, She resides, when unoccupied with 
professional engagements, in a humble re- 
sidence at Baden-Baden, and pursues her 
Studies there with as much patience, deter- 
mination, and earnestness as when, in her 
childhood, she was unremitting in the fulfil- 
ment of a system of practice which has made 
her the accomplished artiste she is univer- 
Sally admitted to be. For a full detail of 
Mdme. Schumann's career, see Fétis’ Bio- 
graphie Universelle des Musiciens, tom, vii. 
Pp. 531-2. 


on this occasion, not amongst the 
audience, where her presence would 
have obtained for her both respect 
and sympathy, but actually upon 
the orchestra, immediately in front 
of the conductor, to whom she 
gave from time to time directions, 
which he communicated at second 
hand to the orchestra and vocal- 
ists. If the lady herself were so 
devoid of good taste as not to have 
perceived that she was entirely out 
of place in this position, the direc- 
tors at least ought to have saved her 
from herself by insisting upon her 
absence ; but if they had requested 
her presence, they were doubly cul- 
pable. From this and various other 
circumstances, it was impossible for 
either band, principals, or chorus 
to be at their ease. As for the con- 
ductor, he was much more puzzled 
than complimented by an interfer- 
ence that suggested incompetency 
on his part, and a positive inability 
to guide his forces without supe- 
rior direction. ‘There could be no 
doubt of the fact, that not a single 
hearer carried away one note of 
the music to which he had been 
for several hours listening. ‘The 
whole affair was as crude as it was 
extravagant, whimsical, and unin- 
telligible, overloaded with caprice, 
and totally devoid of the ghost of 
amelody. The performance, un- 
der so many disadvantages, was, 
moreover, as indifferent as could 
well be conceived. Mdme. Lind- 
Goldschmidt’s voice, worn and 
strained as it already was, seemed 
to be more fatigued and unequal 
than it had ever been before ; and 
thus she was unable to fight through 
‘a part which demanded more 
power in the lower register than 
she could possibly impart to it.’ 
The other singers—Mdmes. Weiss 
and Lockey, Messrs. Benson, Mon- 
tem Smith, and Lawler—did all 
they possibly could with musicas un- 
sympathetic as ever had been writ- 
ten ; but, beaten at the outset, they 
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one and all went through what was 
set down for them correctly enough, 
but without a spark of animation. 
The coldness with which the entire 
performance was received was fear- 
fully disheartening ; but to no one 
could it have been more distressing 
than to Mdme. Schumann herself, 
who could but be aware of ‘ the 
disappointment and aversion of the 
audience, whilst she had to endure 
the pain of witnessing a defeat’ 
that would have been confirmed by 
the most vehement demonstrations 
of aversion, had not the audience 
been restrained by the presence of 
royalty. 

During the whole of the season 
of 1856, Mdme. Schumann con- 
tinued to hold the very first position 
as a pianiste of the highest mark, 
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being engaged at the New Phil- 
harmonic Society’s concerts, as 
well as at those of the older institu- 
tion, the Musical Union, and many 
other véunions.. Miss Arabella God- 
dard was likewise conspicuously 
brought before the public on her 
return from Germany, on which ac- 
count comparisons between Mdme. 
Schumann and herself were un- 
wisely drawn, and with but a small 
amount of fairness or considera- 
tion for either the one or the other. 
The younger of the two was rising 
rapidly into fame; the other had 
already risen. To have pitted them, 
therefore, against each other, whilst 
it was most injudicious, could but 
cause an amount of bitterness to 
arise, as painful as it was undesir- 
able. 


BEAUTIFUL NAMES. 


—— 


XII, GWENDOLINE. 


Wuite as the silvery bow of lady-moon 
New bent in heaven : white as lilies fair 
That fling their radiance on the summer air : 
White as the hawthorn-flowers in leafy June : 
White as the snowdrifts which pale winter’s noon 
Lights without melting. White as these art thou ; 
As fair a radiance gilds thine angel brow, 
And gifts thee with this world’s most graceful boon. 
We may not look beyond that golden door 
Now closed in heaven ; but the loving seer 
Who gazed within it told in accents clear 
Of those who stand upon the amaranth floor, 
And haunt the glassy ocean’s glittering shore. 
They ever wear their robe of typal white ; 
Scarcely more pure up in that home of light 
Than in the old-world life they lived on earth before. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


OUTFLANKED, 


‘AND you,’ retorted Miss Cleeve, 
‘are not altered one atom. I do 
not believe you have grown an 
inch taller; and you are the same 
cold-blooded animal who used to 
sit on stones in the middle of the 
Love, looking like a limpet, all the 
while you were singing like a mer- 
maid.’ 

Hearing this polite speech, 
George laughed, and Herr Droi- 
gel executed a faint ‘ Ha, ha!’ by 
way of second; and though the 
description of my former self con- 
veyed in the young lady’s sentence 
was far from flattering, I could not 
help joining in the general merri- 
ment. 

‘Come, you can laugh, that is a 
blessing,’ remarked Miss Cleeve ; 
‘and, as it is an accomplishment 
of recent date, I must inquire who 
taught it to you. Now, Annie, have 
you forgotten all your pretty man- 
ners, for which you used to win 
such praise in days gone by? Do 
you intend to introduce me to this 
gentleman, or must I introduce 
myself? Who is he—your guard- 
ian, or your husband, or both?” 

‘Neither one nor the other,’ 
interposed the Professor; ‘but 
Droigel, by adoption Miss Annie’s 
father, and your most humble ser- 
vant.’ 

Miss Cleeve looked at him and 
at me sharply and curiously, then 
she said : 

‘Pray, Annie, how long is it 
since you discovered an adopted 
father necessary to your comfort 
and well-being? You got on very 
well without either a real or sham 
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parent, when I knew you. Or can 
it be,’ she suddenly added, ‘that 
this urbane gentleman is your 
step-grandpapa? Has Mrs. Mot- 
field—’ 

‘That sainted and most God- 
loved woman,’ Herr Droigel was 
beginning; but I could not endure 
the drift the conversation was 
taking. 

‘My grandmother is dead, Miss 
Cleeve,’ I said; ‘please, do not 
say anything more about her.’ 

‘Dead, little one! I am sorry,’ 
she exclaimed, and she put her 
arm round my neck. ‘ George, 
take that ridiculous conveyance 
back to its owner, and leave me 
to find my own way to the Parade. 
I wish to discourse to this young 
lady about those days of auld lang 
syne, when we pu’d the gowans 
fine. That is a dear fellow. Ax re- 
voir I 

And she kissed the tips of her 
fingers to her cavalier, who, turn- 
ing a smiling and handsome face 
towards us, raised his hat, and, 
obedient to the word of command, 
drove off. 

‘And now, dear, tell me all a- 
bout yourself,’ began Miss Cleeve. 
Then, ere I could reply by a word, 
she rattled on: ‘I have never been 
able to hear a sentence about you. 
My worthy relatives were dumb on 
the subject. Your uncle, whom I 
went to see, was “obliged by the 
affection I professed and the in- 
terest I displayed,” but considered 
that as the “ladies” objected to 
our intimacy, it had better cease. 
From that moment I have been a 
wanderer over the earth. I quar- 
relled with my bread-and-butter ; 
I flung it, as the children do, but- 
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ter-side downwards, to the end 
that it may be good for nothing 
when picked up. I left the Great 
House, where, if everything was 
very slow, it was also very sure. 
My mother inherited a small for- 
tune, and I went home to help her 
spend it. Then—well, then—she 
died,’—with a glance at her black 
dress ; ‘and I am now with the 
Dacres—that is Georgy Dacre,’ and 
she nodded her head after the 
driver of the departing phaeton. 
‘We are all here for the benefit of 
the sea air and of sea bathing. 
Between ourselves, I sometimes 
think Mrs. Dacre proposed coming 
here in the hope that I would 
drown myself; she is so dreadfully 
afraid of the son and heir marrying 
me—fancy that—marrying poor in- 
significant me.’ 

‘And Mr. Sylvester,’ I asked, 
‘where is he? 

‘O, Sylvester is going to be Lord 
Chancellor, or something of that 
sort,’ she answered with an uneasy 
laugh. ‘Fact is, little one, there 
never was in any respectable family 
such a kettle of fish broiled and 
served as that you prepared for our 
delectation when you left Love- 
dale. I denounced the conspiracy 
—I said things to Miss Wifforde, 
and Miss Wifforde said things to 
me, that were very much comme i/ 
Jaute; and then—well, then—to 
cut a long story short, the original 
scheme had to be abandoned, and 
Mr. Syl left the Great House in 
order to make a name and some 
money for himself. He is still to 
inherit the place, I believe, if he 
behaves himself properly and turns 
out a good boy, and marries with 
the consent of his aunt. I always 
shall consider it a pity,’ went on 
Miss Cleeve meditatively, ‘ that I 
could not like him well enough 
to have a wedding. Iam sure I 
shall some day do a great deal 
worse.’ 

‘Perhaps miss does not know 
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her own mind,’ suggested the Pro- 
fessor. 

She looked up at him with a 
queer twinkle in her eyes, and an- 
swered : 

‘Yes, grandpapa Droigel, I know 
my own mind on that subject, at 
any rate. And now, you dear 
adopted parent of orphans like An- 
nie and myself, tell me what you 
purpose making of this innocent. 
Has she still a voice, and does she 
intend uplifting it, or have you a 
son to whose Teutonic mind her 
dot does not seem simply con- 
temptible? Tell me, O tell me, 
all about everything ere I die!’ and 
Miss Cleeve slipped her hand within 
his arm, and threw into her face an 
expression of the intensest interest. 

‘Miss Cleeve should go on the 
stage ; she would make one actress 
so superb,’ remarked Herr Droigel. 

‘You charming man! repeat that 
observation,’ exclaimed the young 
lady. ‘Go on the stage! It is “my 
dreaming by the night, my vision 
by the day—the very echo of my 
thoughts. My blessing”—et cetera. 
Go on the stage! I threaten my 
friends with that consummation ; 
would to heaven I could only carry 
out my threat! Speak once more, 
dear friend—dear, if recent. Are 
you the Herr Droigel who writes 
those songs that fill you with rap- 
ture—that are a hundred, thousand, 
ten thousand times too spiritual and 
refined for the British public? Ah, 
no, it cannot be that I see you, of 
whom I have thought so often, at 
last in the flesh.’ 

There are situations which prove 
irresistible ; and to me the sight of 
Miss Cleeve standing in front of 
Herr Droigel, her hands clasped, 
her words coming thick and fast, 
and her eyes fastened on his pon- 
derous person, as though it were 
the temple of some unknown god, 
was more than my gravity could 
withstand. Droigel himself ac- 
cepted the position in the most 
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perfect good faith, with the serenest 
amiability. Head uncovered, chest 
protruding, he stood there receiving 
Miss Cleeve’s homage with an ex- 
pression of such conscious worth, 
with a smile of such tolerant supe- 
riority, that at length, unable to 
control my merriment, I broke out 
into an almost hysterical fit of 
laughter. 

‘There you go once more, Miss 
Annie,’ said the Professor. ‘Who 
has held up a finger now before the 
baby, and said to her, “ Laugh, 
laugh at dat” ?’ 

‘I am very sorry—’ I was begin- 
ning, when Miss Cleeve cut across 
my sentence. 

‘You are no such thing. You 
are, as you always were, a very 
ill-bred, ill-natured little monkey ! 
Herr Droigel, let us leave her to 
enjoy the fun allalone. Do talk to 
me ; tell me how you compose your 
songs. Do they come to you in 
the night? do the waves whisper 
them to you?’ 

I heard no more. She was walk- 
ing him up the hill as fast as her 
legs could carry her, and Droigel, 
who loved his ease, was toiling and 
trying vainly to edge in a word of 
remonstrance sideways. 

As for me, I sat down on the 
grass, the short velvety grass cover- 
ing the common land through which 
the road had been cut, and laughed 
till I cried, and then laughed again. 

I had seen those songs written; 
I had beheld the throes of compo- 
sition; I had heard all the saints 
in the calendar invoked, and all the 
fiends adjured, when the melody 
born would not realise his eoncep- 
tion of it. Often as not inspira- 
tion came to him just as a sauce- 
pan boiled or a favourite mess was 
placed upon the table. 

‘My child,’ he would then say, 
‘one moment; and the great 
hand would come down on the keys 
softly as a cat, and the mellow 
voice would hum a few bars, and 
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thus a new air would come into the 
world, which was afterwards im- 
proved and elaborated till full grown 
and fit to be sent out into society. 

When I reached the house, Miss 
Cleeve had already got Herr Droi- 
gel down to the piano. 

‘Hush-sh-sh! she said, as I 
softly turned the handle and entered 
our sitting-room ; ‘hush-sh-sh! as 
though I had been in the habit of 
making riot and confusion wher- 
ever I appeared. 

By the window stood Gretchen, 
puzzled ; leaning against the in- 
strument was Miss Cleeve, looking 
at the Professor as though she wor- 
shipped him. 

When he had finished, she drew 
a long breath. 

‘Ah,’ she said, ‘if I could sing, 
if I only could! and she turned 
away, tears standing, I verily be- 
lieve, in her eyes. ‘ Herr Droigel,’ 
she went on, ‘I always feel reli- 
gious when I listen to your music ; 
how is that, I wonder ?’ 

The composer professed himself 
unable to tell. Neither Gretchen 
nor I, had we been asked, could 
have afforded any assistance in the 
way of explanation. 

‘I want to hear you, Annie,’ she 
went on, after a pause. ‘I want 
to know if the voice has grown, or 
if it has got less, as I verily believe 
you have. You need not put on 
that sanctified and penitential look,’ 
she continued, ‘ because—’ 

The good reason which no doubt 
Miss Cleeve intended to add was 
lost to us for ever, for at this junc- 
ture Herr Droigel rose and closed 
the piano with a careful silence, 
which spoke his intentions more 
eloquently than any bang could 
have done. 

‘You pardon me,’ he said, ‘ but 
the dear friend of auld lang syne 
must not sing to-night ; no—not 
for many nights. She is delicate, 
is this child, Annie ; and when the 
good doctor, that devoted Pack- 
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man, spoke to me of her, he said, 
“Tt is a tender bud. If we wish 
it to blossom into perfect beauty 
we must be careful to—” ’ 

‘And since what period of its 
existence has the bud developed 
such exceeding delicacy?’ inquired 
Miss Cleeve. ‘To my ignorance 
she looks remarkably well. Fact 
is, I suppose, you do not want her 
to sing for me, and I must be con- 
tent. There, am I not good and 
submissive and everything most 
proper and contemptible in wo- 
man ?” 

‘ You are charming,’ said the Pro- 
fessor, bowing low. ‘ Your words 
are in my ears like the sound of a 
wild melody—strange yet delight- 
ful. Gretchen, my angel, Miss 
Cleeve has promised to do this poor 
abode so great honour as to eat and 
drink under its poor roof. Wilt 
thou take her to thy room, mine 
own, and procure for her what she 
may require? I hear the steady 
march of Ganymede carrying her 
tea-tray.’ 

‘And I hear the rattle of knives 
and forks also, thank heaven 
added Miss Cleeve. ‘For your 
sake, Nannie, I have consented 
to forego the delights of dinner. 
Come with me, therefore, and make 
yourself amiable ;’ and she held out 
her hand. 

I was crossing the room to join 
her, when Herr Droigel interposed. 

‘One moment, dear miss. I 
have something so much particular 
to say to my child.’ 

‘Say it quickly, then,’ advised 
Miss Cleeve, ‘for I am going to 
wait till she is at liberty.’ 

And she sat coolly down on a 
chair by the doorway ; and taking 
off her bonnet, began swinging it 
backwards and forwards by the 
strings until our conference should 
have ended. 

‘Ah, ha! young lady, you are so 
droll,’ exclaimed Herr Droigel with 
a ponderous affectation of levity ; 
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‘you wish to become acquainted 
with too much—you wish to know 
every one thing.’ 

‘I think I should soon know a 
great many things, Herr Professor, 
if I lived with you,’ said Miss Cleeve 
calmly. ‘As I have not that ines- 
timable advantage, I am waiting pa- 
tiently till you have imparted valu- 
able information to Annie. Now, 
you maker and singer of songs, 
what is it?” 

‘Every household has its little 
secrets,’ said Herr Droigel. 

‘ Doubtless, and its big ones too ; 
but I am certain any secret you 
may have to communicate to Annie 
can wait till “ with sorrow you see 
me depart.” Come, Annie, Herr 
Droigel is only practising on your 
credulity ; he has no secret, my 
child; and she swept me before her 
out of the room, and then turned 
and made a saucy little curtsey to 
the Professor. 

‘Ach, Heaven!’ I heard him ex- 
claim, ‘is she not adorable? Such 
piquancy—vivacity so great —co- 
quette—born actress —inconceiv- 
able self-possession ; but no voice 
—no voice; and that dear Annie—’ 

‘Papa is composing a second 
book of Lamentations,’ remarked 
Gretchen, as she closed the door 
and ascended the stairs after us. 

Miss Cleeve turned and looked 
at her, but said never a word. 

No sooner, however, had we en- 
tered the apartment which we two 
girls shared, than, turning to Miss 
Droigel, she began : 

‘Gretchen—I think your father 
called you Gretchen : I believe he 
also called you an angel; but pa- 
rents are apt to entertain delusions 
concerning the attributes of their off- 
spring—Gretchen, my angel, Annie 
Trenet and Ihaveknowneach other 
since the days when, figuratively 
speaking, we sucked barley-sugar 
and made ourselves sick with gif- 
gerbread. Naturally there are many 
touching incidents we desire to re- 
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call, but we feel they are too sacred 
to be spoken of publicly. There- 
fore, Gretchen—’ 

‘My dear Miss Cleeve,’ inter- 
rupted Gretchen, seating herself on 
the side of the bed as coolly as the 
visitor had taken up her position 
below, ‘ Annie is to us a very pre- 
cious lamb, and we cannot run the 
slightest risk of having her morals 
contaminated. You see what a 
transparent innocent family we are ; 
we want to keep Annie as one of 
ourselves—’ 

‘You will have to get her up to 
your own high standard of inno- 
cence first, girl with hair so golden 
and eyes so blue,’ said Miss Cleeve, 
cutting across her unfinished sen- 
tence ; ‘I understand the little 
scheme now, and in consideration 
of your father’s inconceivable abili- 
ties will bow to his decision. I 
comprehend that this “dear An- 
nie,” to quote Herr Droigel, has 
developed the genius I first dis- 
covered; and he fears that if 
her friends knew her real worth 
they might try to steal the dia- 
mond.’ 

‘ Hardly, I think, said Gretchen, 
pillowing her ease-loving head up- 
on soft round arms. ‘They would 
not know what to do with the dia- 
mond when they got it.’ 

‘Wise child ofa wise parent,’ re- 
marked Miss Cleeve, twisting up 
her luxuriant hair with a quick 
impatient movement as she spoke, 
‘your words are words that I shall 
ponder upon. What an under- 
standing there must be amongst 
this amiable family! Not a word 
spoken, and yet the youthful maid- 
en knows her ré/e as if by intui- 
tion.’ 

‘It is of no use trying to insult 
me,’ answered Gretchen lazily, yet 
defiantly, ‘ I am but obeying orders. 
Annie’s voice is precious to us; we 
want to make the most of it. So 
far the Droigels have been out of 
pocket over your friend. In the 
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future, the Droigels hope to enrich 
themselves through her. That is 
the solution of the enigma.’ 

‘You are frank, my friend,’ said 
Miss Cleeve. 

‘I am not false,’ retorted Gret- 
chen angrily, answering not the 
words of the sentence, but the sneer 
it contained. 

*You are fair,’ remarked Miss 
Cleeve, taking no notice whatever 
of Miss Droigel’s indignation, ‘and 
I admire beauty. Farther, I con- 
fess that by your sublime coolness 
you have vanquished even me. It 
would not have hurt either your 
father or you to let me chat for five 
minutes alone with a girl I knew 
when she was so high; but as you 
think otherwise, I submit.—Your 
uncle has sold you to the Egyp- 
tians, I see, Annie, and your friends 
must wait till you have achieved 
great renown before they behold 
your emancipation.—Let me know 
when the prodigy is to make her 
début, Miss Gretchen, and I will 
sell lots of tickets for you, and do 
that which is usually quite contrary 
to my principles,—reward evil with 
good.’ 

‘You are very kind,’ observed 
Gretchen. 

‘I am not generally considered 
an amiable individual,’ replied Miss 
Cleeve.—‘ And now, Annie, you 
who were always a shuttlecock be- 
tween contending battledores, and 
who will always be a shuttlecock 
till you develop a spirit and will 
and temper of your own, shall we 
go down to tea ?—Heaven, what 
hair you have !’ she went on, touch- 
ing Gretchen’s plaits almost caress- 
ingly. ‘I know it is rude to make 
personal remarks, but I never did 
see anything so beautiful.’ 

To which compliment Gretchen 
made no reply, but stalked after 
us with uplifted chin and height- 
ened colour, and a look in her eyes 
that said, Itis of no use your trying 
to flatter and twist me round your 
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finger. I am not a pliable idiot 
like our friend Annie. 

As she had done ample justice 
to our fare at Lovedale, so Miss 
Cleeve delighted Herr Droigel’s 
heart by the relish with which she 
partook of the various dainties dis- 
played on the tea-table. Much 
must have been new and strange 
even to her, but, undaunted, she 
ate her way to my master’s good 
opinion. 

‘Ah? he said, afropfos to some ob- 
servation made with Miss Cleeve’s 
customary frankness on my sinall 
appetite, ‘if Miss Annie would only 
take food, what a future might she 
not spread out before herself!’ 

‘She was always a dainty little 
wretch,’ remarked Miss Cleeve, 
helping herself to a huge slice of 
German sausage. 

‘Don’t you attend to the speak- 
ing of this dear friend,’ said Herr 
Droigel to me, evidently thinking 
Miss Cleeve’s style of conversation 
calculated to wound my sensibili- 
ties ; ‘she talks by contrary,—she 
calls you “wretch” for “love.”’ 

‘I beg you will not attempt to 
translate my language,’ answered 
Miss Cleeve; ‘Annie knows very 
well what I mean. Before she is 
fit to go out into the world and 
hold her own against the people 
that inhabit it, she will have to get 
rid of her absurd sensibility, of her 
extra refinement of sentiment, of 
her fastidious notions of gratitude 
and affection, and other rubbish of 
that sort. At this present moment 
she is just about as fit to steer her 
own course, and take care of her 
own interests, as I should be to 
command a man-of-war. Ifshe had 
ten thousand a year it might be all 
very well, though even in that case 
somebody would make a fool of 
her ; but for a girl who has to push 
her own way, who has, in a word, 
to earn her living, such trustfulness 
and want of self-assertion is simply 
ridiculous,’ And having thus de- 
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livered herself, Miss Cleeve asked 
for another cup of tea, whilst 
Herr Droigel stated his opinion 
that ‘gratitude and affection were 
traits most beautiful in the charac- 
ter of a youthful maiden.’ 

‘ Beautiful, but useless ;—worse 
than useless, pernicious,’ persisted 
Miss Cleeve ; and then she began 
to laugh, and said, ‘Dear Herr 
Droigel, is it not fortunate for you 
that it is Annie with those traits in 
her character most beautiful, who 
has the divine voice, instead of a 
worldly-wise young lady like my- 
self? 

‘Who says Miss Annie has a 
divine voice?’ asked the Professor, 
with an anxiety he tried vainly to 
conceal. 

‘I say so,’ replied Miss Cleeve. 
‘What is the use of making a 
mystery about the matter? We all 
know the girl can sing; that she 
could sing from the time she could 
speak. You are as well aware of 
that as I am.’ 

‘Pardon me. Miss Annie is very 
dear to me; but of her voice I say 
nothing except this, that voices do 
not always grow. ‘That which is 
wonderful in a child is weak in a 
woman. As she sang when I first 
heard her, our Annie sings not now.’ 

‘Then you must have made 
some terrible mess over your 
teaching,’ said Miss Cleeve bluntly. 
For a wonder she did not perceive 
the equivoque of Herr Droigel’s 
sentence ; but I did and exclaimed, 

‘No pupil ever pleased a master, 
Miss Cleeve. Put me on that stone 
in the middle of the Love with you 
for audience, and I will sing better 
than ever I did.’ 

‘A miracle,’ cried Miss Cleeve ; 
‘the dumb speaks! Then glancing 
slyly at Herr Droigel, she added, 
‘It is a remarkable fact that the 
dumb always speak at the wrong 
time.’ 

‘Annie could never speak at a 
wrong time for me,’ said the Pro- 
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fessor ; ‘that dear child has only 
two faults—she eat too little, she 
talk too little.’ 

‘I am not sure that talking too 
little is a fault,’ disagreed Miss 
Cleeve. ‘Supposing every one talk- 
ed as much as you and I—why the 
world would be a perfect Babel.’ 

‘I, dear miss!’ expostulated the 
Professor; ‘I—why, I am the most 
silent amongst men. If I had but 
your gift, I might then open my 
mouth. If I could talk worth 
hearing 

‘ Madame Droigel will be jealous 
if you compliment me,’ said Miss 
Cleeve calmly. ‘She is aware that 
when I came here, I was in love 
with the composer; when I leave, 
I shall have to make the sad con- 
fession that I am in love with the 
man.’ 

Madame Droigel laughed. ‘I 
am so mooch used to dat,’ she re- 
marked; ‘the ladies are most in 
lofe with him. He is so goot toll.’ 

‘Thou flatterest, dearest one,’ 
said Herr Droigel, while Miss 
Cleeve turned upon me a look 
which was unhappily intercepted 
by Gretchen. 

‘I at least do not flatter,’ said 
Miss Cleeve. ‘Seriously, I do not 
know a modern composer whose 
songs stir my heart like those of 
Herr Droigel, and farther, I always 
feel a respect for any one possessed 
of sense enough and will enough 
to outmatch me. You and your 
charming daughter have beaten me 
to-day. I did want half an hour’s 
quiet talk with Annie ; but you and 
she said “ No,” and I am forced to 
bow to your decision.’ 

‘What an intelligence! exclaim- 
ed the Professor, lifting his hand as 
though asking Heaven to join in 
his admiration of our visitor. ‘Of 
what avail are the clumsy devices 
of a novice like myself when pitted 
against an intuition so rare, a 
sense so subtle? Dear miss, of 
what use beating about the bush 
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with you? I will show you my soul. 
I will speak to you about this dear 
child Annie as if she was not pre- 
sent. Lovely is the affection of 
woman, touching are the little con- 
fidences of the sex; but they are 
too stimulating for constitutions 
like that of my Annie. Her mental 
digestion, so to speak, is weak. 
Sentiment overweights her. The 
tender memories of that childhood, 
so calm, so beautiful, are better to 
lie slumbering. She is excitable, 
this little one. If she is to do any 
good for herself, or for her devoted 
Droigel, she must keep tranquil.’ 

‘So far as I am concerned, I have 
no objection to her keeping tran- 
quil,’ said Miss Cleeve. ‘The only 
stipulation I make is, that when she 
sings in public for the first time 
you give me due notice, that I may 
be there to hear.’ 

‘It is a compact,’ said Droigel. 

‘Let us shake hands on it then,’ 
suggested Miss Cleeve. 

And the pairwent gravely through 
this ceremony, after which Miss 
Cleeve remarked that it was time 
for her to be returning to the do- 
mestic hearth. 

‘I myself will have the great hon- 
our and pleasure of accompanying 
you,’ said Herr Droigel ; and forti- 
fied by this assurance of safe escort, 
Miss Cleeve went upstairs to put on 
her bonnet. 

I did not offer to go with her. 
If Gretchen was to remain as a spy 
upon me, Gretchen might do the 
honours of her father’s house. Sul- 
kiness was not a conspicuous trait 
in my character, but that evening 
I confess I felt sullen and aggrieved. 
For years I had worn fetters un- 
consciously ; the moment I recog- 
nised their existence, I rebelled at 
my bondage. 

Evidently Miss Cleeve guessed 
at what was passing in my mind, 
for as she kissed me at parting she 
whispered, ‘ I will see you alone in 
spite of them.’ 
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Equally certain was it that Herr 
Droigel knew I was out of temper, 
for he patted my head and called 
me his dear child, and bade me 
take care of myself till he returned. 

As for Gretchen, no sooner was 
Miss Cleeve well outside the doors 
before she opened her battery. 

‘Are all your friends like that? 
she inquired. 

‘I do not know. Why?’ I said 
vaguely. 

‘ Because, if they are, I can’t con- 
gratulate you on your acquaintance. 
Of all the ill-bred, insolent, rude, 
disagreeable people I ever met, that 
Miss Cleeve is the most unendur- 
able. If she be a specimen of the 
upper ten thousand, deliver me from 
them 

‘I do not know anything of the 
upper ten thousand,’ was my an- 
swer; ‘ but I suppose there are some 
of all sorts amongst them, as in 
our own rank.’ 

‘What business has she interfer- 
ing with you ?’ continued Gretchen. 
‘What does she mean by sneering 
at my father ? 

‘I do not think she sneered at 
your father. If there be anything 
in the world Miss Cleeve admires, 
it is genius; if there be anything 
she likes, it isa character out of the 
common; and Herr Droigel has 
genius, and he is not in the least 
like anybody else that I ever knew.’ 

‘Did she suppose I was such an 
idiot as to be deluded by her com- 
pliments ? What can it signify to her 
whether I am pretty or ugly? I 
daresay she thinks herself far better 
looking than I am.’ 

‘I do not know. If she enter- 
tained such an opinion, I imagine 
she would have expressed it.’ 

* Because you know she is pretty,’ 
said Gretchen, anxious for contra- 
diction. 

‘I think her beautiful,’ was my 
reply. 

‘I do not know about that,’ said 
the German Venus, disappointed ; 


‘she certainly has a quantity of 
nice dark hair, and good eyes, 
and—’ 

‘Do not let us dissect her, Gret- 
chen,’ I said gently. ‘ You do not 
know exactly what she is to me— 
all I have felt about her since the 
first morning we met. O, if you 
could only see the place where she 
lived then !’ 

* Was it very grand?” 

‘Yes, magnificent,’ I answered, 
in perfect good faith. Everything is 
comparative, and the Great House 
still seemed magnificent to me. 

‘Is Miss Cleeve very rich? 

*No, I think not; I do not know. 
She might have been, if she would 
have married as Miss Wifforde 
wished.’ 

‘Why didn’t she marry, then?’ 

‘Really, Gretchen, it is impos- 
sible for me to say.’ 

‘Did you ever see the “him”? 
Was he old, was he ugly, was he 
ill-natured ?” 

‘No, he was young and good- 
looking, and a vast deal better tem- 
pered than she.’ 

‘Then why on earth didn’t she 
marry him ?’ 

‘I have not an idea. Andnow, 
if there is no other question you 
particularly wish answered, I wish 
you would leave me alone.’ 

Having uttered this polite speech, 
I walked into the drawing-room and 
locked the door after me. 

‘Sociable one,’ screamed Gret- 
chen to me through the keyhole a 
few minutes after, ‘mamma and I 
are going for a walk in the moon- 
light—will you come ?” 

‘No,’ I said shortly. 

‘Well, you might be civil, at any 
rate.’ 

‘Do go for your walk, and never 
mind me.’ 

‘I hope you will be in a more 
amiable temper when we come 
back.’ 

I made no reply—I opened the 
piano and began playing. 
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‘You are going to exorcise the 
demon, is it not so? persisted 
Gretchen. But I drowned her far- 
ther utterances with a crash of 
chords, and finally she departed. 
Then once again I had the house 
to myself, then once again I could 
sing. 

Not, however, as had been the 
case in the earlier part of the day. 
As I played, my irritation vanish- 
ed. The demon, as Gretchen sur- 
mised, was cast out by the music, 
and tender thoughts and gentle 
memories came swelling up in my 
heart, as I recalled Lovedale and 
the happy days I had spent there 
—the happy, happy days of old. 

Forgotten melodies recurred to 
me: ballads that had lulled me to 
sleep; songs that I had heard 
crooned in the hay and the harvest 
fields crowded back to my me- 
mory—unconsciously, almost, airs 
wild and plaintive took shape and 
form once more. With the bright 
moonlight flooding the room, I 
sang, in my girlhood, the songs of 
my earliest youth. 

At this moment, moonlight ‘deep 
and tender’ is lying calm, soft, and 
silvery over lawn and garden, paint- 
ing with unreal colours tree, and 
shrub, and flower ; and as I write, 
that night, which held folded with- 
in itself the memory of so much of 
the past—the presentment of so 
much of the future — returns in 
fancy once again, and is very pre- 
sent with me. 

Long after Gretchen and her 
mother had come in from their 
walk, Herr Droigel reappeared, 
joyous, not to say merry. 

‘Where is my Annie,’ he said, 
‘that I may talk to her of those 
friends so dear, so charming?’ 

Yes; he had gone into the house 
of this Colonel Dacre. That ador- 
able miss would take no refusal. 
She had dragged him into a man- 
sion grand as a palace, into the 
bosom of a family distinguished as 
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royalty. The mamma Dacre was a 
marvel of matronly beauty; the 
papa looked himself a soldier ; 
and there were two young lady 
Dacres—and a friend, so sweet, 
so lovely—all so sweet, all so 
lovely—and three sons. 

The sons, and the daughters, 
and the friend had only one fault : 
they imagined they could sing. 

‘Gott in Himmel! and the Pro- 
fessor clenched his hands, and 
ground his teeth, and stamped on 
the carpet. 

* And then,’ he went on, after a 
pause devoted to bitter memories 
of false notes and poor voices, 
‘time anyhow, anyhow, but always 
wrong. And then they would have 
me to sing; and that dear impas- 
sioned miss almost embraced me, 
the Droigel. She is unprecedented ; 
she is incomparable; she speaks 
French, German, Spanish, Italian 
—each one like a native himself. 
Such talent, such originality! And 
she is writing a book, she tells me, 
which is to appear shortly. And 
then the good Colonel would in- 
sist on my drinking some of the 
wine of my own Rhineland. Ah! 
that was wine which miss brought 
to me with her own hands, saying 
in her pretty airy way, she had 
much regret there were no leaves 
with which to crown me; and they 
have invited us all to a picnic 
party, and I—foolish Droigel that 
I am—have promised that we will 
take ourselves there-—How say 
you, Annie? Will it not be plea- 
sant for you to see the dear friend 
in all the unrestraint of holiday- 
making on the sea?” 

What answer I made to this is 
immaterial now, for we never went 
to that picnic ; we never tried the 
effect of holiday-making on the 
sea. 

Next morning but one, Herr 
Droigel received, or said he re- 
ceived, a letter from some wonder- 
ful musical friend, which necessi- 
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tated his leaving for London, and 
carrying me with him. 

We only remained there long 
enough to enable his friend to hear 
me sing one ‘little song; after 
which we parted in all haste, and 
started, he and I alone together, 
for the Continent. 

Never a pleasanter companion 
need youth have desired than Herr 
Droigel proved himself; and yet I 
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failed to enjoy my trip as much as 
would have been the case had I 
not entertained a strong suspicion 
that the journey was undertaken 
with no other object than to sepa- 
rate me from friends old or new. 

One phrase used by Miss Cleeve 
perpetually recurred to me. Yes, I 
felt I was a shuttlecock, and that 
Herr Droigel was playing at battle- 
dore with me all by himself. 
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—>——_- 


SwEEtT was the kiss of love, 
And sweet the first embrace, 

And sweet the rustic wooden bridge— 
Our secret meeting place ! 


My Isabel was fair 


And gentle as the dove, 
And when I met her on the bridge 
*Twas then I learnt to love. 


And oft at dewy eve 


We wandered by the brook, 
Exchanging many a tender vow 
And many a loving look. 


And when the summer sun 
Sank in his crimson bed ; 

When woods and fields and hills and dales 
Were tinged with golden red,— 


We parted at the bridge, 
That well-remembered place, 

Where first I'd stolen—ah, how sweet !— 
Love’s kiss and fond embrace. 





TITLES. 


——~>— 


‘What's in a name ?’—SHAKESPEARE. 
‘Give a dog a bad name, and hang him,'—PROVERB. 


ALTHOUGH it is in one sense per- 
fectly true that ‘the rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet,’ 
the truth is but partial, as are a 
great number of the pithy remarks 
of Shakespeare's characters, which 
people will insist on quoting as 
vatic utterances of the great Bard, 
in his own person,—utterances to 
be on that account received with 
implicit reverence and belief. Sup- 
posing that we could retain our 
senses quite undisturbed by mental 
processes, and, as regards the rose, 
exercise the olfactory functions 
without any bias, if that flower were 
wrapped up and handed to us to 
smell, with the intimation that it 
was a piece of cheese, we should 
unquestionably detect the fraud at 
once; but supposing us to be, as the 
majority of persons are, largely in- 
fluenced by the impression of what 
we are told, we should probably 
expect the smell of cheese, and, 
though we should not get it, the 
preparation to smell cheese might 
naturally spoil the odour of the 
rose, or at all events detract from 
its piquancy: certainly in such a 
case the rose would not smell so 
sweet under its other name; and 
we fancy that some such thing is 
true of books and their titles. 

We remember a fast young lady 
who systematically covered her 
French novels with paper, and 
wrote conspicuously on the backs, 
‘Tennyson's Poems,’ ‘ Tupper’s 
Proverbial Philosophy,’ ‘ The Gen- 
tle Life,’ or any title recognised by 
propriety ; and we regret to say we 


once knew a fast young gentleman 
who regularly carried to church 
with him a copy of Den Fuan, 
bound in limp brown calf, with a 
red cross at the side, and finish- 
ed in proper ecclesiastical style. 
Doubtless the literature affected by 
these young people was justas sweet 
to them under its assumed pro- 
priety-garb as if plainly and hon- 
estly lettered ‘Don Juan,’ ‘La 
Dame aux Camélias,’ ‘La Femme 
4 trente Ans,’ and so on—perhaps 
a trifle sweeter for the spice of 
naughtiness in the deception ; but 
certainly there was not much sweet- 
ness of odour in either proceeding 
for any strait-laced persons dis- 
covering the fraud; and, on the 
other hand, it is doubtful whether 
a book is so enjoyable to us when 
we find its contents other than we 
expected from the title, as when 
the title gives really a good idea of 
the book’s contents. 

The time has long gone by 
when it was considered quite the 
right thing to have as many words 
in a title-page as there are in any 
other average page of a book now- 
adays, when such a nice short title 
as Clarissa, popularly and errone- 
ously extended in the present day 
to Clarissa Harlowe, was not suffi- 
cient to satisfy the author’s con- 
science as to the needs of a title- 
page, and when it was thought well 
to supplement the lovely heroine’s 
name with the voluminous sub-title, 
‘the History of a Young Lady, 
comprehending the most important 
Concerns of Private Life, and par- 
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ticularly showing the Distresses that 
may attend the Misconduct both 
of Parents and Children in Rela- 
tion to Marriage.’ And yet dear 
old Samuel Richardson did well 
not to be ashamed of his earnest- 
ness ; and truly this baptismal part 
of his procedure shows more of the 
moralist than of the artist, while 
the grand book whereof we have 
just transcribed the title in full 
shows the artist in even greater 
strength than the moralist; for, 
when one has closed the last volume 
for the fifth or sixth time, it is still 
Clarissa that is closer to one’s 
heart and more real in one’s mind 
than all those important concerns 
and considerations that her terribly 
tragic story ‘comprehends.’ Such 
a title as the full title of Clarissa 
would in these fast days go far to 
damn a novel; and, on the whole, 
this is not altogether unfair, because 
a novel is not, or should not be, a 
morality : let it be as moral in tone 
and show as noble feelings as the 
author will or can; but if the art 
does not lie more completely out- 
side and around the morality than 
such a title as Richardson’s would 
nowadays indicate, the book is not 
very likely to be worth reading. As 
the title certainly did not damn 
Clarissa, it is clear that our ances- 
tors were more submissive than we 
are in the matter of being openly 
taught by artists ; and in this con- 
nection we may notice the title of 
one of the American author Syl- 
vester Judd’s admirable books. 
These, which are almost unheard 
of on this side of the Atlantic, are 
tales giving the most complete pic- 
tures of New-England life, full of 
powerful delineation of character, 
thoroughly poetic in descriptive pas- 
sages, showing an exquisitely keen 
perception of the sights and sounds 
of nature, and permeated with a 
strong though by no means narrow 
religious feeling. They are books 
full of priceless materials : yet what 
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circulating library would venture to 
stock its shelves with copies of a 
book whose title is so Richard- 
sonian as the following: ‘ Richard 
Edney and the Governor’s Family, 
a Rus-Urban Tale, simple and po- 
pular, yet cultured and noble, of 
Morals, Sentiment, and Life, prac- 
tically treated and pleasantly illus- 
trated, containing, also, Hints on 
being good and doing good’? The 
title of this book is certainly unin- 
viting enough to the poor ‘ general 
reader ;’ and we believe the book 
is hardly to be had even in Ame- 
rica, though it has been published 
but twenty-two years. The author 
has been dead these seventeen 
years ; but his time will come yet: 
his books are too good to suffer 
total eclipse by such title-pages as 
the foregoing, or by the element of 
tedious moralising which they more 
than represent. Richard Edney’s 
elaborate title-page is one of indis- 
putable excellence on the model 
of eighty years ago, and one that 
really tells a great deal about the 
book ; but it does not reveal the 
most interesting characteristics, 
and says too much about the less 
interesting; therefore plain Richard 
Edney would have done better. 
Though the outline is on the model 
mentioned above, the details of 
the title are decidedly and strik- 
ingly original, and would certainly 
not repel the serious few, if they 
did the thoughtless excitement- 
seeking many; and this leads us 
to the question of originality and 
truth versus effectiveness in modern 
titles. 

When a book has an original 
title that is at the same time good, 
we are pretty sure to find the book 
itself good, and, however brief such 
title may be, it is generally found 
to tell a good deal about the cha- 
racteristics of the author. On 


the other hand, titles that are ori- 
ginal and bad may belong to very 
good books, concerning which they 
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tell nothing, while unoriginal titles 
are sometimes very telling and ap- 
propriate, sometimes equally telling 
and inappropriate. We will illus- 
trate from the vast storehouse of 
modern novels and their names. 
Take the three greatest women-no- 
velists we have had (if indeed they 
may not be called absolutely our 
three most consummate artists in 
fiction) — Jane Austen, Charlotte 
Bronte, George Eliot: we find the 
list of their works to be made up 
in great part of simple, though often 
at the same time remarkable, names 
of places or persons. Mansfield 
Park, Northanger Abbey, and Em- 
ma are followed by Jane Eyre, Shir- 
ley, Villette, and these again by 
Adam Bede, The Mill on the Floss, 
Silas Marner, Romola, Felix Holt, 
Middlemarch, ‘These are all good 
titles that have a natural smack of 
that thoroughly earnest realism that 
we get in different degrees and 
kinds in all the works of the three 
novelists in question. Not one of 
the titles is unattractive; on the 
contrary, one would say the whole 
of them are very much the reverse ; 
and yet there is nothing in any of 
them that seems to have been de- 
signed to tell home; and it appears 
to us that the simple reason of this 
is, that the names of the books are 
all natural growths of the charac- 
ters or localities dealt with in the 
books themselves: hence the at- 
tractiveness of the names lies very 
much in the suggestion of power 
that is able to dispense with any- 
thing more than an honest, straight- 
forward, realistic title, which sug- 
gestion is backed by a certain 
comeliness of mere sound in the 
combinations of words or syllables. 
If now we turn to a much younger 
and less talented artist, who has 
yet a very fair and well-deserved 
popularity, Miss Rhoda Brough- 
ton, we find her dealing with titles 
that do not do any great credit 
to her books—two of them being 
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utterly bad, and all unoriginal, 
though all are more or less appli- 
cable to the respective novels they 
are affixed to. Cometh up as a 
Flower is altogether a detestable 
name for a novel, and the more so 
because, although it may be said 
to describe the mode of Nellie 
Lestrange’s development, it seems 
to suggest a class of fiction very 
widely separated from Miss Brough- 
ton’s: the name Red as a Rose is 
she has a ridiculous rear in it (we 
can express the action in no other 
way), and indicates but very par- 
tially the style of Esther Craven ; 
Not Wisely but too Well indicates 
somewhat too well, though not alto- 
gether unwisely, the contents of 
the book that owns that title, and 
forms a very appropriate and well- 
turned designation — only it is 
quoted : and the same may be said 
of Good-bye, Sweetheart! as far as 
it goes. About all these titles there 
is a want of maiveté and an air of 
painful selection, from which we 
should judge that Miss Brough- 
ton’s books come to the birth 
without being able to utter readily 
their own names, and that hence 
the matter has to be carefully con- 
sidered in consultation with pub- 
lishers and other friends. 

The ballad-title, Good-bye, Sweet- 
heart! \eads us to note the whole- 
sale importation of song-titles and 
titles composed of quotations or 
adaptations from well-known po- 
ems, that may be observed from 
week to week in those pages of the 
newspapers which are devoted to 
literary advertisements. We have 
seen advertised simultaneously with 
Good-bye, Sweetheart / no \ess than 
two other novels with ballad-titles, 
Maggie's Secret and Home, Sweet 
Home; and, in the same way, titles 
consisting of quotations from poems 
appear to suggest analogues so ra- 
pidly that one gets to look on the 
naming of novels as altogether a 
matter of business extraneous to the 
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writing of them. No sooner was 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s Fadsely True 
announced, than we were notified 
that some one had undertaken to 
complete the quotation from Guine- 
vere by bringing forth a novel called 
Unfaithful Faith; and we must 
confess that when a book named 
Fair Passions was announced, we 
were quite surprised that no enter- 
prising author and publisher should 
have laid their heads together to 
give us two more novels labelled 
respectively Bountiful Pities and 
Loves without Stain, and so com- 
plete the lines from Mr. Swinburne’s 
Dolores, 
‘Fair passions and bountiful pities 
And loves without stain.’ 

Probably, however, ‘ fair passions,’ 
whatever they may be, are a more 
paying commodity for the novelist 
of the present day to deal in, than 
either ‘ bountiful pities’ or ‘loves 
without stain.’ 

One of the gentlemen who affects 
titles with poetic suggestions is Mr. 
Mortimer Collins: this is not alto- 
gether to be wondered at, as in this 
instance the novelist is, though not 
exactly a poet, a very neat-handed 
and pleasing composer of verses, 
whom we should be sorry to call a 
rhymester, or a verse-monger, or a 
poetaster, or any of those names 
that are commonly applied to ver- 
sifiers of the lower order. We can- 
not pretend to have read through 
all Mr. Mortimer Collins’s novels, 
—one we once read through was 
agreeable reading enough ; but we 
may confess that, whenever one of 
them appears, we send to Mudie’s 
for it, cut it open (if uncut), and 
read through all the verses, songs, 
&c., which are set in the text of fic- 
tion, and, returning it to Mudie’s, 
we 

‘ Thank with brief thanksgiving 

Whatever gods may be’ 
concerned in the generation of these 
pleasant little drawing-room poems, 
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—whereof the author has, by the 
bye, recently gathered up and pub- 
lished a small collection. 

Returning from this digressive 
expression of gratitude for small 
favours, we note that, although Mr. 
Mortimer Collins’s titles may be 
considered appropriate, inasmuch 
as they suggest the poetic element 
in the books, which exists not only 
in songs, &c., but also in an evident 
love of our best poets, and a large 
acquaintance with their works, the 
reader will not find the titles really at 
allsuggestive ofthe contents (at least 
of the fiction part of the contents). 
What on earth the commonplace 
but not unpleasant story of Zhe 
Ivory Gatehas to do with the very, 
very high-falutin’ title of that book, 
we cannot imagine. (That was the 
book we said we had read through.) 
If Sweet Ann Page, that well-abused 
(and, we believe, suppressed) novel, 
has a title suggesting the Eliza- 
bethan drama and its surroundings, 
let no one suppose it is a romance 
of Elizabethan manners: licentious- 
ness is the only Elizabethan thing 
which (according to the critics) the 
man or woman allured by the title 
is likely to find on perusal. Zwo 
Plunges for a Pearl is an effective 
title suggested by a grand passage 
in Mr. Browning’s Paracelsus. The 
hero of that poem, setting forth in 
quest of fame and knowledge, says 
to his friends : 


‘ Are there not, Festus, are there not, dear 
Michal, 

Two points in the adventure of the diver, 

One—when,a beggar, he preparestopiunge, 

One—when, a prince, herises with his pearl? 

Festus, I plunge!’ 


And they reply— 
‘We wait you when you rise!’ 


We need scarcely warn the reader 
that if this curiously combined no- 
vel-title brings into his mind, as it 
naturally may, visions of a Brown- 
ingesque grasp and subtlety in deal- 
ing with psychical phenomena, he 
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need not expect to find those quali- 
ties in the slightest degree in the 
nice light pages of Mr. Mortimer 
Collins. 

In strong contrast with the titles 
of Mr. Mortimer Collins are those 
of another of our lesser novelists,— 
Mr. Edmund Yates. These latter, 
instead of presenting anything ofa 
high-flown poetic character, have for 
years seemed to show an inveterate 
attachment to participles (past or 
present), and to commonplace, 
seafaring, and horsey metaphors. 
Broken to Harness is both participial 
and horsey ; | recked in Port, both 
participial and nautical; Zand at 
Last and The Rock Ahead are nau- 
tical; Running the Gauntlet and 
Kissing the Rod, paxticipial and in 
a similar rough line of metaphors. 
These are all appropriate andrather 
effective titles: there is go in the 
names and gv in the books, and 
each name fairly represents the 
leading features of the novel it be- 
longs to. We may note that though 
the titles are of so much less ambi- 
tious a range than those of Mr. 
Mortimer Collins, the character- 
drawing is infinitely superior, and 
the laying out of the stories equally 
so. We may also congratulate the 
author on having atlength struggled 
free from participial and metaphori- 
cal labels: his last three books have 
only one participle andno metaphor 
in their united titles, 4 Righted 
Wrong, Dr. Wainwright's Patient, 
and Wobody’s Fortune. 

To ascend to a higher class of 
fiction again ;—Mr. Dickens's titles 
seem to be quite without equal for 
expressiveness of the true character 
of the works to which they belong; 
there is hardly one title in the whole 
list that is not intrinsically laugh- 
able, grotesque,— a caricature of a 
name. The whole nomenclature of 
Mr. Dickens’s novels seems design- 
ed with a special view to drollery ; 
the names mostly consist of sounds 
so combined as to “ck/e us, whether 
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by association with formal ideas, or 
by a mere vague grotesqueness; 
and this state of things is the natu- 
ral and proper concomitant of the 
universal laughter business, so ex- 
tensively carried on in the incidents, 
situations, and turns of thought and 
phrase. Zhe Pickwick Papers, 
Nicholas Nickleby, Martin Chussle- 
wit, David Copperfield, Dombey and 
Son, Little Dorrit, Barnaby Rudge, 
are all indubitably funny titles, some 
more so, some less ; but, laughable 
though they be, they are all as dis- 
tinctly natural growths from the 
books that bear them as are the 
titles of George Eliot and Charlotte 
Bronté — just as distinctly the 
spontaneous expression of the cari- 
caturist’s mind as theirs are of the 
earnest, though by no means sombre 
realist’s mind. If we knew nothing 
of the inside of Dickens’s books, we 
should expect humour and wit and 
much grotesqueness just as confi- 
dently from such a name as /ick- 
wick as we should expect weird, 
massive, relentless force from such 
a name as that affixed by Charlotte 
Bronteé’s sister to one of the most 
powerful and disagreeable books of 
the present century,— Wuthering 
Heights ; a tale which rivets us to 
the bracing and exhilarating scene 
of its action, astounds us at the au- 
thor’s sheer force of head and hand, 
and goes far to disgust us with her 
taste. 

How different the pithy sugges- 
tive labels of these our women art- 
ists, or the equally suggestive and 
appropriate grotesques of Mr. Dick- 
ens, from the ponderous, dismal, 
maxim order of titles affected by 
Mr. Charles Reade! A sermon is a 
dreary thing at most times and in 
most places:; but a sermon on the 
back of a novel,—a sermon, too, 
that may, like most others, be too 
easily turned into ridicule, is calami- 
tous indeed. /¢ és never too late to 
mend! Wow much too vague and 
provocative! How hard a saying for 
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the wife who has mended and mend- 
ed and mended all day, and still sits 
mending (garments that are well- 
nigh past it) at 1 a.M., her husband 
not yet returned from club or din- 
ner-party,——how hard a rebuff for 
her, poor thing, to turn for a few 
moments’ comfort to her library no- 
vel, and find that grim remark on 
its back, in its title-page, at the 
heads of its pages! What a hard 
Saying, too, to the needy quill- 
driver who has mended right down 
to the limits of his quill, so far as 
writing is concerned, arrived too at 
the limit of his hours of quill-driv- 
ing, and who, laying aside the 
goose-feather stump, assumes the 
seedy hat and the greasy novel, and 
reads conspicuously all over the 
latter that ‘it is never too late to 
mend’! Rather a sombre remark, 
too, to make to the man who is 
awaiting the fatal moment for Cal- 
craft to draw the bolt,—or to the 
worn-out debauchee tossing in his 
last miserable illness, waiting for 
death! Something of the same dis- 
agreeable tractarian character is to 
be noticed in the more recent title 
Put Yourself in his Place; and for 
ugliness and want of artistic instinct 
this is almost worse than the other. 
An injunction is a sombre thing in 
a title: we shall expect Mr. Reade, 
before he has done, to give one of 
his books some title embodying the 
greater part of the Decalogue ! 
There is a great deal that might 
be said concerning the titles of 
Thackeray, of Lord Lytton and Mr. 
D’Israeli, of Mr. Anthony Trollope 
and Mrs. Oliphant, of Miss Brad- 
don, Mrs. Henry Wood, and the 
author of Guy Livingstone; but it 
will be obvious that, if we pursued 
the subject of novel-titles in con- 
nection with these authors and 
many others whose names might 
be fairly introduced, we should 
have no space left for what we 
have to say concerning the titles 
adopted by our poets. First of all 
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there is the Poet Laureate, who, 
from an obscure commencement, 
has passed through the stage of con- 
tumely, to a gradually and steadily 
increasing fame, without ever start- 
ling the reading public in any 
meretricious way, but just by sheer 
excellence of material and work, at- 
taining to an influential voice on 
both sides of the Atlantic, such as 
no other living poet has as yet at- 
tained to: we do not find one of 
his volumes bearing a label with 
the least apparent aiming at effec- 
tiveness: from simple Poems, we 
pass to Zhe Princess, /n Memoriam, 
and Maud, without finding anything 
designed to take the eye or tickle 
the ear; and these as well as the 
Laureate’s subsequent titles indicate 
certain salient qualities of his work, 
such as purity, honesty, absence of 
affectation. J/dyd/s of the King has 
the same pure quality as a title, 
and serves to indicate the frag- 
mentary character of the Laureate’s 
Arthuriad, though we cannot think 
that the use to which the word 
idyll has now so many years been 
put is altogether a fair one. 

Mr. Browning’s titles, while just 
as free from attempted effective- 
ness as those of the Laureate, in- 
dicate the quality that has done 
more to retard the growth of the 
great psychologist’s fame than any- 
thing else,—his taste for exploring 
places which do not commend 
themselves fer se to the average 
reader of poetry. Paracelsus, Sor- 
dello,—who would suppose that so 
much real poetic power could be 
brought to bear on the character 
of the medieval savant and Pro- 
vencal poet as Mr. Browning 
brought to bear on them? The 
very names convey a sense of ab- 
struseness, and both poems are 
full of that quality as well as of 
high poetic qualities. Again, the 
name Bells and Pomegranates, wn- 
der which several of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s best works came out, still had 
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an air of abstruse significance ; 
and it was not until it had got 
pretty widely known through the 
intermedium of a discerning few, 
what a power we had among us at 
work creating, men and women— 
or, if the expression be preferred, 
portraying the various persons of 
the drama of life in various ages, 
—that this poet’s titles began to 
suggest to the reading public the 
better qualities of his work: Men 
and Women and Dramatis Persone 
are two of the fittest titles that 
could possibly be found for a most 
important section of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s works,—his studies of charac- 
ter and life in monologue. Since 
those works were issued, he has 
taken a far firmer hold of the pub- 
lic; and whatever he now puts 
forth finds a ready and pretty wide 
audience; but we cannot think any 
of his later titles well chosen, inas- 
much as they require explanation, 
and do not so much suggest the 
subject as theyshould, though they 
may be found quite appropriate 
after reading the books: we refer 
to Zhe Ring and the Book, Balaus- 
tion’s Adventure, and Prince Hohen- 
stiel Schwangau, Saviour of Society, 
—which lastis avery terrible mouth- 
ful to most English people. 

Of late years few poetical works 
have been better named than Mr. 
Swinburne’s Songs before Sunrise 
and Mr. Morris’s Zarthly Para- 
dise,—the last title embodying the 
calm delight of the romance-sing- 
ers great collection of lovely sto- 
ries,—the other giving something 
of the poet’s furious and arrogant 
assumption that there is but one 
admissible point of view in matters 
of polity and religion. It is obvious 
that to any one notoriously repub- 
lican and anti-theistic there could 
be but one sunrise—the sunrise of 
liberty and man-worship, dispersing 
the night of feudalism and God- 
worship ; and thus the title serves 
the double purpose of attracting 
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the republican few, and warning 
off the orthodox many,—while the 
poetic suggestiveness of the words 
is sufficient to indicate, for those 
who read merely for beauty of 
sound, that they will find music in 
the book. 

A similarly suggestive title is 
that adopted by the American 
poet of democracy for the whole 
series of his poetical works : for a 
set of poems wherein all men are 
regarded as absolute equals in im- 
portance, and wherein moral qua- 
lities, good, bad, and indifferent, 
are all recognised as being in their 
proper place and indispensable, 
Leaves of Grass is an admirable 
label, — more especially as the 
poet, Walt Whitman, believes in 
the natural unrestrained growth of 
the whole animal as well as spi- 
ritual economy of all men and wo- 
men,—who are thus, to him, leaves 
of grass, in regard both to equality 
of importance and to spontaneous 
sprouting. 

The poetical titles we have re- 
ferred to are all of the natural 
order,—the kind that indicates or- 
ganic connection with the respec- 
tive books; and we could scarcely, 
without becoming wearisome, fol- 
low out the varieties of titles adop- 
ted by poets as we have followed 
those adopted by novelists; but 
were we to do so we should doubt- 
less find that among poems, as 
among novels, those are as a rule 
good which bear titles at once 
good and original; but so many 
volumes of poetry are published 
under the meagre designation of 
‘Poems’ that we should have to 
step from title-pages to tables of 
contents in order to go further into 
the matter. 

We recall, by the bye, a curious 
anecdote concerning the title-page 
of a book of poems of a different 
kind from the titles already referred 
to; and we have the less hesitation 
in mentioning it because the same 
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title has been adopted for two col- 
lections of poems by different au- 
thors. Itis now a good many years 
since a volume of excellent poems 
appeared under the designation of 
Poems by a Painter ; and so allur- 
ing was this designation to a bro- 
ther artist (both artists are well 
known) that he also published a 
volume of Poems by a Painter, Now 
it chanced that one of the artists, 
whether the original inventor or 
the imitator matters not much for 
our tale, sent his volume to a 
venerable cynic philosopher from 
Scotland, living much respected in 
Chelsea ; and this venerable per- 
son, who is notoriously opposed to 
poetic aspirants, misreading a sin- 
gle letter in the title-page, arrived 


Norr. 


Parting. 


at the too hasty conclusion that he 
had before him a collection of po- 
ems by a frinter. This was too 
much to be tolerated; so with cha- 
racteristic force iz re and without 
much suavity zz modo, he greeted 
the offering of the poetical painter, 
supposed a printer, with the prac- 
tical advice that he had much bet- 
ter ‘stick to his printing.’ Those 
who are acquainted with either 
collection of Poems by a Painter 
will please imagine the foregoing 
authentic narrative to have refer- 
ence to the other collection, and 
merely accept the lesson not to 
adopt extraneous titles, especially 
if it be contemplated to send a copy 
of one’s book to a cynic philoso- 
pher. 


Since the foregoing pages were written some few volumes have appeared which 
we may mention here rather than modify the text. 


Good-bye, Sweetheart / has been pub- 


lished entire, and fully justifies its title; Mr. Yates has reverted to the participial and meta- 


Mhorical in Castaway, 
i 


» the author of Desperate Remedies has contributed one to the list of 


titles from well-known poetry—Under the Greenwood Tree, which, by the bye, is a capital 
rural tale ; and Mr. Browning has kept up his character in all respects in Fifine at the Lair. 


PARTING. 


Knowst thou the wordless chant that my soul 
Chants to thy soul ? 

Hearst thou the tuneless song that my heart 
Beats to thy heart? 

Sharest thou the rapture of pain I control 
Now while we part? 


Answers the mute wan woe of thy eyes 
Right to my eyes: 

Shortens the short swift pant of thy breath 
Breathed with my breath :— 

All the hushed signs of a crushed love that dies 
But with our death ! 
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THE subject to which we earnestly 
invite the attention of our readers 
possesses incalculable powers of 
effecting good or evil. Example 
takes deep and tenacious root; 
fructifies with amazing rapidity and 
profusion, and flourishes where pre- 
cept would utterly perish. Its im- 
pression is so indelible, that the 
greatest difficulty is experienced 
when attempting to eradicate it. 
Notwithstanding the salutary and 
pernicious influences which good 
and bad example propagate, we find 
in every avocation of life a lament- 
able disregard paid to the fact. In 
some cases a heinous negligence, 
and in others a culpable apathy, is 
evinced with respect to the prin- 
ciples our conduct is implanting. A 
merchant executes a business trans- 
action in a manner unquestionably 
at variance with the laws of equity; 
endeavours to substantiate the ac- 
tion with untruthful assertions, 
which his subordinates are com- 
pelled to corroborate—however re- 
luctantly—and disregards entirely 
the example his conduct is incul- 
cating. A clergyman enunciates the 
most laudable precepts from the 
pulpit, which awaken a fervent de- 
sire to amend within the minds of 
the members of his congregation ; 
but immediately cancels the good 
effects which might have accrued 
from his labours by conducting 
himself thoughtlessly and irrever- 
ently when not engaged in his offi- 
cial duties. Profuse illustrations 
abound in every profession, call- 
ing, and trade, of the effect of evil 
example, and also of the disregard 
paid to its consequences. Whether 
or not this regardlessness arises 


from negligence or ignorance it is 
difficult to determine. 

All classes of society, from min- 
isters of state to itinerant mendi- 
cants, possess undoubtedly, though 
in varying degrees, the important 
power of exemplifying good or 
evil ; and it behoves them to act 
with greater circumspection and 
discretion with respect to the in- 
jurious consequences which their 
examples may evoke, having due 
regard to the avidity which is 
shown by weak minds to follow ex- 
ample, however pernicious. 

It is natural for man to imitate 
a model or pattern, as it thereby 
affords him a much easier and more 
agreeable opportunity of forming 
his ideas than launching into some 
bold innovation, fraught perhaps 
with imminent danger of eliciting 
comments adverse toits expediency 
or utility. Nor is example con- 
fined, as some people imagine, to 
men holding high and public office. 
Its presence and power are experi- 
enced in all grades of society, high 
and low, rich or poor. We admit 
that influence, good or evil, is pro- 
pagated to a greater extent when 
the source from which it emanates 
is more prominently before the 
gaze of the world than if it were 
less public ; but we are persuaded 
that the closer the relation between 
the one who exerts the influence 
and the one upon whom it takes 
effect, the more deep and lasting 
will the impression prove ; and any 
endeavours to eradicate it will in- 
volve more strenuous efforts and 
diligent application than where 
there is no sympathetic feeling 
evinced by the one towards the 
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other. The implicitness with which 
example is followed is subject to 
considerable variations, as we feel 
inclined to avow that the lower the 
moral position the greater the apti- 
tude for imitation is universally dis- 
played. This arises from the in- 
capability of those who occupy such 
positions to tear asunder the forms 
which envelop them and strike 
a path untrodden for themselves. 
They find it much more congenial 
to their tastes and pursuits to act 
as others around them usually do, 
than alienate themselves, and en- 
deavour to live more in accordance 
with the laws of morality. 

We have previously adverted to 
the eagerness with which weak 
minds seize upon any example or 
innovation, and the painstaking 
manner in which they endeavour to 
imitate it. Nor does this avidity 
of reciprocating novelty originate 
in weak minds only. Observe how 
attentively, and with what prurient 
eagerness, the fair sex adorn them- 
selves after the fashion of the day. 
The greater the absurdity of dress, 
the more gigantic the innovation, 
and the greater conspicuousness in- 
volved, the more fervent the desire 
to adopt it. One and all follow 
with a rapidity as incredible as 
amazing. Should the adoption of 
the dress have a ludicrous effect, 
verily the more precise its observ- 
ance. Compare the dress of a 
young lady nowadays with that of 
one twenty years ago. What a re- 
markable change ! Bonnets as now 
worn are simply strips of ribbon, 
bristling with variegated flowers 
and artificial ornaments, devoid of 
use. If it were not for the abund- 
ant profusion of hair with which 
the fair ladies are favoured, we are 
disposed to think that their liability 
to take cold would be considerably 
increased, as the article upon which 
they bestow the title of bonnet is 
a most inadequate covering for the 
head. Of course we are aware there 
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are wheels within wheels. In like 
manner there is hair beneath hair 
—or some other material to repre- 
sent it— though it is not at all 
necessary the former should have 
been planted, nourished, and per- 
fected upon the same cranium as 
the latter. The rule is the reverse. 
Perhaps this internal substitute ob- 
viates the necessity of conforming 
with usage and wearing a covering 
for the head. As for hats, they are 
not made to wear on the Acad but 
on the Aair. Size is immaterial. 
In some instances they are affixed 
upon the air in a nearly perpen- 
dicular position. Perhaps we are 
in error. It may be the shape of 
the lady’s head which involves the 
unnatural position in which the or- 
nament is placed. The absurdity 
exhibited by ladies in their style of 
dress is apparently illimitable. No- 
thing is too outrageous to appear 
in if it be authorised by fashion. 
And what is fashion but example 
clothed in fine feathers with clipped 
wings ? 

We will now observe example 
and its effects under different in- 
fluences. ‘There is a youth before 
us smoking a cigar with keen en- 
joyment. How did he acquire the 
habit? Was he always a smoker? 
Assuredly not. He associated with 
friends who indulged in the super- 
fluous habit, and was induced by 
them to follow their example ; nor 
did he after a few tentative efforts 
overcome the difficulties which the 
task involves. He had to persevere 
diligently step by step; promptly 
desisting the moment he was 
warned of a revolutionary tendency 
within his stomach. Pleasure there 
is none during the period of initia- 
tion, and the amount derived when 
perfection has been attained is fre- 
quently questionable. To some 
the difficulties to be overcome are 
insuperable. We have not illus- 
trated the foregoing to exemplify 
the habit as being a pernicious one. 
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We indulge in a weed occasionally, 
and have no objection to smoking 
when not carried to excess. We 
simply intended to point out that 
whatever disagreeable impediments 
stood in the way, or whatever ob- 
stacles had to be surmounted, the 
example—desirable of imitation or 
the contrary—would be followed. 
We will now advert to an evil 
influence at work most earnestly to 
be deprecated. We allude to in- 
toxication. A youth is prevailed 
upon by his companions, or his 
own volition urges him, to imbibe 
to a much greater extent than rea- 
son permits, and he becomes in- 
toxicated. His friends perhaps 
have become habituated to the 
practice, and remain impregnable, 
while he is prostrated by the insi- 
dious enemy. He does not wish 
to be surpassed in the quantity 
consumed, and therefore drinks as 
freely as they. ‘ Why will men put 
an enemy in their mouth to steal 
away their brains? It is useless 
urging precept upon precept against 
such practices, when example pre- 
vails to so great an extent. How 
many young men have been ruined 
by associating with habitual drink- 
ers! It would not be unreasonable 
to infer that the deplorable con- 
sequences following upon such a 
course would effectually deter its 
recurrence ; but we find by experi- 
ence that such is not the case. It 
is incumbent upon all who possess 
the power to check in the bud these 
Vitiating habits ; to visit with a se- 
vere penalty the breach of rules 
which tend to elevate our moral 
standard. It is only by the trans- 
mission of salutary example that 
we shall be successful in attaining 
a higher tone of morality, as pre- 
cept unaccompanied with some- 
thing more cogent is inefficacious. 
Actions impress more forcibly than 
words. We might almost as rea- 
sonably attempt to sustain human 
life with fluid alone as endeavour 
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to attain success in our efforts to 
ameliorate mankind by propound- 
ing precept without example. The 
latter possesses by far the greater 
influence, let the former be deli- 
vered with a volubility and elo- 
quence of speech never so admir- 
able. ‘Follow the light, and not 
the lantern,’ was the very apposite 
rejoinder made by a clergyman 
more partial to fox-hunting than 
the souls of his congregation, when 
expostulated with upon the negli- 
gent performance of. his duties. 
Would that his reply were more 
strictly observed, and its injunction 
more implicitly followed ! 

There is also another point re- 
specting precept and example we 
must not lose sight of. The former 
can only be impressed upon a few, 
while the latter is ubiquitous. Our 
readers must be quite aware of the 
fact, that after a certain age has 
been arrived at, a very large and 
much-to-be-deplored number never 
come under the influence of pre- 
cept, while example is unremittingly 
and steadily at work. Should any 
of this number come under its in- 
fluence, any attempt to inculcate 
a higher tone of morality and a 
more rigid observance of truth 
proves futile and ineffective. We 
might as successfully endeavour to 
melt steel by suffusing it with boil- 
ing water as effect any reforma- 
tion under such transitory circum- 
stances. ‘Then, again, if precept 
is not accompanied with example, 
it gives birth to a suspicion that 
the advocate is insincere and dis- 
believes the doctrinal truths he ut- 
ters; else why not tread in the 
path he pronounces the true one ? 
If a parent tells his child that it 
must not, under any circumstances, 
utter an untruth, however much 
pain and disgrace it may escape by 
doing so, and is discovered by the 
latter in the act of telling a false- 
hood, what good can be expected? 
Suppose a minister, inveighing most 
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energetically against some ques- 
tionable line of conduct, urging 
arguments pregnant with convinc- 
ing facts, what effect can his dis- 
course produce when it is tacitly 
known he pursues the identical 
course—though unknown to his 
congregation, he believes—as that 
which he now so emphatically con- 
demns? ‘The impressions made 
under such circumstances are far 
from conducing to any beneficial 
results. In some cases the reverse 
is accomplished. Precept and ex- 
ample go hand in hand. Eliminate 
the latter, and the former is power- 
less, except in promoting evil in- 
fluences. Mischievous and perni- 
cious precepts may take root and 
flourish where salutary and elevat- 
ing ones would prove inoperative. 
This may seem at first sight un- 
reasonable, and perhaps untrue. 
But we will proceed even still far- 
ther, and aver that pernicious and 
mischievous practices will appear 
where precept never gave rise to 
them. This apparently incompa- 
tible avowal will at once receive 
credence, when it is remembered 
and acknowledged how prone men 
are to err—errare est humanum. 
To walk and live degenerately re- 
quire no tuition; ’tis natural as 
sleep. We have only to lie inertly 
and invite pleasure—relinquish the 
hold over our passions and stifle 
conscience—then morbid desires 
will actuate us and prove irresist- 
ible, and finally we shall succumb. 
All this can be accomplished ex- 
clusive of evil precept. 

If we subject frequently a stub- 
born youth to chastisement as a 
punishment for his stupidity and 
indolence, without producing any 
material change for the better, each 
successive castigation will be less 
likely to effect a reformation in 
him, as he will get so accustomed 
to it as to absolutely disregard the 
shame and pain attached. Suppose 
a physician orders a peculiar medi- 
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cine for his patient, who swallows 
dose upon dose without experienc- 
ing the slightest benefit, the power 
of effecting a cure will diminish 
with each repetition of the medi- 
cine. In like manner, if precept 
upon precept is reiterated without 
producing any salutary and mate- 
rial effect upon the recipient, each 
successive reiteration will diminish 
in cogency, and finally be as likely 
of taking root within the hard ada- 
mantine heart as upon the most 
flinty rock. The most sympathetic 
feelings within us lose their fervour 
and sensitive tone when made in- 
ordinately subservient to all our 
passions. When precept will not 
actuate a more righteous observ- 
ance of the laws of morality, then 
some other remedial course must 
be adopted. we 

If we indulge with impunity in 
morbid tastes and passions, our 
sense of perceiving sin becomes 
entirely blunted, and gradually, 
though surely, we descend step by 
step to a level below brutes, some- 
times hopelessly irretrievable. We 
become so habituated to these 
coarser habits, that the shame and 
ignominy attached are totally ig- 
nored, and we plunge headlong 
into excesses of the most degrading 
character, wholly unconscious of 
the moral laws we are violating and 
the awful example we are setting 
others. 

In addition to those weak and 
indecisive minds which are ever 
unresistingly decoyed into all prac- 
tices and habits, without exerting 
their volition, there are others, 
possessing the most lofty and in- 
domitable wills, who cannot sub- 
mit to the trammels of example, 
or be governed by its influence, 
but press boldly and incessantly up- 
wards, unflinchingly and steadily, 
guided solely by righteous prin- 
ciples. To these, apparently in- 
superable attainments are prizes of 
inestimable value. With one goal 
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in view, they exert their untiring 
energies to the utmost, overtake 
and excel all their competitors, 
mever once evading justice, or 
bringing into requisition baneful 
practices; but adhering with per- 
sistent exactitude to the course 
they have chosen, which they pur- 
sue until brilliant success crowns 
their efforts. With them, emula- 
tion and arduous duties are invited 
as freely as pleasure by others. A 
constant and everlasting strain up- 
on their powers is to them the 
acme of bliss. No hardship too 
severe, or struggle too protracted 
for them to undertake. Such men 
were Columbus and Magalhaens, 
Newton and Galileo, and a score 
others of equal rank. Columbus 
himself, one of the greatest men 
that ever lived, if it be grand ideas 
grandly realised that constitutes 
greatness, while leading the life of 
a seaman, not only pursued assidu- 
ously the studies more particularly 
relating to his profession, render- 
ing himself the most accomplished 
geographer and astronomer of his 
time, but kept up that acquaint- 
ance which he had begun at school 
with the different branches of ele- 
gant literature. On August 3rd, 
1492, he set sail on his perilous 


- and doubtful voyage. We have all 


read of the perseverance which he 
evinced, the attempted mutinies 
which he quelled, and the hard- 
ships he endured, before he caught 
sight of the long-expected land. 
Ferdinand Magalhaens, com- 
monly but erroneously called Ma- 
gellan, was a Portuguese navigator. 
He acquired celebrity by boldly 
venturing to find a passage through 
the western continent. He set sail 
in 1520, determined to succeed. 
After sailing southward until he 
reached Monte Video, where he 
changed his course west, imagin- 
ing he had discovered a passage, 
but was disappointed and compel- 
led to retrace his course, finding 


the water freshening,—he again 
sailed southward, and was eventu- 
ally rewarded by discovering the 
straits called after his name. Per- 
severance alone enabled these 
brave men to succeed. Had they 
confined themselves to example 
and precedent, how ignorant we 
should have been ! Of course, some 
other, equally venturesome, would 
have discovered what they have 
done, had they not attempted the 
voyage ; but still, if all men alike 
lacked this soaring and bold dis- 
position, we should certainly be in 
a woeful plight. It was not wealth 
or ease these noble enthusiasts 
sought ; it was the bondage and 
degradation of ignorance alone 
from which they panted to eman- 
cipate themselves. They have set 
us examples well worthy of imita- 
tion. If there are no new con- 
tinents to discover, nor any new 
law of nature to be revealed, still 
there are an infinite number ot 
channels, through which we may 
direct our course, and if pursued 
vigorously and sedulously, will ul- 
timately conduct us to some pin- 
nacle of renown, where success in 
its most deep and lasting colours 
will await us. . Let no obstacle 
discourage us, nor a want of ap- 
preciation on the part of others ; 
but let us rather proceed irrespec- 
tive of applause or congratulation. 
The subjoined linesare so @ propos, 
that we have inserted them : 
‘ Proceed, illustrious youth, 
And Virtue guard thee to the throne of Truth ; 
Let all thy soul indulge the generous heat, 
Till captive Science yield her last retreat ; 
Let Reason guide thee with her brightest ray, 
And pour on misty Doubt resistless day !’ 
We have endeavoured in this 
paper to draw attention to the fact 
that the pernicious influences aris- 
ing from evil example are com- 
paratively universally disregarded, 
which is much to be deplored. 
When a corrupt action is commit- 
ted, no thought is given as to its 
effect upon others; influence it 
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must exert, as every man, how- 
ever latent his movements may be, 
sets some example to those around 
him. We have also attempted to 
illustrate and show, that precept 
without example is frequently if 
not wholly inoperative; that no in- 
dividuals must indulge in fallacious 
notions, and deceive themselves 
by thinking that if they inculcate 
sound precepts, they have dis- 


St. Martin’s Summer. 


charged their duty satisfactorily ; 
they must exemplify the life they 
hold up as a model. Example is 
incontestably far more efficacious 
than precept, and when persevered 
in becomes habitual, and conse- 
quently exceedingly more difficult 
to eradicate than when checked in 
the bud. Example evolves the 
idea which frequent practice con- 
firms into an inveterate habit. 





ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER. 


THE genial sunshine floods the pale blue sky, 
The sullen river wakes to glint and flash, 
The low winds whisper, tossing merrily 
The scarlet tassels of the mountain ash ; 
The lingering roses, pale and faint and sweet, 
Smile, opening to the warmth their fragrant breasts, 


And ’mid the dead leaves nestling ’neath the feet 
The violets peep to light from sheltered nests. 


Each mighty tree October’s signet bears, 

Gleaming in hues of crimson, gold, and brown, 
As some barbaric monarch, dying, wears 

His richest robes and dons his brightest crown. 
A soft sad loveliness, a perfume rare, 

Seems round the Autumn’s parting hours to cling ; 
A strange enchantment fills the brooding air, 

As through a dirge triumphant hope may ring. 


So, in some lives, we watch with reverent love, 
After long trials borne, long sorrows past, 
A hushed tranquillity awakes, to prove 
Patience has wrought her perfect work at last. 
But once, to glad the hot world’s restless strife, 
Comes childhood’s April, youth’s impassioned June ; 
The sweet serenity of waning life, 
St. Martin’s Summer, is its dearest boon. 












CHAPTER XXIV. 
SELFISH YEARNINGS AND UNSEL- 
FISH LOVE. 


Wuar but pure accident could have 
brought David Sheldrake and Lily 
together on this day? ‘There was 
nothing singular in the meeting, 
and setting aside the presumption 
(as hitherto borne out by his ac- 
tions) that Mr. Sheldrake was Al- 
fred’s friend, Hampton Court is 
open to all the world and his wife, 
and the chestnut trees in Bushey 
Park have a wide renown. ‘They 
are beautiful through all the year, 
in and out of blossom; their leaves 
have shaded many thousands of 
lovers, and will do again ; and the 
story that is as old as the hills has 
been whispered and acted over and 
over again to the noble branches 
that break the sunlight and the 
moonlight fantastically. And what 
was there to prevent Mr. Sheldrake 
having an eye for the beautiful ? 

It was to all appearance the most 
natural occurrence in the world, 
and Lily certainly had no suspicion 
that the meeting was pre-arranged. 
If it had been, where was the harm? 
Alfred saw none, and if he had 
Well, if he had, it is difficult to de- 
termine how he would have acted. 
Menare to befound who are at once 
soselfish and so weak that they bring 
a moral blindness upon themselves. 
In the pursuit of their own selfish 
ends they are incapable of seeing 
in their actions a possible evil re- 
sult to those whom they love. Their 
minds are mirrors reflecting from 
within, in which they see nothing 
VOL. XI. 
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but themselves and their own trou- 
bles and desires. 

The holiday commenced most 
happily, and Lily’s heart’s hopes 
were as bright as the clouds above 
her. The day was an event in her 
life of even routine. She was as 
blithe as a bird. As she walked, 
she felt as ifshe would liketo dance, 
and as she could not do that, she 
hummed her favourite songs, and 
pressed Alfred’s arm to her side, 
and showed her grateful spirit in a 
hundred little affectionate ways. 
Every little incident afforded her 
pleasure, and strangers looked ad- 
miringly at her bright face. When 
she and Alfred arrived at Hamp- 
ton Court she was in the gayest of 
spirits. She chatted merrily on all 
sorts of subjects, and drank-in the 
goodness and the beauty of nature 
with a spirit of exceeding thankful- 


ness. She was girl and woman 
in one. It would have done any 


person good to see her roaming 
about the grounds and gardens, 
admiring this and that as a child 
might have done. So childlike was 
she in her womanliness that every 
now and then she would set Alfred’s 
remarks to favourite airs, and sing 
them again and again in a dozen 
different ways. Alfred thought he 
had never seen her so completely 
happy as now, and he expressed his 
thought affectionately. 

‘I am as happy as a bird,’ she 
said. ‘I don’t think I ever felt 
happier in my life ; and Ihave you 
to thank for it, dear, and that 
makes me happier still.’ 

In this way did her affectionate 
P 
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nature pay exorbitant interest for 
Alfred’s small outlay of kindness. 
As she pressed his arm to her 
breast, and held it there, Alfred 
thrilled with amazement at her 
goodness; he looked into her 
sparkling eyes, which were dewy 
with joy. 

‘Do you know what, Lil?” 

‘What, dear ?’ 

‘I am glad you are my sis- 
ter.’ 

Her heart laughed as he said the 
words. 

‘ And glad that you love me, Lil,’ 
he added. 

‘What would life be without love, 
dear Alf ?” 

She did not know (although she 
might have guessed, as she was 
aware that he had a heart-secret) 
what a tender chord her words 
touched. What would life be with- 
out love? Ah! think ofit, all, and 
believe that it is the richest dower 
woman can bring to man, the rich- 
est gift man can give to woman! 
Love, faith, and charity: all the 
rest is dross. Out from the branches 
flew a bird, and after it another. 
Lily’s eyes followed them. Up, 
up into the clouds, which seemed 
fit dwelling-place for the graceful 
things, until they were lost to sight. 
But Lily did not miss them ; for in 
the clouds she saw her hopes re- 
flected. She was in harmony with 
the peacefulness and beauty of 
everything around and about her. 
Every blade that sprang from the 
earth, every leaf that thrilled to the 
whisper of the wind, every glint of 
light imprismed in the brown and 
green lattice-work of the trees, 
every bright bit of colour that dwelt 
in cloud and flower, contributed to 
her happiness. Such times as these 
are Forget-me-nots. 

So they strolled through the gar- 
dens, and into courtyards so still 
and quiet that they appeared scarce- 
ly to belong to the busy world. 
They went into the picture-gallery 
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because Alfred said it was the pro- 
per thing to do, but a gloom fell 
upon Lily when she was in the 
rooms. They were sad and sombre, 
and there was something dispirit- 
ing in the manner in which the few 
persons who were at the palace 
walked about and looked at the 
pictures. They walked with soft 
footfalls, and spoke with bated 
breath, and wore a solemn expres- 
sion on their countenances, which 
seemed to say, ‘We are walking 
among the dead.’ One might not 
inaptly have imagined, indeed, that 
at night, when no profane footstep 
disturbed the silence, the palace 
was a palace of ghosts and shades 
that rose from the floor, and started 
from frame and wainscot, to play 
their parts in the shadowy world to 
which they belonged. The excite- 
ment and pleasure of the day rend- 
ered Lily more than usually suscep- 
tible to outward influences. Every 
nerve in her was quivering with sus- 
ceptibility, and the contrast between 
the ghostly rooms and the bright 
landscape without sensibly affected 
her. She hurried Alfred through 
the rooms nervously, but the eyes 
of a Puritan, that glared at her 
sternly from the wall, arrested her 
attention and frightened her. 

The face was sunless ; even about 
the lips and eyes there was no trace 
of gentleness or sweetness. The 
cruelly hard lines in the face of this 
man spoke of severity, austerity, 
absolutism, and declared, ‘Life is 
bitter; it is a battle of brute forces, 
and he who wins by strength ofcha- 
racter, by dogmatism, by harshness, 
achieves a moral victory, and proves 
himself worthy. There is but one 
course—bend all the forces of your 
will, all the power of your strength, 
to crush those whose ways are not 
your ways, whose belief is not your 
belief. There is not room for all; 
some have no business here. ‘To 
be human is not to be humane.’ 
Lily’s heart grew faint as she gazed 
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at this stern face, and it was only 
by a strong effort that she wrested 
her attention from it. She was glad 
when she was out in the sunshine 
and among the flowers again, and 
her lightheartedness soon returned. 
Alfred’s mood was more subdued. 
Lily did not notice when they started 
from home that his gaiety was forced, 
and that he seemed to be playing a 
part; but it was so. His cheerful- 
ness was only assumed. Notwith- 
standing the outward evidences of 
prosperity he displayed, he was in 
troubleagain. Inimmediate trouble, 
that is. For, like a very numerous 
class, so long as his circumstances 
were easy for to-day, he was easy 
in his mind. He rarely looked 
beyond ; sufficient for the day was 
the good thereof. But to-morrow 
comes inevitably, and it came to 
Alfred, and brought trouble to his 
door. 

Nearly all his racing speculations 
had gone against him. The race for 
the Goodwood Cup, the winner of 
which he was so confident of hav- 
ing ‘spotted,’ as the phrase is, had 
proved disastrous to him. The ac- 
ceptance for seventy-five pounds 
which he had given to Con Stave- 
ley would soon be due, and he 
had not the means to meet it. He 
had borrowed money of Mr. Shel- 
drake, and he had given that gentle- 
man he did not know what docu- 
ments as security, security of the 
frailest, as his friend took care to 
tell him. 

‘It is a mere matter of form,’ Mr. 
Sheldrake had said; ‘for as you 
have no property and are worth 
nothing, these bills and IO Us 
are worth almost as much as waste 
paper. But I trust to your honour, 
Alf; I know you'll not let me in. 
But although I am partial to you, 
my boy, and like you, and all that, 
I am not sure that I would assist 
you if it were not for Lily’s sake. 
If you were to push me to it, I 
should be bound to declare that it 
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is for Lily I do this, and not for you. 
You don’t mind my saying this, do 
you ? It is because I like her, and 
want her to think well of me: not 
without deserving it, Alf ; I think I 
deserve it: that I’m disposed to 
stick to you. You'll havea slice of 
luck one day, my boy. That tip of 
yours for the Cup was a bad one ; 
but better luck next time, that’s my 
motto. How much did you lose? 
O, that wasn’t a great deal’ (mak- 
ing light of what was a serious sum 
to Alfred); ‘you'll soon pull that 
up. Of course you'll be able to 
meet that little bill of Staveley’s ? 
If I didn’t think it was all right, I 
wouldn’t tell you what he said yes- 
terday. He swore that if the bill 
wasn’t paid (what put it into his 
head that it wouldn’t be, puzzles 
me) he wouldn’t hold me account- 
able, but would come down upon 
you, and press the money out of 
you. He’s as hardas nails on some 
points, is Con Staveley, and he’s 
sore because I’ve been let in by so 
many of my friends. He can’t make 
out what makes me cotton to you 
so; but then he hasn’t seen Lily, 
has he, Alf? or he might alter his 
tune.’ 

Of course Alfred said he would 
be able to meet Con Staveley’s 
bill, hoping that meanwhile the slice 
of luck (which, unfortunately for 
the hopeful ones, is nearly always 
figurative) woulc vecutoff Fortune’s 
pudding for him. But it wasn’t ; 
and pay-day was drawing near ; and 
he had been borrowing more money 
of Mr. Sheldrake, some of which he 
had lost in racing as usual, and 
some of which he had spent upon 
himself, and in other ways. So that 
altogether he was in a bad way; and 
supposing tnat Mr. Sheldrake failed 
him, he did not know where to turn 
for assistance to float him through 
his money scrapes. Of one thing 
he was certain—it depended upon 
Lily whether Mr. Sheldrake con- 
tinued to be his friend. He ex- 
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tracted comfort from this thought; 
for as the word of promise is often 
kept to the ear to break it to the 
hope, so he cajoled himself into 
believing that Lily entertained a 
warm feeling for Mr. Sheldrake ; 
he believed it because it was vitally 
necessary to him that it should be 
so. Still he would make sure. He 
had a favour to ask of Mr. Shel- 
drake this very day, and Lily would 
be able to assist him in obtaining 
it. Perhaps she would be able to 
put in a word for him with that 
gentleman. He absolutely saw no- 
thing wrong in the thought. It 
was, however, with an uneasy feel- 
ing that he commenced the conver- 
sation, and he was rather ashamed 
of himself for going roundabout 
instead of coming straight to the 
point. 

‘I am so glad you are enjoying 
yourself, Lily.’ 

He could find nothing better to 
say than this. 

‘I can’t help it, Alfred; it would 
be ungrateful not to on such a day. 
And I enjoy it all the more because 
you have brought me and because 
you are with me. What beautiful 
places there are to come to, if one 
has the time and the money ” 

‘Yes, and the money,’ repeated 
Alfred, with a groan. ‘Isn't it a 
shame, Lily, that a fellow can’t get 
as much as he wants?’ 

‘That depends, Alf,’ answered 
Lily, with a touch of philosophy 
which sounded all the prettier from 
her lips, because she was the last 
person in the world who would be 
supposed to be given to philoso- 
phising, ‘ upon how much a fellow 
wants.’ 

‘Not much,’ he said, ‘not a 
great deal. There are hundreds 
of people who have more than they 
know what to do with.’ 

‘I think,’ said Lily, in a musing 
tone, ‘one can do with a very little 
and be very happy.’ 

‘You say so because you're a 
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girl; ifyou were a man, you would 
think different.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ she said, with a rea- 
dier mental acquiescence than the 
word expressed. 

‘A man wants so many things,’ 
continued Alfred, with only one in- 
terpretation of ‘man’ in his mind, 
and that was himself, ‘that a girl 
has no idea of. He has to move in 
the world, and do as others do, if 
he doesn’t want to look mean and 
shabby; it’s hard lines on a fellow 
when it comes to that. Now a 
girl’s different ; so long as she’s 
comfortable at home, she’s all right. 
There is no occasion for her to 
knock about.’ 

‘ Alfred,’ said Lily, looking into 
his face suddenly, ‘ you speak as 
if you were in trouble.’ 

‘ And ifI were, and if you could 
help me, Lily, would you ? 

‘Would I? She took his hand 
and kissed it, as she had done once 
before this morning. A wise man, 
or, rather, one who had learnt wis- 
dom (for the two definitions are 
not synonymous), who was strolling 
in the gardens, saw the action, 
and thought, ‘ How fond that girl 
is of that young fellow ! naturally 
setting them down as sweethearts; 
and in his superior wisdom smiled 
somewhat sneeringly at the hollow- 
ness oflove’s youngdream. ‘Would 
I! what would I not do for those I 
love’ It was her heart that spoke, 
and the words came from her un- 
aware. ‘ Tell me your trouble, 
Alfred.’ 

‘Money,’ he replied curtly ; 
‘that’s my trouble.’ 

‘Can I help you, dear? I earn 
some.’ 

‘ And give it all to grandfather,’ 
he said bitterly; for he thought 
what better use he could make of 
Lily’s earnings than his grandfather, 
and how many fine chances of 
backing the right horses he was 
throwing away for want of means. 

‘Yes,’ she said, in a surprised 
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tone at his bitterness; ‘surely that’s 
right, Alf.’ 

‘O, I suppose it is,’ he answered, 
in a rough ungracious manner ; 
‘whatever grandfather is mixed up 
with, and whatever he does, must 
be right, of course.’ 

‘What is the matter with you 
and grandfather ? she asked in 
deep anxiety ; the brightness was 
beginning to die out of the day. 
‘I can’t tell you how grieved I 
have been to see the way you be- 
have to each other. You do not 
love each other as you used to do. 
I was in hopes this morning that it 
was all right between you again.’ 

* How can I tell you what it is 
that makes him treat me as he does, 
Lily, when I don’t know myself? 
Directly you went out of the room 
this morning, he began to nag me, 
and I couldn’t stand it. He’s al- 
ways atme. If he sees me witha 
new suit of clothes on, he preaches 
at me either with his eyes or his 
tongue.’ 

Lily was exquisitely distressed. 
Alfred spoke as if his grandfather 
were his enemy, and they were 
both necessary to her; she loved 
them both—not equally ; her love 
for Alfred was the stronger. If it 
were placed distinctly before her 
that she would be compelled to 
choose between them, she would 
have chosen Alfred. This con- 
tingency did not present itself to 
her now, but she was sufficiently 
grieved at the consciousness of the 
breach between the two persons 
upon whom until lately she had 
bestowed all her love. Could she 
heal it? could she do anything ? 
she asked timidly. 

‘Whose fault is it, Alfred—yours 
or grandfather's ? 

‘Is it mine?’ he demanded im- 
petuously, in return. ‘ Now, I ask 
you, Lily, do you think it is mine?’ 

‘No, no,’ she replied, with ge- 
nerous and loving impetuousness ; 
‘I am sure it is not.’ 


And thus committed herself, al- 
most instinctively, out of her love 
for him. 

‘ Well, then,’ he said, feeling like 
a coward, ‘ there it is.’ 

He paused, expecting Lily to 
speak, but she was silent. She 
was trying to collect her thoughts, 
so as to take a clear view of the 
breach, but she could not do so. 
Indeed, she was not strong enough. 

‘If I have a new suit of clothes,’ 
continued Alfred, harping upon the 
theme, and inwardly chafing at her 
silence, ‘grandfather preaches me 
a sermon. ‘That's why I didn’t 
show him the chain the other day. 
I don’t want to say anything a- 
gainst him, but young men are 
not the same as they used to be. 
Now, I put it to you, Lily: if you 
had anybody that you lhked—I 
mean that you cared for a bit— 
that—that—you were—very fond 
of- , 

‘Alfred!’ cried Lily, looking at 
him with eager eyes. 

‘You know what I mean, Lily. 
If you were a man and had any- 
body that you loved—there! now 
it’s out !—wouldn’t you like to look 
well in her eyes ! 

*O, yes, yes, Alfred! And have 
you some one like that? I thought 
so—lI thought so 

‘Yes, I have, Lily,’ he said, ‘ and 
she is the dearest, prettiest, best 
girl in the world, Lily. And it’s 
because she’s poor——’ 

‘That’s nothing, Alfred.’ 

‘That's nothing, of course, in 
her. But because she’s poor I try 
to make a little money so as to be 
nice, and make herapresent nowand 
then, perhaps ; and because of that 
grandfather’s always at me, preach- 
ing — preaching — preaching. O, 
Lily, you should see her! She is 
as good as you are, and as pretty, 
upon my word, Lil.’ 

‘Prettier and better, Alfred,’ said 
Lily, taking his hand and caressing 
it. She would have liked to throw 
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her arms round his neck, but they 
were sitting in the gardens, and 
people’s eyes were upon them; so 
she was compelled to restrain the 
impulse, and to content herself with 
caressing his hand and saying, 
‘I am so glad! I amso glad! and 
that was your secret. You have 
got some one that you love—my 
dear, my dearest! O, how happy 
you have made me! And you love 
her very, very much ?” 

‘With all my heart and soul, 
Lily.’ He spoke the truth. 

‘And she loves you? But what a 
question ! As if she could help it!’ 

She looked into his handsome 
face with genuine admiration. How 
bright the day was again! LEarth, 
sky, air, grew lovelier in the light 
of her happiness ; for in the love 
her brother bore to this girl she saw 
her own reflected. 

‘She loves me as well as I love 
her, Lily.’ 

‘I am sure of it—I am sure of it; 
she couldn’t do otherwise. What is 
her name ?” 

* Lizzie,’ answered Alfred with 
gratified vanity. 

‘Lizzie! Lizzie! I shall have a 
sister; I love her already, my dear. 
Of course,’ she said slyly, ‘you 
have her portrait ? 

‘ How do you know, you puss ?” 
he asked, with a laugh and a blush. 

She echoed his laugh, and said, 
with an affectation of superior wis- 
dom, 

‘I could shut my eyes and find 
it—there !’ and she touched his 
breast-pocket lightly. 

‘ Here it is, Lil,’ he said bashful- 
ly and proudly, taking Lizzie’s por- 
trait from his pocket. ‘What do 
you think of her? But it doesn’t 
do her justice.’ 

The accumulative sins that pho- 
tographers are guilty of in ‘not doing 
justice’ must surely bring a heavy 
retribution upon them one of these 
days. But in this instance they 
found a zealous champion in Lily, 
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who gazed at the portrait with ad- 
miring eyes, and kissed it again 
and again. 

‘What a beautiful face! what 
lovely hair ! (‘All her own, Lil,’ in- 
terpolated Alfred.) ‘ I can tell that. 
And she has brown eyes, like mine. 
And your portrait is in this locket 
round her neck. When shall I see 
her really ? 

‘Soon; I have told her about 
you. But O, Lily, I am so un- 
happy with it all! I am the most 
miserable wretch in the world, I do 
believe !’ 

‘Unhappy ” exclaimed Lily, be- 
wildered by these alternations of 
feeling. ‘Miserable! I don’t un- 
derstand you, Alfred.’ 

Indeed, she could not under- 
stand it. She judged from her 
own feelings; to love and to be 
loved was to her imagination the 
highest condition of happiness. 
Earth contained no brighter lot; 
and if in the Heaven and future 
life we believe in and look forward 
to—all of us, I hope—some such 
bliss as the bliss of pure love is to 
be ours, there can be no better re- 
ward for living a good life. 

‘You asked me to tell you my 
troubles,’ said Alfred, a little sulk- 
ily, ‘and I told you: money. But 
you seem to have forgotten it al- 
ready.’ 

‘I did, for a moment, my dear,’ 
she replied remorsefully ; ‘I forgot 
it in my delight at the news you 
have told me for and in the contem- 
plation of your happiness. 

‘ How can I be happy,’ he grum- 
bled, ‘with such a trouble upon 
me? You do not know what it is, 
and how it weighs me down. How 
can I show my face to Lizzie when 
I am so pressed, and when I am in 
debt, and can’t pay?’ 

‘And yet,’ she said, out of her 
own goodness and unselfishness, 
‘you have brought me here for a 
holiday to-day, and I have been 
thoughtless enough to come, and 
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put you to expense, when I ought 
to have guessed you could not af- 
ford it !’ 

The very construction she placed 
upon it displayed him in a generous 
light, which he so little deserved 
that he felt inwardly ashamed of 
himself. 

‘ How could you guess? I have 
kept my troubles to myself. Why 
should I bother you with them? 
And it would be hard, indeed, if I 
could not give you a little pleasure 
now and then. It isn’t much I give 
you, Lil—not as much as I should 
like to. Until I saw Lizzie, I had 
no one to love but you, and now, 
when everything might be so splen- 
did with me, here am I stumped 
because I am hard up. It’s too 
bad, that’s what it is— it’s too bad 
altogether ; and just at the time 
that I have got the tip for the 
Cesarewitch, and could make athou- 
sand pounds as safe as nails.’ 

All this was Greek to Lily. She 
did not know what the ‘tip’ or the 
Cesarewitch was, but she was too 
anxiously interested in Alfred’s 

main trouble to go into details. 

*  €Ts it much money you want, 
Alfred?” 

‘No, not much, Lily.’ 

‘Why not ask grandfather 

But he interrupted her with sud- 
den vehemence. 

‘Lily! he cried, ‘I forgot. Grand- 
father mustn’t know anything of this. 
Promise me.’ 

‘I promise,’ she answered readi- 
ly ; ‘ but why, Alfred?’ 

He dared not teil her the truth ; 
he dared not say that his grand- 
father suspected him, and suspected 
him with just cause ; he himself did 
not know whether it was suspicion 
or actual knowledge that caused his 
grandfather to be doubtful of him. 
Then how could he tell her to what 
purpose her earnings were devoted ; 
if she knew that, not only would 
she become acquainted with the 
shameful story of their father’s 
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crime, but she might get to learn 
the story of the little iron box. . For 
he was guilty of the theft; it was he 
who had stolen the money, intend- 
ing, of course, to replace it, and not 
knowing why it was hoarded up so 
carefully. 

As he sat silent now in the light 
of the beautiful day, with his trouble 
heavy upon him, and suffering from 
the remorse that is not born of re- 
pentance, all the circumstances of 
the theft spread themselves swiftly 
before him. The money had been 
stolen in just the way his grand- 
father had surmised in the interview 
that took place between them on 
the night of his mother’s death. He 
had seen his grandfather go often 
to the iron box, and he suspected 
that it contained money. One day, 
when his grandfather was not at 
home, he tried the cupboard in 
which the iron box was placed for 
safety, and found it locked. Seeing 
a key upon the mantelshelf, and be- 
lieving it to be the key of the iron 
box, he ran out of the room with it, 
and took an impression of it, and 
from the impression had a false 
key made. ‘Then, on the very night 
his grandfather had mentioned, he 
watched the old man out of the 
house, and took the iron box from 
the unlocked cupboard. He open- 
ed the box, and was taking the 
money from it when he heard a 
sound from the bed behind him. 
Turning, he saw his mother with 
her eyes open, as he thought, 
watching him. For a few moments 
he could not stir, he was so dis- 
mayed ; but a sigh from his mother 
which was half a groan completely 
aroused him, and going to the bed 
he found his mother asleep. Re- 
lieved, he compieted the theft. 
This scene was always before his 
eyes when he was in trouble ; when 
his money affairs were easy and he 
had sufficient for the day, he rarely 
thought of it. He had quite made 
up his mind that, supposing his 
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mother had been awake, he would 
have told her all—how that he had 
used money belonging to his em- 
ployers, not for the first time ; that 
it was imperative he should replace 
it; and that it was better to take for 
a time these savings, hoarded up by 
his grandfather for a then unknown 
purpose, rather than allow exposure 
to come. ‘Mother would have 
given me right,’ he often thought, 
but he did not have the opportunity 
of testing whether his thought was 
correct. All his life he was never 
to know whether his mother had 
gone down to the grave with the 
consciousness that her son, as well 
as her husband, was a thief. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
ALFRED NEGLECTS THE WARNING OF 
DON’T TOUCH ME, AND RUES IT. 

But, in a lame sort of way, he 
found justification for the act. He 
would not take the brand upon 
himself; fate and bad luck were to 
blame, not he. He took the money 
with the firm intention of replac- 
ing it, and with the conviction (by 
what sophistry gained, heaven only 
knows) that he would be able to 
do so; and he gave himself credit 
for his intention, as if it were an 
act performed. With part of the 
money he had backed horses to 
win a heavy stake, but his usual 
bad luck pursued him ; in his ver- 
nacular, one horse was ‘pulled,’ 
another was ‘scratched’ an hour 
before the race, and others went 
wrong in all sorts of ways. But his 
heaviest stroke of bad luck, and 
one which almost maddened him 
at the time of its occurrence, was 
the disqualifying of a horse he had 
backed after it had actually won 
the race. This took place on a 
suburban race-course, where prob- 
ably the finest collection in the 
world of blacklegs, thieves, and 
swindlers may be seen by any one 
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interested in the species. It may 
be accepted as a fact, that nearly 
every person who goes there, goes 
with the intention of getting the 
best of his neighbour, if he can 
possibly manage it ; and Alfred was 
not one of the exceptions that 
proved the rule. His moral con- 
sciousness was as spotted as the 
morality ofthose he elbowed. There 
were menwho backed the favourites, 
who backed the jockeys’ mounts, 
who backed the stable (whichever 
one it might be), who backed their 
fancy, who backed the owners, who 
backed the issue of famous sires, 
who backed the prophets’ selec- 
tions, and who laid out their money 
in accordance with a system. Many 
of them had private information of 
such-and-such horses, and knew for 
a certainty that they must win— 
some from superior excellence of 
their own, some because their op- 
ponents were not going to try. 
Men of straw most of them ; miser- 
able crawlers through the crooked 
ways of life, striving to reach the 
heaven of their hopes by means of 
any species of roguery ; who will 
look their friends in the face, and lie 
deliberately ; who take the name 
of God in vain a dozen times an 
hour; whose hands and tongues 
are ready at any moment to filch 
and profane; and in whose bad 
minds the noblest qualities of hu- 
man nature are but themes for ri- 
bald jest. I who write these words 
am no purist; Iam no more moral 
than my neighbours, I dare say ; 
and I love pleasure almost as well 
as I love work. Temptations beset 
us all, at times, and not one of us 
is strong enough always to resist. 
I, as well as you, have had occa- 
sion to be sorry, and would, if I 
could, live over again some of the 
time that is past, and would strive 
to avoid slipping. I have deceived 
myself often, and have given my- 
self credit for things which have 
resulted from no merit that I pos- 
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sess. ButI do not deceive myself 
when I say that I have a hearty 
contempt for roguery and mean- 
ness, and that I have a horror of 
blasphemy and the profaning of 
human and divine things. And, 
as at no open gatherings in the 
wide world can so much roguery 
and knavery be seen as at some 
of these small race-meetings (and 
in some large ones, too), I think 
it a pity that they are encouraged 
by high authorities, whose position 
among the people is almost that of 
a teacher. 

Being at this suburban race- 
meeting (having obtained the holi- 
day by shamming illness), Alfred 
at once set to work backing horses. 
He had in his pocket more than 
twenty pounds, the surplus of the 
money he had taken from the iron 
box, and he had fully made up his 
mind that a great stroke of good 
luck was to come to him on this 
day, and that he would go home 


with a purse filled with other per- 


sons’ losings. His plan of ope- 
rations upon this occasion was a 
very simple one. He pursued the 
‘doubling’ system—a system which 
undoubtedly would result in gain, 
if it could be carried out without 
stopping. In the first race he 
selected a horse, and backed it for 
two pounds; the horse did not 
win. All the better for the next 
race, thought Alfred, as he walked 
about, and studied on his race- 
card the string of horses that were 
next to compete. In this race he 
made his selection, and backed his 
horse for four pounds. Again the 
horse came in among the rear di- 
vision, and again Alfred lost. He 
began to look anxious, and ner- 
vously fingered the money in his 
pocket. Should he leave off, and 
be content with his losses? He 
fortified his faint heart with some 
brandy, and walked among the 
crowd to pick up information. No, 
he would go on; the odds were 
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surely in his favour now. He had 
lost twice; he must win in the 
third venture. Up went the black 
board with the names of the horses 
for the third race. Among them 
was Never Despair. Acting upon 
an inspiration, Alfred backed Never 
Despair for eight pounds, and ob- 
tained the odds of five to one— 
that is, if Never Despair won, Al- 
fred’s gain would be forty pounds. 
The horse dd win. It was an ex- 
citing race between the favourite 
and Never Despair; and as the 
sporting writers said the next morn- 
ing, Never Despair caught the fa- 
vourite in the last stride, and won 
by a short head. ‘ By —!’ mutter- 
ed a man by Alfred’s side, ‘ Never 
Despair’s won, and I’m done for !’ 
And then, with muttered oaths 
hanging about his white lips, the 
loser looked around, ready to pick 
a pocket. ‘ Hurrah! cried Alfred, 
taking off his hat and waving it. 
‘Hurrah! Never Despair’s won!’ 
But stopped suddenly, for fear that 
a mistake might occur, or that 
there might be something wrong 
with the horse, or that the jockey 
might be found a pound short in his 
weight. His first fear was dispelled 
by the appearance of the number 
of Never Despair on the black 
board. Then Alfred, trembling with 
excitement, waited for the magic 
words which would proclaim that 
the jockey had passed his ordeal in 
safety, and that the race was really 
and truly won by the horse he had 
backed. The three or four minutes 
that intervened seemed to be three 
or four hours, and Alfred fretted 
and fumed, and dug his nails into 
his hands. At length came the 
magic cry from the saddling pad- 
dock, ‘All right! ‘All right! All 
right !’ screamed Alfred, and the 
recognised scouts took up the cry, 
passing it from list to list. Off 
scampered Alfred to get his forty 
pounds, and came away radiant, 
with eight five-pound notes and 
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his own deposited stake of eight 
pounds clenched in his fist. ‘ How 
much have I won?’ he thought. On 
the first and second races he had 
lost six pounds. Six from forty, 
thirty-four. That was good ; thirty- 
four pounds were not a bad day’s 
work. ‘I knew luck would turn,’ 
said Alfred exultantly. ‘I knew 
luck would turn! Let me see. 
Thirty-four pounds a day — how 
much is that a year?” And began 
to reckon up his thousands, and 
look a long way ahead. He had 
now in his pocket nearly sixty 
pounds. He gave a shilling to an 
old gipsy woman, who detained 
him a few moments by telling him 
that a beautiful young lady with 
brown eyes was thinking of him at 
that moment. ‘Of course she is,’ 
exclaimed Alfred merrily, breaking 
away from the fortune-teller with a 
laugh. ‘Icould have told you that, 
mother? He was in the highest 
of spirits. ‘What shall I buy for 
‘I'll buy her 
And Lil, too, I mustn’t 


Lizzie?’ he thought. 
a watch. 
forget her. I want some new clothes 
myself. I'll buy that diamond ring 
young Shrewboy at the office wants 
to sell. He only asks twelve pounds 
for it, and it just fits my little 


finger. It sparkles like anything! 
There’s that money, too, I borrowed 
from the box: I must put it back.’ 
If he had been wise, he would not 
have indulged in these extravagant 
anticipations ; he would have been 
content with his winnings. But 
who ever knew a wise gamester? 
He went to the best drinking-bar 
on the race-course, and treated him- 
self to a bottle of champagne ; and 
said to himself, as he drank it, that 
now his luck was in, and he would 
be a fool not to back it. He might 
go home that afternoon with two or 
three hundred pounds in his pocket, 
if he had a spark of courage in him, 
Nothing venture, nothing have. 
How had the leviathans of the ring 
made their money? First by luck, 
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then by pluck. Why shouldn’t he 
be one of them? Why should he 
not buy his own trap, have private 
boxes at the music-halls, wear 
diamond rings and diamond pins, 
and an Ulster coat down to his 
heels? Some of them had country 
houses and race-horses of their 
own, and ate and drank of the best; 
as for champagne, they might swim 
in it. The iron was hot; now was 
the time to strike it. He would re- 
place the money he had taken from 
theiron box, buy Lizzie a gold watch 
and chain, and buy Lil a hand- 
some present too; the old man also 
should have something. Flushed 
and elated, he walked into the ring. 
The names of the horses for the 
fourth race were being chalked on 
the black board. There were eleven 
runners—a large field, thought Al- 
fred, but the odds will be all the 
greater. The black board being 
hoisted, he ticked off on his card the 
names of the horses that were to 
run. By a strange chance one was 
named Don’t Touch Me. There 
was nothing very singular in this 
appellation ; as a matter of fact you 
will find in the sporting papers of 
to-day a list of outlawed horses, 
among which you will see such 
names as Bird of Prey, Phryne, 
Roll Call, I Must Not Touch It, 
and others as significant. Now this 
horse, that Alfred was disposed to 
back directly he saw that it was 
among the runners, carried its own 
recommendation with it. Don’t 
Touch Me was a sufficiently fair 
warning for any horse to carry, never 
mind how lightly it was weighted ; 
but Alfred fancied it as it took its 
preliminary canter. ‘It will walk in,’ 
he heard some one say, ‘ and it be- 
longs to So-and-so,’ mentioning the 
name of one ofthe ‘ knowing ones’ 
of the turf. How these persons earn 
the distinctive title of the ‘knowing 
ones’ there is no necessity here to 
inquire ; it can scarcely be by the 
exercise of the cardinal virtues, 
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which pagans declared to be jus- 
tice, prudence, temperance, and 
fortitude, although the second 
named, prudence, bears a wide and 
various meaning, and they might 
lay claim to it in the interests of 
self. However it was, there stood 
Don’t Touch Me on the black 
board, and there before his eyes 
cantered Don’t Touch Me on the 
turf, with a celebrated jockey on 
its back. ‘I'll back it for every shil- 
ling I’ve got in my pocket,’ thought 
Alfred,‘and make a good haul.’ But 
he would make sure that he was 
right. How? By one of those fool- 
ish superstitions which gamblers be- 
lieve in. He wrote the names of the 
eleven runners on eleven pieces of 
paper, folded them separately, and 
shook them together in his pocket. 
‘Now,’ he said, ‘if I draw Don’t 
Touch Me, that will settle it.’ He 
put in his hand, and drew one of 
the folded pieces of paper. Open- 
ing it he read Don’t Touch Me, 
and that settled it. ‘It’s the fa- 
vourite,’ he said, almost aloud in 
his excitement, as he consulted the 
lists, and saw that Don’t Touch 
Me was quoted at three to one; 
‘it’s the favourite, and it’s sure to 
win ! Down went his money. Not 
all with one man. One man might 
not be able to pay him so large a 
sum when the race was over. So he 
invested twenty pounds with one, 
ten with another, five with another, 
until he had put all he had upon 
Don’t Touch Me. He stood al- 
together to win about a hundred 
and seventy pounds. He selected 
‘safe men’ to bet with. In some 
lists, kept by men who looked re- 
markably like costermongers with 
a polish on, the odds against Don’t 
Touch Me were quoted at four, 
five, and even six to one; but Al- 
fred knew that these worthies were 
welchers, and not all their seduc- 
tive offers, not all their flattering 
‘Now then, captain, what d’ye 
want to back? Any odds on out- 
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siders! Give it a name, captain. 
What'll you put a fiver on ?’ could 
tempt him. He knew the ropes 
better than that; he knew that 
these capitalists, whose stock-in- 
trade consisted of a bit of chalk, a 
piece of deal wood, a stool, a 
printed placard, and a stump of a 
lead pencil, were swindlers, who 
were allowed to rob with the police- 
man looking on. Truly, if Justice 
is blind, the law that is supposed 
to lead to it has a cast in its eye. 
Having made his great venture, 
Alfred went to look at the horse 
that carried it. It was a noble- 
looking animal, in splendid con- 
dition, fit to run for a man’s life. 
Just behind it, making its way lei- 
surely to the starting-post, was a 
horse named the Cunning One. 
Alfred laughed as he noted the dif- 
ference between the two horses. 
He was in the enclosure where the 
swells were, having, after his win- 
nings on Never Despair, paid for 
that privilege ; and as he laughed 
now, he heard, ‘I'll take a thousand 
to thirty.’ ‘I'll give it to you,’ was 
the answer of a bookmaker; ‘a 
thousand to thirty against the Cun- 
ning One! Turning, Alfred saw 
the man who had taken the bet, 
a tall, thin, languid swell, who 
drawled his words out as if speak- 
ing were a labour. A thick mous- 
tache covered his lips, or something 
might have been seen in the ex- 
pression on them that would have 
given the lie to his apparently un- 
concerned and drawling manner. 
‘There’s thirty pounds clean thrown 
away,’ thought Alfred, with a look 
of contempt at the languid swell ; 
‘a nice fly chap he is to back such 
a horse as the Cunning One. It’s 
only fit for a scavenger’s cart.’ 
Away went the horses to the start- 
ing-post; there was a difficulty in 
getting a fair start, each jockey try- 
ing to ‘jockey’ the others. Full 
twenty minutes elapsed, the while 
a very Babel of sound, created by 
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the hoarse strong voices of the 
betting men, kept the fever of ex- 
citement to boiling point. Again 
and again the cry ‘ They’re off ? 
was raised, and again and again 
came the mild addendum, ‘ No; 
another false start.’ During this 
time Alfred heard nothing, saw no- 
thing but the horses; he had staked 
his all upon Don’t Touch Me, and 
it was upon that horse ofall of them 
that he fixed his attention. The 
jockey’s colours were pink ; those 
of the jockey of-the Cunning One 
were saffron. Alfred noticed that 
both these horses were kept com- 
paratively cool and quiet by their 
riders, while the false starts were 
being made. This was all in Al- 
fred’s favour, and he remarked it 
with satisfaction, and said, ‘ It’s all 
right, it’s all right! Don’t Touch 
Me is sure of the race.’ But his 
face was pale with suffering, not- 
withstanding. How he wished it 
was all over! ‘ I won’t put another 
shilling on,’ he said ; ‘when the race 
is over, I’ll go straight home.’ At 
length the horses were coming toge- 
ther, and astraight line of variegated 
colour was seen. ‘It will be a start 
this time,’ said some one, and the 
next moment the flag drops again, 
and ‘They’re off! They’re off! 
burst from a thousand throats. The 
bell rings to prove that this time 
it is not a false alarm. Before the 
horses had gone a hundred yards 
Alfred saw the pink jacket of Don’t 
Touch Me and the saffron jacket 
of the Cunning One in the rear. 
‘ All the better,’ he thought; for it 
was a two-mile race, and it was 
good policy to save the wind of the 
horses that were intended to win 
until the final struggle. On they 
came, rushing like the wind past 
the grand stand, and although no 
great distance separated them, saf- 
fron and pink were the absolute 
last. The race was being run at a 
great pace. Alfred was ablaze with 
excitement. The horses were lost 
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for a few moments behind a great 
clump of bush on the other side of 
the course, and when they reap- 
peared the aspect of affairs was 
changed. The horse that had made 
the running had dropped behind, 
and one or two others also were at 
the tails of Don’t Touch Me and 
the Cunning One. A mile and a 
quarter of the race was run, and 
these two horses were held in with 
wrists of steel, while the riders sat 
as if they grew out of their saddles. 
Another horse dropped behind, not 
because Don’t Touch Me and the 
Cunning One were making an ef- 
fort to get to the front, but because 
it was pumped out, and had had 
enough. Now they are coming into 
the straight run home. ‘A monkey 
to a pony on pink and saffron 
shouts a bookmaker ; ‘a monkey 
to a pony, first past the post! 
He is right in his judgment. The 
final struggle is not yet come, but 
slight efforts on the part of the 
jockeys enable Don’t Touch Me 
and the Cunning One to thread 
through their horses and come to 
the front. Alfred clenches his teeth, 
and his fingers work into his palms 
and his lips twitch convulsively. 
Nearer and nearer they come, in- 
creasing in every stride the distance 
between themselves and their com- 
petitors. Within five hundred yards 
from the winning post, they are 
neck and neck. ‘ Pink wins! Saf- 
fron wins! Saffron’s beat! Pink’s 
done! These words are yelled 
out frantically, and Alfred suf- 
fers a martyrdom. Suddenly the 
jockey of Don’t Touch Me touches 
his horse slightly with his spur, 
and the noble creature bounds 
to the front, gaining a full half- 
length on the Cunning One. But 
the Cunning One’s jockey raises 
his whip, and recovers his lost 
ground. Then ensues a grand strug- 
gle, every foot of ground being 
contested. They might be strug- 
gling for dear life, or for something 
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Alfred follows them with 
They pass like a 


dearer. 
his wild eyes. 
flash of lightning, so close together 
that he does not know whether he 


has won or lost. His agony is in- 
creased by the conflicting cries, 
‘The Cunning One wins! Don’t 
Touch Me wins!’ Which is right? 
A calm voice says, ‘ I’ll bet fifty to 
one that pink came in first ; and 
the speaker receives a swift grate- 
ful look from Alfred. What an age 
it seems before the black board is 
hoisted that proclaims the win- 
ner! Here it is at last. Hurrah! 
hurrah! The numbers proclaim 
Don’t Touch Me first; the Cun- 
ning One second. Alfred gives a 
great sigh of relief; his heart was 
almost bursting ; he wipes his fore- 
head, and looks round with a tri- 
umphant air. The horse he backed 
has won the race, and he wins a 
hundred and seventy pounds. He 
sees the man from whom he has to 
receive the largest stake, and he 
walks towards him in an apparently 
unconcerned manner. The man is 
studying his book with a serious 
air. This man has a bulbous face, 
and every knob on it is aflame, 
so that it looks like a mountain 
dotted with signal fires. Many of 
the people are eagerly canvassing 
the race; some are radiant, some 
are despairing. Here is one man 
tearing betting-tickets with his 
teeth, and flinging the pieces away 
savagely. Here is another, shout- 
ing exultantly to an acquaintance, 
‘Nipped him, this time, Jo! I 
putatenner on! Here is another, 
scowling at every face that meets 
his gaze. Here is one who staggers 
like a drunken man, but who 
nevertheless has not tasted liquor 
this day. Alfred has no eye for 
any of these; despair, joy, exul- 
tation, remorse, surge around him, 
and he does not heed them. He 
thinks of himself only, and burns 
with impatience to hear the magic 
cry ‘All right so that he may 
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claim his winnings. Five minutes 
pass, and no signal comes from the 
saddling paddock that it ¢s all 
right. What can be the meaning 
of the delay? Another minute, and 
another and another pass and 
then comes a cry from the paddock, 
‘Don’t pay! An objection ! The 
scouts take up the cry, and it is all 
over the field in an instant. ‘Don’t 
pay! ‘Don’t pay!’ rings from one 
end to another; the bookmakers 
shut their books, and look impene- 
trable; the excited backers of Don’t 
Touch Me present their tickets for 
payment to the keepers of the list 
outside the ring, and all the satis- 
faction they get is ‘ Don’t you hear? 
there’s an objection.’ ‘The curses, 
the oaths, are dreadful to hear. 
Alfred is dazed fora moment. It 
is not possible that the cup can 
be dashed from his lips! He also 
staggers like a drunken man, and 
a sickening feeling comes upon 
him. ‘What’s the objection?’ he 
asks ofa bookmaker, in a tone 
that sounds strange in his own 
ears. His lips are white, his limbs 
are trembling, his heart sinks within 
him. ‘ Don’t Touch Me won the 
such-and-such Cup a month ago,’ is 
the answer; ‘ incurred a penalty ot 
five pounds, and did not carry it. 
The stewards are settling the dis- 
pute now. We shall know in a few 
minutes, but the Cunning One will 
get it.’ The feeling that is upon 
Alfred is like the fear that comes 
to some men whose lives have been 
ill spent, and who have not many 
minutes to live. He walks about, 
and hears vaguely the indignant 
comments of the backers of Don’t 
Touch Me, and the hopeful an- 
ticipations of the backers of the 
Cunning One. What is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison. A 
partisan of Don’t Touch Me is 
especially noisy. ‘Strike me blind,’ 
he cries, ‘if it isn’t a plant! The 
owner didn’t back the horse for a 
shilling. He stands in with the 
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owner of the Cunning One; and 
if the Cunning One gets the race, 
as he’s sure to, they'll divide four 
thousand between them.’ How 
the objection is settled is not 
known until after the next race is 
run, and then a notice is stuck up 
that Don’t Touch Me is disquali- 
fied, and that the race is awarded 
to the Cunning One. Thus Don’t 
Touch Me justifies the warning 
that lies in his name, and thus 
Alfred’s castle once more crumbles 
into dust, and he is robbed of his 
money. ‘What a fool I was,’ he 
groans, ‘ not to have been content 
with my winnings on Never Despair! 
What an idiot to back a horse with 
such a name!’ He sees the warn- 
ing now, and, almost blind with 
despair, stumbles against people, 
and is pushed aside roughly. But 
he himselfis not to blame, not he. 
Fate is against him ; ill-luck follows 
him. Who could have foreseen 
such a calamity as this? If it had 
not been for this piece of deliberate 


villany—for so he settled in his 
mind that it was—he would have 
been able to make reparation for 
his fault, and to be kind to those 


he loved. ‘I did it all for them,’ 
he groans. The pieces of paper 
with the names ofthe horses written 
upon them are still in his pocket. 
He puts in his hand, and draws 
the Cunning One. ‘IfI hadn’t 
been so hasty! he thinks. ‘I 
oughtn’t to have settled it the first 
draw. If I had only tried a second 
time! I could have got a thousand 
pounds to thirty, as that swell did ! 
I should have had two thousand 
pounds in my pocket this minute ! 
And I could have done so much 
good with the money—for Lil, and 
Lizzie, and all of us! Fool that I 
was! Fool that I was! And so 
staggers away, and in these miser- 
able repinings passes the day and 
the night that follow. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
SURPRISES. 

ALFRED remained silent for so 
long a time, that Lily had to re- 
peat her question ; and again, in a 
timid tone, she asked him why their 
grandfather must not be told of 
his troubles and joys. Alfred 
asked her, in reply, whether she 
did not have confidence in him, 
whether she mistrusted him, whe- 
ther she thought he had not good 
reason for what he said? To all 
these questions she answered, O, 
yes, yes; she had full confidence 
in him; she trusted him thoroughly ; 
she knew that he must have the 
best of reasons for his desire that 
their grandfather should not be 
made acquainted with his se- 
crets. 

‘There isn’t another person in 
the world, said Alfred, ‘that I 
would confide in but you; but I 
could not keep anything secret for 
long from the dearest sister that 
man ever had, and whom I love— 
well, you know how I love you, 
Lily.’ 

She answered sweetly, Yes, she 
knew ; had he not given proof of 
it this day? She would be worthy 
of his confidence ; he need be sure 
ofthat. Alfred received these heart- 
felt protestations graciously. 

‘So that was settled,’ he said, 
‘and they were to each other what 
they ought to be.’ 

‘And what we always were,’ she 
added anxiously, ‘and always will 
be.’ 

‘That’s so, Lil,’ he said, more 
easy in his manner; ‘I feel better 
for having spoken to you, and now 
I shall smoke a cigar. What do 
you think Lizzie did the other night, 
Lil? I asked her in fun to light 
my cigar for me, and she actually 
did, and took a puff. She didn't 
like it, though ; but she'll do any- 
thing for me. There’s one thing 
I’ve been thinking of, Lil. When 
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you and Lizzie are friends—as 
you're sure to be directly you see 
each other—it will be nice for you ; 
for now I think of it, you never 
had a girl friend, did you?” 

‘ There’s Mrs. Gribble,’ answered 
Lily, ‘and Mrs. Podmore, and little 
Polly— 

*O yes, they’re all very well in 
their way, but they’re married wo- 
men, and little Polly’s only a child. 
What I mean is, a girl of your own 
age—one that you can say all sorts 
of things to that you can’t say to 
any one else.’ 

‘No,’ replied Lily, ‘I have never 
had a girl friend ; it woud be nice.’ 

‘Lizzie’s just the girl for you,’ 
said Alfred. ‘ How I should like to 
be hidden somewhere, and hear 
you talking about ME! Mind you 
always look under the table when 
you're talking secrets, Lil, for I 
shall look out for an opportunity 
to hear what you two girls have to 
say about me.’ 

They made merry over this, and 


extracted from it all kinds of gay 
possibilities to suit their humour ; 
but in the midst of her mirth a 
sudden change came over Lily, 
and a look of fear stole into her 


face. Alfred, looking up for the 
cause, saw nothing but a man gaz- 
ing at them, at a very few yards’ 
distance from where they were sit- 
ting. The man had been walking 
towards them, and had paused on 
the instant that the change came 
over Lily. He was a stranger to 
Alfred, and Alfred saw nothing in 
his appearance to cause alarm. 
An ordinary-looking man, brown- 
bearded, and with a remarkably 
clear gray eye. 

‘What's the matter, Lily ?’ cried 
Alfred. 

But Lily did not reply, her 
eyes being fixed upon the man’s 
face. The man himself, evidently 
surprised and pleased at the im- 
pression he had created, stood still, 
and would not have moved quickly 
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away, but for Alfred’s starting to- 
wards him. Then he raised his 
hat, and walked on, Lily’s eyes 
following him until he was out of 
sight. ‘Do you know the man, 
Lily ? asked Alfred. 

‘What did you say?’ was Lily’s 
reply, dreamily spoken. 

‘Do you know the man?’ re- 
peated Alfred. 

Lily looked at him, at first with- 
out seeing him; gradually the mist 
before her eyes cleared, and she 
said nervously, 

‘What were we speaking of, Al- 
fred, just now ? 
* Of Lizzie. 

are you ?” 

‘O, no; what should make you 
think so?’ 

‘That man we saw just now; 
you seemed to be so strangely fas- 
cinated by him.’ 

Lily looked on the ground in 
silence for a few moments before 
she spoke. 

‘I am quite well, Alf. Do not 
let us speak of the man again. He 
seemed to me to come out of the 
ground suddenly, or out of the light, 
and I didn’t see anything but him 
as he stood before us.’ 

‘One of your fancies, Lil.’ 

‘Yes, dear; one of my fancies. 
Girls are not so strong-minded as 
men, you know.’ 

He laughed, and quitted the sub- 
ject, thinking no more of it. Butit 
was not so with Lily. Although she 
didnot speak again of the stranger, 
she thought of him during the whole 
of the day. She knew him imme- 
diately she saw him; he was the 
man who had performed as an elec- 
tro-biologist at the music-hall, and 
who had fascinated her then in the 
same singular manner as he had 
done now; the same man described 
by old Wheels to Felix. She made 
a strong effort to remember what 
Alfred had been talking about, and 
soon succeeded. 

‘You said a little while ago, Alf, 


You're not ill, Lil, 
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that you could make a thousand 
pounds as safe as, as safe as—’ 

‘ As safe as nails, Lil. And so I 
could, and more perhaps, over the 
Cesarewitch.’ 

‘The Cesarewitch!’ she repeated, 
curious to know the meaning of so 
strange a word. 

‘It is a big race that will be run 
soon —a race worth thousands of 
pounds—and I know the horse 
that’s going to win.’ 

‘That’s very clever of you, Al- 
fred.’ 

Alfred nodded, taking full credit 
to himself. 

* But how can you make a thou- 
sand pounds by that, Alf? A thou- 
sand pounds! I never heard of so 
much money.’ 

‘Little simpleton! I’ll show you 
as much one day, and more thou- 
sands at the back of it. How can 
I make it? Why, I'll tell you. Here 
I am with “the tip.” The tip,’ he 
continued, noticing her puzzled 
look, ‘is the secret that some of us 
get hold of as to which horse is 
going to win a race.’ 

*O, was Lily’s simple reply. 

‘ That’s what the tip is,’ said Al- 
fred, with a confident air; he was 
in his glory, airing himself on rac- 
ing matters. ‘And I’ve got it for 
the Cesarewitch.’ 

‘Do they know, then, before- 
hand what horse is going to win a 
race ?” 

‘Sometimes pretty nearly, you 
know. Some horses that run haven't 
a chance; some are not intended 
to win—’ 

‘Is that right, Alf?’ 

‘Of course it is. If aman has a 
horse and can’t back it, perhaps he 
backs another ; then of course he 
doesn’t want his own horse to win, 
for if it does he loses his money.’ 

Lily shook her head. 

‘I can’t understand it ; it doesn’t 
seem quite right to me; but of 
course you know best.’ 

* Of course I do, Lil. Women are 
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not expected to understand these 
things. As to its being not right, 
that’s neither here nor there. What 
you've got to do is to find out the 
secret, get into the swim, and make 
money. And that’s what I’ve got 
the chance of doing. But I haven’t 
explained it all. Here am I with 
the tip; I know the horse that’s 
going towin. Well, what do I do, 
naturally? I bet on that horse. I 
put as much money on that horse 
as ever I can scrape together, and 
when the race is over, there I am 
with my pockets full. I can get 
fifty to one on my tip. Think of 
that, Lil. Fifty to one against the 
horse that’s sure to win! If I had 
twenty pounds to-day, I could get a 
thousand to twenty, and win it. 
Only think what I could do with a 
thousand. I’ve got my eye on two 
lovely gold watches and chains for 
Lizzie and you, and I know where 
there’s a stunning diamond ring to 
be almost given away.’ 

‘But tell me, Alf! Isn’t that 
gambling? and isn’t gambling 
wrong? I’ve heard grandfather say 
it is,’ 


‘Gambling ! Grand- 


Wrong! 
father! exclaimed Alfred contemp- 


tuously. ‘What does grandfather 
know of such things? When he 
was a young man, things were dif- 
ferent. A young fellow didn’t have 
the chance he’s got now of making 
a fortune in a day, if he’s wide 
awake. That’s why I don’t want 
grandfather to know anything of 
this, nor anything that I’ve been 
speaking of. And of course you'll 
not tell him, Lil, for you’ve pro- 
mised.’ 

‘You may depend upon me, 
dear Alf. It’s for your good.’ 

But she said these last words in 
a doubting tone. 

‘That it is, and for yours, and 
for Lizzie’s, and for grandfather’s 
too. As to its being gambling and 
wrong—now, look here, Lil. You 
know what grandfather thinks of 
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the newspapers. You know how 
he’s always speaking in praise of 
them, and saying what capital 
things they are, and what a bless- 
ing it is that a poor man can get all 
the news of the world for a penny. 
You know that, Lil.’ 

‘Yes, dear.’ 

‘Why, it was only last week that 
grandfather said that the cheap 
newspapers were the poor man’s 
best friend and best educator, be- 
cause they taught him things and 
showed him truthfully what was 
going on round about him, and that 
they were doing more in their quiet 
way for the improvement of the 
people than anything he ever re- 
membered in his time.’ 

‘Yes, dear, I heard him say so.’ 

‘To be sure you did. Well, then, 
you look in the newspapers, and 
see what they say of racing. Why, 
they give columns upon columns 
about it. They employ regular 


prophets and tipsters, and pay ’em 
handsomely—regular fly men, who 
think they know every move on the 


board; and they tell you what 
horses to back, and what horses 
are going to win. They are edu- 
cators and improvers, I can tell 
you, Lil! And they tell a fellow 
lots of things worth knowing— 
though I don’t follow them always ; 
not 1! I know as much as they 
do, sometimes, and a little more, 
perhaps. But I read them ; I read 
every word the prophets write. 
Why, I spend sixpence a day often 
in papers ; if it wasn’t for what the 
prophets write in them, I don’t 
suppose I’d spend a penny.’ 

If Alfred had said that the col- 
umns devoted in the newspapers 
to the vaticinations of the prophets 
were his Bible, he would have been 
as near to the truth as he ever was 
in his life. The lessons they taught 
were bearing bitter fruit. Not for 
him alone; for thousands of others. 

“There’s the Cambridgeshire and 
the Cesarewitch,’ continued Alfred, 
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‘going to be run for soon. All the 
best horses in England are entered. 
There won't be less than three 
columns about each race in some 
of the newspapers, and people get 
to know which horses have the best 
chances, and which horses are sure 
to run straight. Though, to be 
sure, you never can depend upon 
that. You must keep your eyes 
open. But come now, Lily, ain’t 
you satisfied that there’s nothing 
wrong in a young fellow doing a 
little betting now and then ?’ 

‘I don’t see how there can be 
any wrong in it after what you've 
told me, Alf, 

‘And after 
said,’ he added. 

* Yes, and after what grandfather 
said, my dear.’ 

‘So then,’ he summed up, ‘ that’s 
where it is.’ 

Which was Alfred’s almost in- 
variable way of disposing of a 
question. 

‘ And here I have a chance,’ he 
presently resumed, ‘ of getting out 
of all my money troubles, and of 
making everything straight for you 
and Lizzie, and all of us.’ 

‘ But,’ insisted Lily, ‘I am very 
happy, Alf.’ 

‘Well, I’m going to make you 
happier, Lil. But you can’t be 
quite happy, Lil, when I am in 
trouble.’ 

*O, no, my dear,’ she said quick- 
ly: ‘I forgot. Forgive me for my 
selfishness. But you'll be out of it 
soon.” 

‘It depends a good deal upon 
you, Lil.’ 

‘How upon me, dear?’ 

‘Well, I don’t quite know if it 
depends upon you, but it may, and 
of course I’m anxious; for to tell 
you the truth, 1 owe some money 
which I must pay very soon, or it 
will be all up with me.’ 

*O, Alfred ! 

‘It’s true, Lil, every word I’m 
telling you. Mycontemptible screw 

Q 


what grandfather 
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at the office melts away without my 
knowing how it goes. Besides, 
what’s fifteen shillings a week? 
Fifteen shillings ! When I have the 
opportunity of making thousands of 
pounds! Grandfather says, “Think 
of the future ;” but I say, “Think of 
the present.” Grandfather preaches 
to me about the career that such 
an office as Tickle and Flint’s opens 
out to me, if I’m steady and study 
hard. As ifhe knew anything about 
it! A nice career indeed! Why 
Tickle and Flint, the pair of 'em, 
are like two musty old Brazil nuts. 
Old Flint looks for all the world as 
if he hasn’t got a drop of blood in 
his body; I don’t believe, if you 
pricked him, that you’d get a drop 
out ofhim. Well, he came to that, 
I suppose, because he was steady 
and worked hard, and never saw 
a bit of life, and never enjoyed 
himself; never wasted a minute, I 
dare say ; a precious steady young 
card he must have been when he 
was my age, poking his nose over 
his law books, which give me a 
splitting headache only to look 
at’em. You should see what he’s 
grown into, Lil, by being steady 
and studying hard. He can’t see 
an inch before his nose; his clothes 
are as musty as himself. Now, I 
put it to you, Lil,’ he said, with an 
effort at merriment, ‘would you 
like to see me like that? Would 
you like to see me, as he is, bent 
double, old, snuffy, musty, with a 
voice like a penny tin-whistle that’s 
got a crack in it? Would you like 
to see me like an old Brazil nut? 
You know the kind I mean; they’re 
very brown and very wrinkly; when 
you crack ’em, you find that they’re 
filled with dust which almost chokes 
you.’ 

‘No, no,’ replied Lily, amused 
with the description and with the 
vivacity with which Alfred gave it; 
‘that 1 shouldn’t, indeed, Alf.’ 

‘Well, then,’ said Alfred, pleased 
with his brilliant effort, and con- 
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cluding as usual, ‘that’s where it 
is.’ 

‘You haven’t told me all yet,’ 
said Lily quietly, after a pause. 

‘I’ve got nothing new to tell 
you, Lil dear,’ he said, biting his 
nails nervously ; ‘you know that, 
with the exception of you and Liz- 
zie, I have only one friend in the 
world.’ 

‘Mr. Sheldrake, you mean.’ 

‘Who else? I should have been 
floored long ago if it hadn’t been 
for him. If he was to throw me 
over I should have to run from the 
country, or hide myself, or do some- 
thing worse perhaps.’ 

She caught his hand in deep 
alarm, and begged him not to speak 
in that dreadful manner. ‘ You 
make me so unhappy, Alfred,’ she 
said, with difficulty checking her 
tears. 

‘I don’t want to, I’m sure,’ he 
replied gloomily; ‘I want to make 
you happy. I’ve got no one else 
to sympathise with me but you. I 
can’t tell Lizzie all these things. 
It would make me look small, and 
no man likes to look so in the 
eyes of the girl he’s fond of. Sup- 
posing you were me, Lil, how 
would you feel ?’ 

Terribly perplexed at these al- 
ternations of feeling, Lily said what- 
ever she could to comfort him. 

‘Tell me what I can do, Alfred ?” 
she implored. ‘A good deal de- 
pends upon me, you say. If it 
does, dear, although I cannot see 
the meaning of your words, you 
may be sure that you will get com- 
fortably through all your difficulties. 
We have been everything to each 
other all our lives. Do you think 
there is anything you would ask me 
to do for you that I would refuse ?’ 

‘No,’ replied Alfred triumph- 
antly, ‘I am sure there is not. It 
is ungrateful of me to doubt you 
even for a moment. Everything 
will come right—you'll see! Why, 
Lily—look yonder! Is not that 
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Mr. Sheldrake coming along? Yes, 
it is, by Jove! Almost the best 
friend I have in the world. How 
strange, now, that he should appear 
just as we have been talking of 
him 

With perfect trustfulness, Lily 
said, ‘ Yes, it was strange ;’ and if 
her eyes sought the ground, anc a 
troubled feeling took possession of 
her breast, it was not because she 
doubted the brother whom she 
loved with all her heart. Doubt 
him! No. She was too guileless, 
too unsuspicious, too simple in her 
nature to doubt where she gave her 
love. But she could not banish 
the feeling of uneasiness that stole 
upon her when Mr. Sheldrake came 
in view, and she could not help 
hoping he might turn away before 
he noticed them. But her hope 
was not to be fulfilled. Mr. Shel- 


drake, walking in the centre ofa 
broad patch of sunlight, strolled 
leisurely towards them ; apparently 
he was in an idle mood, for he stop- 
ped every few minutes, and gazed 


about him with a bright look and 
with the air of one who was grate- 
fully enjoying the beauty of the 
scene. It was singular that he 
never once looked before him, and 
he must therefore have been un- 
conscious of the presence of Lily 
and Alfred. His grateful mood 
took a benevolent turn presently, 
for observing an old woman humbly 
dressed walking in the shadow of 
the trees, he called to her, and gave 
her a small piece of silver. ‘Truly, 
we are a nation of beggars. Strictly 
speaking this old woman was not 
a beggar, but she took the money 
and dropped a thankful curtsey. 
Then Mr. Sheldrake paused before 
a couple of birds which were hop- 
ping about on the ground, contem- 
plating them as though he derived 
infinite pleaszre in all such pretty 
things, and when they left the 
ground, he followed their flight with 
a pleasant smile. In this manner, 


giving full play to his benevolent 
instincts, only because he was con- 
scious that he was not being ob- 
served, Mr. Sheldrake approached 
Lily and Alfred. He was quite 
close to them before he looked up 
and recognised them. 

‘What—Alfred! Miss Lily!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘This is indeed a sur- 
prise ! and a pleasure,’ he added, 
as he raised his hat and bowed to 
Lily, and shook hands with her and 
Alfred ; then asked of Alfred gaily, 
‘ What brings yew into the woods ? 
You who ought to be reckoning up 
six-and-eightpences ! This is not 
a fit place for lawyers, is it, Miss 
Lily ? They’re not in keeping with 
birds, and trees, and blue clouds. 
They ought to be locked up in 
offices filled with cobwebs. But I 
never thought Alfred was cut out 
for a lawyer—did you ? 

He addressed Lily, and she, hav- 
ing in her mind Alfred’s description 
of his employer, Mr. Flint, replied, 
*No, indeed !’ and looked at her 
brother affectionately. Alfred, how- 
ever, was not quite at his ease ; he 
appeared to be a little disturbed by 
Mr. Sheldrake’s expressions of sur- 
prise at seeing them. 

‘If anything could have given 
me an additional pleasure,’ contin- 
ued Mr. Sheldrake, with a careless 
look at Alfred, ‘ the height of plea- 
sure, I may say, it is the surprise of 
coming upon you both so unexpect- 
edly—in such a totally unexpected 
manner. I am an idle dog, Miss 
Lily, and I often take it in my head 
to run into the country for a day’s 
quiet ramble. There is so much 
to enjoy in the country; it is so 
much better than the smoke and 
whirl of London. Don’t you think 
so?” 

Lily could not help agreeing with 
him, and she said as much. 

‘ Here we are agreeing upon al- 
most everything,’ he said, with 
another of his pleasant smiles ; 
‘agreeing that Alfred is not cut 
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out for a lawyer ; agreeing that the 
country is so much better than 
London. That we have something 
in unison is, believe me, an honour 
I appreciate.’ 

His manner was perfectly re- 
spectful, and Lily’s first feeling of 
discomfort at his appearance was 
wearing away. Everything was in 
his favour. He was Alfred’s friend, 
and must be really attached to her 
brother, as was proved by his acts ; 
he had given money to a poor wo- 
man, and the manner in which he 
regarded the birds was unmistakable 
evidence that he possessed a kindly 
nature. Then the stories which 
Alfred had told her of Mr. Shel- 
drake’s benevolence recurred to her, 
and she was disposed to be angry 
with herself for being uncharitably 
disposed towards him. Certainly 
she had done him an injustice ; 
certainly she owed him reparation. 
And so she spoke to him in such 
tones as thrilled him to hear. She 
told him of Alfred’s kindness, of 
how she had enjoyed herself ; how 


much she loved the country, and how 
she would like to live in it always. 
‘But then we can’t have every- 
thing we wish for, she said sweetly. 
‘You ought to have,’ said Mr. 
Sheldrake gallantly, ‘ your wishes 


are so simple. 
tion of money.’ 

‘But what a teasing question 
that is!’ she remarked, thinking of 
Alfred’s troubles. 

Mr. Sheldrake replied warmly that 
it was a burning shame (Lily was 
accustomed to hear such phrases 
from Alfred’s lips, and therefore 
they did not sound strange to her 
coming from Mr. Sheldrake) ; ifhe 
had his way, he would take from 
those who had too much to give to 
those who had too little ; things 
were unequal, that’s what they were. 
Why should people be condemned 
to wish, when their wishes were 
reasonable and good, as Lily’s 
wishes were? If there was one 


It is only a ques- 
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thing that would delight him more 
than another, it would be to be al- 
lowed the privilege of helping her 
to what she most desired. But 
that, of course, could not be; the 
conventionalities of society stepped 
in and said, ‘ You must not.’ Was 
that not so? Lily said, ‘ Yes, it 
was so,’ without at all understand- 
ing what he meant by his rodo- 
montade. 

‘ O, by-the-way, Alfred,’ said Mr. 
Sheldrake, after a few minutes’ con- 
versation of this description, ‘I 
have a note for you.’ 

Alfred started like a guilty thing, 
for in his excited state every little 
unexpected event brought alarm 
with it. He crushed the note in 
his hand without looking at it, with- 
out daring to look at it. What 
could it contain? Was it from Con 
Staveley, reminding him of the ac- 
ceptance so nearly due, and which 
he had not the means of paying ? 
Or was it from Mr. Sheldrake him- 
self, reminding him ofhis obligation 
to that .gentleman? He was in 
such distress and trouble that he 
could not conceive it could con- 
tain any good news. 

‘Why don’t you read it? asked 
Mr. Sheldrake, with a smile. ‘ We'll 
excuse you,’ 

Alfred stepped behind a tree, so 
that he might hide his agitation. 
His heart beat wildly as he looked 
at the writing on the envelope— 
beat wildly, not with distress, but 
with surprise and pleasure. Open- 
ing the note hastily, he read, ‘ Dear 
Alfred,—I am waiting for you. Mr. 
Sheldrake will tell you where I am. 
—Your own Lizzie.’ And then, of 
course, came a postscript: ‘ What a 
kind good friend Mr. Sheldrake is! 
Alfred read the note twice, and with 
a beaming face came towards Mr. 
Sheldrake. 

‘Well,’ said thatkind good friend, 
‘Alfred seems pleased at some- 
thing, doesn’t he, Miss Lily ? Good 
news in the note, Alf?” 
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His voice was full of hearty good- 
nature, and Lily was more remorse- 
ful than ever for the injustice she 
had done him in not thinking thor- 
oughly well of him. 

‘What does this mean?’ asked 
Alfred, drawing Mr. Sheldrake 
aside. 

‘How do I know?’ was the re- 
ply. ‘I haven't read the note.’ 

‘But you know who it’s from ?” 

*O yes; I saw her write it.’ 

‘Where is she ?” 

‘ Very near us, my boy— within 
a few hundred yards of this very 
spot.’ 

‘Here!’ exclaimed Alfred. ‘ How 
did she come here ?’ 

*I brought her,’ replied Mr. Shel- 
drake with a pleasant chuckle. 

‘You!’ 

‘You sly dog! Did you think I 
didn’t know your secret ? I scented 
it long ago, but I didn’t let on. 
And as two’s company and three’s 


none, I thought you would like to 
have Lizzie to spend the afternoon 


with you. There'll be four of us 
now—two and two— just as it 
should be. You are a sly one, 
Alf! Well, never mind; you've 
got one of the prettiest little girls I 
ever set eyes on. I made the ar- 
rangement with her yesterday, and 
made her promise not to tell you, 
and not to spoil the pleasant sur- 
prise. Then | thought what a capi- 
tal opportunity it would be for you 
to make her and your sister ac- 
quainted with one another. What 
do you think of me now? Amla 
good friend ?’ 

‘A good friend ’ exclaimed Al- 
fred. ‘The best of friends! and 
became almost outrageously effu- 
sive in his expressions of gratitude. 

* And look here,’ said Mr. Shel- 
drake, ‘ about that little acceptance 
of Con Staveley’s, if you want 
time—’ 

*I do! I do” interrupted Alfred 
eagerly. ‘I’m rather hard pressed 
just now, but I shall be all right 
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presently. I’ve got the tip for the 
Cesarewitch, and I shall makea pot 
of money. Can you manage it for 
me with Con Staveley? 1 didn’t 
like to ask you, but to tell you the 
truth, I didn’t know which way to 
turn,’ 

‘Very well,’ said Mr. Sheldrake; 
‘lll manage it for you, for Lily's 
sake. Don’t worry yourself about 
it.’ 

And then he told Alfred that 
Lizzie, looking as fresh as a peach 
—‘ You mustn't be jealous of me, 
Alf, he said—was waiting for him 
outsidean inn opposite the entrance 
to Bushey Park. ‘ Run off to her,’ 
he said; ‘* Lily and I will wait for 
you here. You needn't hurry; I'll 
take care of Lily. We'll have a bit 
of dinner together, the four of us, 
and a row on the river, perhaps.’ 

Withradiant face Alfred hastened 
to Lily. 

‘I sha’n't be gone long, Lil,’ he 
said, kissing her. ‘* Wait here with 
Mr. Sheldrake. I’ve got such a sur- 
prise for you. I don’t believe any 
man ever had a more out-and-out 
friend than Mr. Sheldrake is to me. 
I want you to be very, very happy 
—as I am, my dear sis, my dear 
little Lil! 

He kissed her again, and left her 
with springing step. Lily was in a 
flutter of joy at his bright manner, 
and could not but feel grateful to 
Mr. Sheldrake for bringing such 
happiness to her brother. But, 
being left alone with him for the 
first time during their acquaintance, 
she did not feel quite at her ease, 
and it was while she was listening 
—with eyes cast modestly to the 
ground—to Mr. Sheldrake’s soft 
tones, that Felix caught sight of 
her. She did not see him; all her 
attention was fixed upon Mr. Shel- 
drake’s words. 

‘Yes, my dear Miss Lily,’ he was 
saying, ‘1 am glad of the oppor- 
tunity of doing Alfred a good turn ; 
if he had no other claim upon me, 
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he is your brother. I should like 
to see the man who would want a 
stronger argument than that. I 
dare say you know that he is a 
little bit harassed in money mat- 
ters; but we'll pull him through, 
and when he’s all right, I hope 
he'll know whom he has to thank 
for it.’ 

* You,’ said Lily. 

‘No, my dear Miss Lily,’ replied 
Mr. Sheldrake, with the slightest 
shade of tenderness in his tone; 
‘it is you he will have to thank. 
Or stay,’ he added gaily, ‘ suppose 
we say that he has to thank the 
pair of us. Suppose we say that we 
are working together—you and I— 
for Alfred’s good. Shall we say 
so?” 

‘If you please,’ said Lily faintly, 
wishing that Alfred would return, 
and beginning to be annoyed with 
herself again for the uneasy feeling 
that was creeping over her. 

‘That’s a bargain!’ exclaimed 
Mr. Sheldrake heartily. ‘We enter 
into a compact to work together 
for Alfred’s good. I'm sure he 
deserves it, for he’s a good fellow, 
and such a partner as I’ve got can’t 
ask anything that I would refuse. 
Let us shake hands on it.’ 

Lily held out her hand, and Mr. 
Sheldrake pressed it tenderly. 

‘And now, my dear Miss Lily,’ 
he said, ‘where do you think Al- 
fred has gone to now ?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

* Guess.’ 

‘I can’t guess. 


He seemed very 
excited, all of a sudden, and very 
happy.’ 

* He ought to be. 
he has a sweetheart, the happy 


Do you know 


fellow ? 


Has he ‘told you about 
Lizzie ?’ 
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‘Yes, he told me only this morn- 
ing.’ 

‘He will be here directly with 
her. She is waiting outside the 
park gates for him. Are you not 
pleased ?” 

She gave him for answer a 
bright happy look. 


It was then that Felix turned 
away. He did not know, ofcourse, 
what had passed between Lily and 
Mr. Sheldrake. But he had seen 
that, when they shook hands, Lily 
had held out hers first; and he 
saw, as he turned his head, the 
bright look which flashed into 
Lily’s eyes as Mr. Sheldrake told 
her that Lizzie was near. 


Something else of interest to him 
was taking place almost simultane- 
ously, at a short distance from where 
he stood. Outside the park gates 
a company of street acrobats had 
halted,and having beaten the drum 
and spread their little bit ofcarpet, 
were going through their perform- 
ances before an admiring audience. 
Among their audience was Lizzie, 
who took great delight in street 
exhibitions. She was dressed in 
her best clothes, and looked, as Mr. 
Sheldrake had said, as fresh as a 
peach. Her whole attention was 
not given to the performers, for 
she looked about her every now 
and then, expectant of some one. 
But she did not see that she was 
being watched. From the opposite 
side ofthe crowd an elderly woman, 
with a pale troubled face, dressed 
in black, was observing Lizzie’s 
every movement, and following the 
girl’s every motion with anxious 
eyes. This woman was Martha 
Day, housekeeper to the Reverend 
Emanuel Creamwell. 











RICHARD WAGNER AND HIS THEORIES. 


AN extraordinary phenomenon that 
will presently be seen, ought to give 
rise to some reflection even in these 
days of phenomena. 

A man of genius, ardour, and 
perseverance has been struggling 
all his life to bring about a parti- 
cular reform, and to have his own 
theories adopted. ‘These have gra- 
dually made way, though met by 
critics with a savage and personal 
hostility. He was hunted by artists 
from London ; hunted by Parisian 
mobs from Paris ; condemned and 
sneered at by the wise; pursued 
with a never- flagging raillery by 
the wits and witlings ; and, most 
curious reception of all, was pro- 
nounced unintelligible to a brutish 
extent even by those who wished 
to give him fair consideration. Yet 
for this man now comes a most 
singular shape of indemnification. 
A great establishment is about to be 
erected, with a carte blanche for every 
accompaniment he may choose to 
demand, on purpose to give his 
philosophy every advantage ; enor- 
mous sums are cheerfully subscrib- 
ed for these ends, and sums as 
enormous will be given for the pri- 
vilege of seeing his theories ap- 
plied in the most perfect way. Nor 
does this fairly convey the signifi- 
cance of this act of homage. It is 
no vulgar subscription by admirers, 
like building a tabernacle for a 
popular preacher. It is a grand 
national act on the part of a highly- 
cultivated people, and in which em- 
perors, kings, princes, dukes—all 
that is high and exclusive, low and 
popular—have taken their share. 
It means to say, ‘Here is a man 
with vast powers, of which even the 
imperfect execution has delighted 


us. We wish the world now to be- 
nefit by understanding him to the 
best advantage.’ This curious phe- 
nomenon ought, then, to command 
attention. For the man who is thus 
honoured must represent a great 
principle. His course of life shows 
this indeed sufficiently well, and 
proves that he teaches something 
beyond what is merely sectarian. 
Even the tone of the critics proves 
this ; for a man with grotesque fan- 
cies, who will persevere in forcing 
them on a reluctant public, is at 
first laughed at, then rebuked, and 
finally completely neglected. But 
this teacher’s theories have been pur- 
sued with a steady and deadly fury, 
and never forgotten a moment. 
This may always make us suspect 
the presence of truth. 

In a word, this remarkable man 
is Richard Wagner, popularly de- 
scribed as ‘a composer; but in 
truth one of the finest dramatic 
geniuses that ever lived. For him 
the German people are erecting the 
magnificent theatre at Baireuth, 
where every department of art is 
to be exhausted in presenting his 
operas ; and it must be said there 
is something very gratifying in this 
splendid though tardy recognition, 
which betokens the triumph of faith 
and earnestness over prejudice ex- 
hibited in its lowest and meanest 
form. Musicians in this country 
have to reproach themselves for a 
large share in this exhibition of 
bigotry displayed to a fanatical ex- 
tent. 

Seventeen years ago this com- 
poser was invited to London to 
direct the Philharmonic Concerts. 
His style of conducting, which was 
fitful and irregular, was very dis- 
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tasteful to the English—to say no- 
thing of the introduction of a for- 
eigner. What a storm of ridicule, 
spite, and hostility arose against 
the German, may be seen by look- 
ing over the musical journals of the 
day—notably the M/usical World— 
and the musical department of 
critical journals like the A‘heneum, 
inspired by the late Mr. Chorley. 
This ungenerous treatment seems 
inconceivable, and no idea of it 
could be given, save by quoting 
specimens. It was the more un- 
becoming as his theories, music, 
and singularities were known be- 
fore he was invited over; and if 
these were found distasteful, the 
fault should have been ascribed to 
the persons who invited him. He 
could be looked on in no other 
light than that of a guest. His 
own account of this reception very 
candidly and naively confesses his 
own feelings and prejudices : 
‘After the fourth concert, as I 
entered the withdrawing-room I 
met several friends, to whom I com- 
municated the annoyance I felt 
that I had ever consented to direct 
that kind of concert; a matter 
which, as a general thing, does not 
at all come within my sphere. 
These endless programmes, with 
their masses of vocal and instru- 
mental pieces, weary me, and tor- 
ture my esthetic feeling: I ought 
to have foreseen the impossibility 
of introducing any change or ame- 
lioration to this established order 
of things ; and this thought increas- 
ed a discontent, which rested upon 
the mere fact that I had under- 
taken a thing of the kind, not on 
my relations in London, and least 
of all on a public which had always 
received me in a friendly and dis- 
tinguished manner, and oftentimes 
with great warmth. Quite indiffer- 
ent to me, on the other hand, was 
the abuse of London critics, who 
only proved by their attacks that I 
had omitted to bribe them. In- 
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deed, it always amused me to ob- 
serve how they still left a door 
open, in order, upon the slightest 
approach on my part, to change 
their tactics—a step, of course, 
which I never thought of taking. 

‘On the evening in question, it 
made me fairly indignant, that after 
the A major symphony of Beetho- 
ven I had to direct a poor vocal 
piece and a trivial overture by 
Onslow ; and (as I generally am in 
these matters) I indignantly declar- 
ed aloud to my friends my dissatis- 
faction, and that on the morrow I 
should take my dismissal and re- 
turn home. Accidentally a Ger- 
man singer was present; he heard 
my expressions, and carried them 
immediately, still warm, to a news- 
paper writer. Since this time the 
reports are circulated in German 
papers which have deceived you. 
I need not tell you that the persua- 
sions of my friends who accom- 
panied me home, turned me sub- 
sequently from my somewhat hasty 
determination. 

‘Since then, my Zannhduser over- 
ture has been finely played in the 
fifth concert, and well received by 
the public, although not fully un- 
derstood. It was therefore the 
more pleasant to me that the Queen 
(which very seldom happens, and 
not every year) had signified her 
intention of being present at the 
seventh concert, and ordered a re- 
petition of the overture. It was in 
itself a very pleasant thing that the 
Queen overlooked my exceedingly 
compromised political position 
(which with great malignity was 
openly alluded to in the Z7mes),and 
without fear attended a public per- 
formance which I directed: but 
her farther conduct towards me in- 
finitely compensated for all the dis- 
agreeable circumstances and coarse 
enmities which I had _ heretofore 
encountered. She and Prince Al- 
bert, who sat in front next the 
orchestra, applauded after the Zazz- 
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hauser overture, which closed the 
first part, with almost inviting 
warmth, so that the public broke 
forth into lively and sustained ap- 
plause. During the intermission, 
the Queen sent for me in the 
saloon, and received me in pre- 
sence of her suite with these words, 
“Tam most happy to make your 
acquaintance. Your composition 
has charmed me.” She thereupon 
made farther inquiries (in a long 
conversation in which Prince Al- 
bert took part) as to my other com- 
positions ; and asked if it were not 
possible to translate my operas into 
Italian. I had, of course, to give 
the negative to this, and state that 
my stay here could only be tem- 
porary, as the only position open 
was the direction of a concert-in- 
stitute ; which was not properly my 
affair. At the close of the concert 
the Queen and the Prince again in 
the most friendly manner applauded 
me.’ 

Lohengrin has now been trans- 
lated into Italian, and its enthusi- 
astic reception in Italy is confound- 
ing the hostile musicians and critics. 
Indeed, the steady march of his 
popularity is a mortifying proof of 
the incapacity or narrow-minded- 
ness of our critics, who, almost 
without exception, condemned him 
as a charlatan, and his works as 
tricky and unintelligible. These 
also must have been staggered 
when, two years ago, the F/ying 
Dutchman was produced at Her 
Majesty’s, and when a newer gene- 
ration of critics pronounced that 
‘a genius was present.’ Bewildered 
by the dramatic power and impres- 
sion of the work, they spoke with a 
curiously timid uncertainty in his 
praise. No one that heard those 
two extraordinary performances, 
and recalled the scurrilities to which 
the writer had been subjected in this 
country, but must have felt a pang 
ofshame. When his certain success 
shall be established—as it is sure 
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to be within a very short time—it 
will be mortifying to think that this 
country had not merely failed to 
recognise his genius, but had in- 
sulted it. As the present writer 
strove to call attention to his gifts 
at least fifteen years ago, and at 
intervals since, he may be now al- 
lowed, on the eve of this tardy 
recognition, to give some account 
of the man and of his theories. 
Many, no doubt, have wondered 
what can be this ‘ music of the fu- 
ture; and the musicians—and, after 
them, the public, who draw their 
entire information from magazines 
and newspapers—repeat this ‘nick- 
name’ with anamused pity, as though 
it completely disposed of the mat- 
ter. Small jokes, too, were made 
on this title: ‘It was lucky it be- 
longed to the future, as the pre- 
sent could not stand it ;’ ‘ It would 
be the music of the future,’ and the 
like. Whatever the name might be, 
it was clearly no test of the merits 
of the system. But the truth is, this 
was one of the vulgar tricks of per- 
secution used against him, and 
with excellent effect. The expla- 
nation is, that one of his early 
works, in which he developed his 
theory of the union of poetry and 
music, was entitled the Ar7 of the 
Future: in this he dwelt on the 
poverty and meagreness of the 
ordinary opera libretto — manu- 
factured to order, and which is 
so firmly established that he de- 
spaired of seeing a more refined 
system adopted, by the present 
generation at least. There was no- 
thing here about music, or about 
the ‘ music of the future.’ The use 
made of this fabrication was to in- 
dustriously propagate the charge 
that he despised all past and present 
music ; and that his own music, or 
music written on his principles, was 
the onlyreal music. This, again, was 
utterly untrue. No more enthusi- 
astic admirer of the great masters 
—Beethoven, Weber, Mozart, and 
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others — could be found, though 
his admiration is more discrimi- 
nating than that of noisy pane- 
gyrists. Many passages could be 
given from his works proving this 
hearty admiration ;* and there has 
been no more favourite shape of 
libel adopted towards him than this. 
The fact is, all his theories do not 
touch music in itself, but dramatic 
music, or music in the shape of 
opera; though he maintains that 
even the greatest composers have 
been cramped, and even foiled, by 
the clumsy conventional fetters in 
which they have been required to 
work. 

In truth, he comes forward as the 
prophet of true dramatic art, which 
is the soul of both poetry and paint- 
ing, as well as of music. This spirit 
wanting, the music supplied as co- 
louring or illustration becomes false 
and artificial. The same spirit in- 
spires true acting, and the true pre- 
sentation of human character. One 
actor, for instance, relies on the 
most comic turns of voice and man- 
rer, and extorts laughter; but if 
these do not flow from the charac- 
ter he is playing, there is nothing 
dramatic present. So with many of 
our later writers for the stage, who, 
ignorant of character, furnish out 
their figures with amusing speeches, 
catch-words, and ‘ good things,’ 
which have no relation to the cha- 
racter, and have no appropriate- 
ness. A mere colourless speech, 
which, standing by itself, would 
seem utterly ineffective and even 
unimportant, may, when appropri- 
ate to a particular phase of thought, 
become the oz/y proper expression ; 
while the most piquant saying 
would be false, and actually destroy 
the idea of this character. Many 
of Shakespeare’s speeches might 
seem to the unskilled mere collo- 
quialisms, but are exactly suited to 
the situation. So it should be with 

* See his ‘ Letter on Music,’ prefixed to 
the ‘ Four Opera Poems,’ 
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music; and this will be better seen 
by considering a moment on what 
principles some of the most popu- 
lar operas have been written, and 
for what reasons some of the most 
favourite morceaux have deserved 
their reputation. 

A writer like Donizetti, or one 
of our English opera composers, 
would cast about for an effective 
story to ‘set.’ The writer of such 
a story requires great skill and 
technical craft, the author having 
to arrange his work so as to afford 
the best openings for the effective 
trios, quartets, finales, tenor solo, 
and dashing aria for the soprano. 
In the case of a writer like Meyer- 
beer, processions and scenes of 
pomp had to be provided. In this 
sort of work Scribe and Maggioni 
excelled. Thecomposer came, found 
the story agreeable and to his lik- 
ing, and proceeded to set it, as he 
would have set any other story of 
equal merit. He may have had a 
pretty tenor air in his head, an 
effective quartet which he could 
work in. He found the whole ex- 
cellently suited the characters of 
that brilliant party Grisi, Lablache, 
Mario. He wished also to write 
effective music that they could 
sing, and that might be sung in 
drawing-rooms or concert - halls. 
Again, in the treatment ofindividual 
pieces the same deference to the 
voice was observed. There was the 
regular pattern of the solo for the 
dashing soprano, which, in Doni- 
zetti’s, Bellini’s, Rossini’s, or Verdi’s 
hands, was the same ; and each of 
these masters might have shifted 
such airs from one to another of 
their operas with little difference 
in the effect. The orchestral accom- 
paniment was often of the poorest, 
such as any journeyman could have 
filled in. Verdi’s melodious bari- 
tone songs, which some indignant 
king or ill-treated husband in a 
Spanish dress sings, have all very 
much the same character. 
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Again, at a particular duet or 
solo, which is to show off the 
singer at a grand dramatic crisis— 
e.g. Where the lovers are surprised 
in the forest by the angry parents 
before an excited crowd—a suspen- 
sion of interest would take place, 
the air, after a pause, being noisily 
led off with a solemn or ‘rattling’ 
symphony. This is done so that 
the singer and his song may re- 
ceive entire attention. Our aver- 
age English operas are beneath 
contempt as operas, being vir 
tually written for the musicsellers 
—-a number of taking ballads and 
duets strung together. In short, 
the idea of ‘opera,’ as present to 
the mind of the average public, 
has been that of a place where 
it can go and hear the finest 
voices in the world, sézging under 
the finest conditions, accompanied 
by instruments, scenery, lights, and 
dresses. It goes to hear Lucca or 
Patti, and to see these singers in 
some pretty character. There is 
also a certain amount of state pro- 
cessions, with a story more or less 
obscure going on; so that the even- 
ing’s entertainment is well filled 
up. But setting apart the small band 
of amateurs, the opera receives 
its support from this feeling, viz. 
that the finest star-singing is to 
be heard there in a certain number 
of showy songs. 

Real opera is a very different 
thing from this, as all the great 
composers have proved by their 
works. But they have been obliged 
to follow the public taste. Mas- 
ters like Beethoven, Mozart, Meyer- 
beer, Gounod, and even Verdi, 
have, of course, written under the 
inspiration of a story, or rather of 
the passions belonging to a story ; 
but their music, though fine and 
dramatic, has been cramped by 
conventional forms required by the 
singers ; and the story chosen has 
been some narrative, illustrated 
by duets, solos, and choruses. 
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For the most part they deal -— 
though we must speak with all re- 
verence of great writers like Mozart 
and Beethoven—with the emotions 
of the particular episode or situ- 
ation; as though each were com- 
plete in itself, without considering 
that there should be a particular 
tone from beginning to end, which 
ought to reflect the whole story. 
It will be said that it would be im- 
possible to make music do this; 
and that there are stories and pas- 
sages of stories which cannot be 
reflected in music. But the answer 
to this objection is, that every story 
is not suited to music. A mere 
glance at the list of operas and 
passages of history that have been 
absurdly put to music at once dis- 
poses of the question. We see, for 
instance, Anna Boleyn, or Matilda 
of Hungary, and we cannot imagine 
music that will in any way express 
their stories. Anna Boleyn, her 
royallover,andherexecution, might 
indeed be described in rhymes, 
but the complete story could not 
awaken any musical warmth. The 
divided incidents might indeed 
suggest some warmth and enthusi- 
asm ; but in that case, the passage 
of love or jealousy would be 
common to any similar passage in 
another play. In short, the great 
masters wrote fine music 7 their 
operas; and though Mozart, for 
instance, gave the gayest and most 
humorous music to Leporello, and 
the most brilliant and dramatic 
music to Elvira, still it was of the 
music the composer was thinking, 
and of developing and working it 
out as he would have done one of 
his grand symphonies. A reformer 
must denounce, without reverence 
even for the greatest names, prin- 
ciples which he considers opposed 
to his theories. If he be restrained 
by compliments and limitations he 
will express himself falsely, and we 
shall not learn his real thoughts. 
All reformers too, including Wag- 
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ner, go too far, and lay down in 
their enthusiasm principles which, 
when reduced to practice, shrink 
up, as it were. 

This distinction may be put in 
yet another fashion. The exist- 
ing system of opera may be con- 
sidered a sort of means for exhibit- 
ing splendid voices and figures, and 
as such will be always popular. 
But granting the sufficiency of this 
for a large class, it is at least con- 
ceivable that there may be a class 
who relish opera of a different and 
more genuine kind, and who can 
fairly argue that their taste is for 
principles that make the success 
of other arts. ‘The finest painting 
is where the mind and sentiment 
are inseparably bound up with the 
colours ; but where mere feats of 
clever colouring and copying are 
attempted, as was the case with 
some ofour modern Przraphaelites, 
it becomes mere entertainment for 
the eye, just as the fine voice is 
for the ear. Ofcourse, if fine music 
which has been written as music 
should be developed, finds its way 
to the stage, ‘Here is entertainment 
for the soul; but it is the entertain- 
ment that is found in symphonies, 
and is apart from opera. 

So with the drama. Uphol- 
stery and sensation plays so 
lately in vogue are, by courtesy, 
spoken of as ‘the drama,’ but, in 
reality, are to be described by 
what sounds a little like that word, 
namely, diorama or panorama—~. ¢. 
is a show for the eye. Applying 
this test, we shall find that if a 
really inspired genius were to faith- 
fully carry out the idea of opera 
even according to its received 
principles, he would find himself 
thinking not of singers, or of 
duets, trios, choruses, roulades, ac- 
companiments, but of the story 
that inspired him, and he would 
use singers, orchestra, music, 
scenery, to express in the most 
effective way they are capable of 
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what is in his thoughts. So would 
a great painter forget his colours 
and handling; so would an actor 
his dress, and gestures, and into- 
nation. ‘To such an earnest and 
genuine style of treatment the or- 
dinary operatic stories will not 
lend themselves ; an average com- 
poser can very well set such a one 
as Matilda of Hungary or Anna 
Bolena, which can be adorned 
as a ‘grand opera’ with the usual 
duets, solos, and finales; but to 
the writer of opera on true prin- 
ciples it would not lend itself, be- 
cause bald, and because it coud’ 
not inspire him. The Semiramide, 
Tancredi, and the long line of such 
pieces, are only fit to be treated in 
the existing opera fashion—satis- 
factory so far as they go, and 
answering the end of modern opera. 
But the question is behind, whe- 
ther, with the same composers and 
a different system, something in- 
finitely more effective and delight- 
ful might not be attained. 

This is no mere speculation, but 
a fair argument from analogy. The 
inspired musician who would con- 
vey his owninspiration to the world, 
if he would convey music will be 
only anxious by what interpreters 
that music shall be best conveyed. 
But if he be filled with a story he 
will think only of this, and how 
his music can best interpret it. 
Such is one of the first principles 
of Wagner's philosophy, which is 
no more novel than long-forgotten 
principles of logic and common 
sense, when put plainly, become 
novel. 

But though many great writers 
have written, after this false prin- 
ciple, ‘ for voices’ alone, and to 
please the popular taste, neither 
Wagner nor his followers presume 
to deny that, in the great works, 
the true principles have been for- 
gotten. In all the grand operas, 
and even in the inferior, there are 
passages where the writers have 
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broken through these conventional 
restraints. Meyerbeer, who has had 
very much the effect on music that 
the Empire has had on France, over- 
laying it with a vulgar and capti- 
vating show and splendour, at the 
sacrifice of earnestness and truth, 
when he has for the moment left 
aside his processions, marches, and 
coronations, and is fairly launched 
on such a duet as occurs at the 
end of the A/uguenots, most faith- 
fully translates the situation; and 
in that there is an expression of 
rapture, joy, alarm, love, constancy, 
and devotion of the most perfect 
kind. And this very piece is a fair 
instance of what is meant by mu- 
sical expression. It is not that if 
it were sung for the first time be- 
fore a person unacquainted with the 
situation, he would be able to say, 
‘This represents two lovers who are 
expecting the sentence of death, 
who are prepared to die together,’ 
&e.; all he could say would be, 
that it was the expression of a se- 
ries of passionate and fluctuating 
emotions; he would feel within him 
a strong stirring of enthusiasm and 
excitement. And here we have the 
utmost limit of description to which 
music can go. It can be made ap- 
propriate, and in the highest degree 
in keeping with known situations, 
and these situations must be some 
conflict of the passions, which, no 
matter how varied, can always be 
set off, heightened, and coloured 
by no other means so perfectly. In 
fact, music, thus combined with an 
emotional situation, becomes the 
emotional situation itself, and ex- 
hibits the passions in the most per- 
fect manner conceivable on earth. 
All this applies to a poetical 
story, as in the case of the //y- 
guenots; and the objection that 
there must be a deficiency of ex- 
pression, because a listener unac- 
quainted with the story would not 
understand the situation, is more 
effectively answered by the state- 
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ment that only emotions and pas- 
sions, and a story founded on some 
broad and simple, though intense, 
conflict of passion, should be the 
subject. This supposes a certain 
simplicity, and indeed that the 
whole subject of an opera should 
be capable of being described in a 
short single sentence as it were, 
which, stated at the beginning, 
should become the programme. 
All the really great plays of the 
world could be thus summarised : 
the poor and inferior ones require, 
as we see in newspaper critiques, 
half a column to unfold their story. 
The great plays thus turned on 
one simple principle or conflict. 
This can be fairly illustrated by 
a grand work of Mendelssohn's, the 
Reformation Symphony. According 
to the vulgar idea of representative 
music, a piece illustrating such a 
subject ought to be full of what is 
called ‘battle music:’ ‘hurry-scurry’ 
of fiddles, representing conflicts ; 
some soft Catholic cathedral music 
introduced, with singing of the 
nuns; this interrupted by the hymns 
of the Reformers ; then both joined 
together, with ringing of bells, &c. 
In some such fashion would it 
have been treated by Meyerbeer ; 
and, in a way of his own, similarly 
would it have been treated by the 
author of the ‘ Battle of Prague.’ 
3ut Mendelssohn went differently 
to work. As an earnest and de- 
votional German he was filled with 
the greatness ofthe subject. Theold 
chorales were floating in his ears ; 
he contemplated with sorrow and 
respect this great division between 
the nations ; he looked back to the 
great old picturesque faith; and 
after many other considerations, 
which would occur to a reverential 
mind, and with only the simple 
text before him, ‘The German Re- 
formation,’ set himself to his task. 
The result is this: The hearer, 
furnished with the simple pro- 
gramme contained in the title, finds 
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himself at the end of the piece /os- 
sessed of the emotions which inspired 
the composer. We cannot distin- 
guish them; but the effect of the 
whole is, that he feels grandeur, 
sadness, sublimity, and, more cu- 
rious, a sort of intelligence of the 
event itself that he had not before. 
It is as though he had seen some 
grand play, the incident of which 
he has forgotten, but the emotions 
produced by which he can never 
forget. 

Now this is an amazing power 
for music, and much more extensive 
than if it was able to copy the 
details of life. Operas should be 
written and their subjects chosen 
on precisely the same principle. 
But, it will be said, such a theory 
is impossible in practice ; we should 
be too restricted. This objection 
does not hold. There is an abund- 
ance of such subjects. Wagner, 
on this ground of earnestness and 
simplicity, insists that all such sub- 
jects should be chosen from the 
legendary or mythological histories 
of nations. Such are hisown stories, 
Lohengrin, Tannhiuser, the Nibe- 
lungen Lied, the Meistersingers, &c. ; 
and indeed the very names of such 
to a romantic mind would not only 
suggest operas, but actually require 
musical treatment for their com- 
plete understanding. Those who 
have merelyread Wagner’s AZeister- 
singers seem to hear the music be- 
ginning; those who have heard 
Lohengrin and Tannhdiuser under- 
stand these legends after a fashion 
they could not have dreamed of 
before. Wagner is rigid and in- 
flexible in theories, more so than 
many of his followers; and it 
seems arbitrary to limit music to 
mythological legends. Subjects 
like Aing Arthur, Dinorah, or 
Faust, would all be comprised 
within the same principle. Dinorah 
is an exquisite illustration, though 
Wagner, with his reformer’s pre- 
judices, will allow small credit to 
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Meyerbeer. Itis perfect in colour 
and rustic passion, and a legendary 
hue is over it all. Just as the exist- 
ence of those rural processions and 
honest faith of the peasants would 
give a peculiar character of simpli- 
city and even poetry to the district, 
so is there in the music a tone and 
character, that pervade it from the 
first note to the last, and which no 
other art—neither poetry nor paint- 
ing,northe highest scenic art—could 
call up for us in the same way. 

This result, as before suggested, 
is not owing to such mimetic 
touches as the goat-bells—though, 
of course, such should not be ex- 
cluded, but simply to the effect of 
these associations on the composer’s 
mind; and his music, if he be a 
genuine and poetic writer, must re- 
flect the original as muchasstamped 
wax does the seal. Déinorah is an 
entire and perfect chrysolite ; every 
time ofits performance it shedsabout 
it the perfume of the south, and the 
simple faith of the shepherds.* 

Wagner himself has shown tri- 
umphantly that he is a proficient 
in what he preaches. His stories are 
exquisite pieces of poetry, full of 
colour and dramatic effect. It is 
evident that, as he wrote the story, 
the music was rising in his soul a 
the same time. In the AZeister- 
singers we see the old walls and 
towers of Nuremberg as vividly be- 
fore us as in a painting, and feel 
convinced that, if musical sounds 
were to have attended life in the 
old city, and musical speech to 
have been the language of its in- 
habitants, some such music alone 
could have been appropriate. 

* Music of the ordinary imitative kind 
a poor order of thing, though the gr 
masters have condescended to it. The at- 
tempts of this kind in the Creation and 
Israel in Egvpt are familiar, as well as the 
sounds of rural life in the delightful Pasto- 
ralSymphony. But all these are mere eccen- 
tricities ; and it is evident that the power of 
music in this direction is as limited as that of 
a jester who pulls faces. <A storm, bleating 


of sheep, a sense of mystery, and a few more 


such things, can be imitated, but little else, 
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I. 
AxzoutT two years before the time 
of which I write, I had attained my 
twenty-first year, and after a long 
minority came into possession of 
the hereditary estate. I was an only 
child. My mother became a widow 
when she was only twenty-five; she 
remained one, bestowing the love 
of a true and kind heart on (to use 
her own words) all that was left 
her on earth. I was handsome, at 


least I heard that the fact was ge- 
nerally admitted ; but, to be candid, 
I bestowed but little thought upon 
it. I may account for this singular 
phenomenon by stating that from 
an early age a love of Nature, its 
beauty and magnificence, took pos- 


session of me. While I was at Ox- 
ford, my desire for travel increased, 
and it would have beer gratified 
when I attained my majority had 
not my mother’s delicate health de- 
tained me. I promised her that I 
would not leave England for some 
time, and contented myself the next 
summer with the quiet scenery of 
our own land. I had spent the 
month of June in one of the south- 
ern counties, making excursions 
into the country, sometimes leaving 
my hotel on foot, at others going 
in an open vehicle, and availing my- 
self of the driver’s information as to 
the places through which we passed. 

It was on a morning early in July 
that I set out for one of those ex- 
cursions. I had ordered an open 
carriage to be in readiness at nine 
o'clock. As I took my place in it, 
I said : 

‘I should like to go first to Seff 
Valley, thence to Arnley Castle.’ 


The driver answered, ‘ All right, 
sir,’ to the former order; but when 
I gave the second, he shook his 
head, while a rather comical ex- 
pression passed over his face. 

‘You can see the castle from a 
little distance ; but—’ 

He stopped and looked at me. 

‘But what?’ I asked. ‘Can I 
not see the grounds? Are not 
visitors permitted t. go through 
any part of the castle?’ 

His lips expanded into a broad 
grin as he replied : 

‘Well, if vou coudd get leave to 
go in; I should not try it, if I were 
you, sir. Why, ’tis years since the 
gates were opened to a stranger ; 
indeed, they never are opened, ex- 
cept when some of the ancients 
come out and go back again.’ 

‘The ancients’ I repeated. 
‘Who are they?’ 

‘The servants and all the rest 
of the people that Lord Arnley 
keeps shut up there,’ was the re- 
ply. 

My cvriosity was roused, and 
upon questioning him farther, I 
learned that no visitor had entered 
the castle, under any pretext what- 
ever, for the last twenty years or 
more. As I listened, I resolved 
that I would enter it before leaving 
that part of the country, little think- 
ing at the moment how near was 
the event which was to gain for me 
what I desired. 

AsI drove along, the atmosphere, 
which had been heavy all the morn- 
ing, became heavier still, until it 
seemed as if there was nothing to 
be breathed but burning hot air. 
We had been out a long time, and 
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had driven about seven miles, when 
the sky became suddenly overcast 
with lowering clouds. A few mi- 
nutes more, and heavy drops of 
rain began to fall on my face. 

‘Don’t you think, sir, that it 
would be better to turn back ? 
asked the driver. ‘ There is a great 
storm coming on.’ 

I saw that a storm was imminent, 
but to go back to the hotel would 
take too long. When I paused to 
consider, there was a low rumbling 
in the distance, and the rain began 
to fall faster. 

‘ Better,’ I said, ‘to ask for ad- 
mission at the castle gate. You 
say it is only a mile farther on.’ 

‘Impossible, sir,” he answered. 
‘ Lord Arnley would not admit you 
to save your life; and, if he did, 
I'd rather stay out under a hundred 
storms than go in there.’ 

I was about to reply, when, dis- 
peiling for a moment the dense 
darkness by which we were sur- 
rounded, a vivid flash of lightning 
illuminated the country round. The 
horse sprang forward, and, as a 
crash of thunder pealed almost at 
the same moment, the driver lost 
all control over the animal, and it 
rushed on at mad speed. 

‘ Hold on, sir!’ he shouted. ‘A 
little longer, and—’ 

The words were lost in a loud 
roll of thunder. On we went at 
a terrific speed, flash after flash 
lighting up our way. A violent 
shock—a crash followed. I felt 
something very hard against my 
head, and a heavy weight pressed 
me down. I knew no more—con- 
sciousness had left me. 

Whether a short or a long period 
of time passed was unknown to me; 
but when next I moved my head, 
the great weight seemed to have 
been taken off it, and my hands 
were free. Slowly I opened my 
eyes, indistinctly the sound of a 
voice fell upon my ear. It became 
more distinct, so clear now that I 
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could discern the words, ‘ He is 
becoming conscious.’ 

I started, and seemed to regain 
my sight. I could see bending 
over me, while she laid her hand 
quietly on mine, an old woman, 
over whose head rosea little moun- 
tain of spotlessly-white muslin frills. 

‘ Lie still, very still,’ she said in 
a low voice. 

‘I must surely be dreaming,’ I 
thought ; ‘this cannot be reality.’ 
But then I could not move; my 
limbs were sore, my head felt dizzy. 

‘ Tell me—’ I began. 

‘Hush, hush,’ she said, quietly 
laying a shrivelled hand on my lips. 
‘You were nearly dead, you are 
getting better ; the doctor says you 
must keep still, very still.’ 

The recollection of the storm, 
and of being crushed beneath the 
vehicle, came back to me, and I 
closed my eyes. After a little time 
I opened them again. The old 
woman was at the other side of the 
room. I could see all plainly. The 
apartment was of considerable size, 
while everything in it was luxuri- 
ous in style. As the old woman ob- 
served that I was looking round, 
she hastened to me, her footsteps 
made noiseless by the soft rich car- 
pet. 

‘Only tell me,’ I said, as she 
came near, ‘where I am, and I shall 
not speak again until you give me 
leave.’ 

‘In Arnley Castle—there. Now 
be still; if not, you'll die.’ 

I had heard enough—I was in 
Arnley Castle. Like a far-off dream 
I thought of my companion at the 
time of the storm. One effort more ; 
I opened my eyes again. 

‘Answer me only this once. 
Where is the man who drove ine 
here ? 

‘ Drove you here ! she repeated, 
and chuckled something like a low 
grating laugh. ‘ That tossed you 
into the ditch, you mean. Dead. 
There ; now will you lie still, very 
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still? If not, I'll place a bandage 
across your lips.’ 

Whether I should run the risk 
of meriting the fulfilment of the 
threat or not, I had no time to con- 
sider ; for the heavy curtains, which 
concealed the door of the room, 
were parted, and a gentleman en- 
tered, and walked quickly towards 
my bed. I had time to observe him. 
He was small almost to a deform- 
ity ; he might not have been always 
so, perhaps his height lessened as 
he reached the advanced age in- 
dicated by his appearance. He 
might possibly have been any age 
from seventy to ninety. His eyes 
were effectually concealed by huge 
green glasses ; his lips were fallen 
in, having evidently lost their sup- 
port, while his aquiline nose ap- 
peared as if it would not be long 
separated from his chin. 

‘Lord Arnley,’ I thought, as I 
saw him approach me ; and, with- 
out being able to define the reason, 
an intuitive fear came over me. 
What if he should touch me? I 
could not see his eyes ; but I knew, 
I felt, that he was looking into my 
face. The green glasses were close 
to me. I started involuntarily ; if 
my life was to be the forfeit, I could 
not have done otherwise. 

* Ha, ha, ha! sounded from his 
throat, while his thin lips parted, 
showing only vacancy where his 
teeth once had been. ‘ All alive, 
I see,” he began in a thin sharp 
tone. ‘Well, young gentleman, 
your eyes are big enough to discern 
that I am a man, and not a wild 
beast. Ha, ha, ha! What are you 
frightened of ?’ 

* Excuse me, sir,’ I said, my voice 
trembling, ‘ I am—’ 

‘I understand,’ he returned ; 
‘you took me for one of the gob- 
lins of Arnley Castle ; it is said they 
abound here. Never mind, your 
life is saved ; and now for details. 
What is your name ?” 

‘ Edward Fernmore,’ I replied. 

VOL. XI. 


‘Good. Now will you leave this 
castle without asking any questions, 
as soon as you are well enough to 
do so?’ 

I answered in the affirmative. 

‘Good. Now give me your 
hand. Why, what are you afraid 
of, young gentleman ? I have been 
the family doctor at Arnley Castle 
for the last thirty years. Very good 
indeed ; a little too quick,’ he mut- 
tered, as he held my reluctant 
hand in his and felt my pulse, seem- 
ing to time its beating with the 
lower part of his mouth, which 
moved with a saw-like motion. 

‘Warp "’ he called, as he laid my 
hand on the bed. The old woman 
left her easy-chair at the other side 
of the room and came to him. 
‘ The patient is out of danger,’ he 
said, addressing her. ‘A recum- 
bent position for three days longer; 
every sort of nourishment; no ques- 
tions to be asked or answered ; two 
days’ sitting up; out of the castle 
on the sixth day from this. Now 
good-morning, sir; you'll not be so 
frightened when I come to-morrow.’ 

‘Will you be good enough to let 
me have paper and pen and ink?” 
I asked. ‘ My mother will be in 
fearful anxiety at my silence.’ 

Again he laughed in his throat. 

‘ Capital he said ; ‘ the novelty 
of a letter from within these walls ! 
You do not know, sir, what you 
ask. Your life is saved—the great- 
est benefit we could confer; it 
must content you.’ 

He turned from me as he spoke, 
and left the room. I breathed 
freely. I was alone for the first 
time since I became conscious; for 
Warp, as the doctor called her, had 
gone out with him to bring me 
medicine, which I was determined 
not to take. The very idea of being 
offered anything prescribed by such 
a hideous old creature as he who 
had just left me, gave me, I fancied, 
something like cramp. Once more 
with intense anguish I thought of 
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my mother. What would she think 
of my silence ? She knew that if I 
lived I would not omit writing; the 
terrible suspense would be too 
much for her delicate constitution. 
I fear that, at that moment, it was 
anything but a blessing that I in- 
voked on the head of the old 
doctor. 

Iwas not left long to my thoughts. 
Warp returned in about ten mi- 
nutes. 

‘One of these,’ she said, as she 
took from a huge pill-box a pill re- 
sembling in size a small marble, 
and held it between her forefinger 
and thumb—‘ one of these is to be 
taken three times a day. Open 
your mouth,’ she added in a peremp- 
tory tone. ‘I know the tricks of 
sick people ; I have orders to see 
them taken.’ 

‘Good heavens! I thought, ‘ if 
these fearful people saved my life 
in one way, they are going to take 
it in another.” And summoning all 
my courage, I replied resolutely, 

‘I feel very grateful; but I am 
so well, that I do not need medi- 
cine.’ 

‘That would do anywhere but 
here,’ she answered tartly. I fancied 
her voice was fearfully ominous as 
she continued, ‘You are the first 
stranger that has passed the castle 
gates for many a year; you must 
take the consequences.’ 

‘Then, I thought, ‘Iam a dead 
man.’ 

‘Come,’ she said, seeing me 
hesitate, ‘ take this.’ 

It seemed as if I was under the 
influence of a spell; for instantly, 
and without knowing why, I opened 
my mouth, and swallowed what I 
believed was to deprive me of life. 

‘There,’ she said, ‘ you will be 
quiet after that.’ 

I closed my eyes in utter despair. 
I felt the air dull and heavy. The 
afternoon was warm, and the da- 
mask curtains in the room made it 
almost insufferable. 
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‘Will you be good enough to 
open the window?’ I asked. 

‘ That I shall not,’ she replied. 
‘You will not feel it soon.’ 

I groaned aloud. I was a doomed 
man. How else could it be? The 
words of the poor fellow who drove 
me along in the storm, came back 
full upon me. I did not speak 
again ; the perspiration started in 
large drops from my forehead, and 
my eyelids grew heavy. I tried to 
keep my eyes open ; but figures so 
grotesque and horrible were gather- 
ing round my bed, that I was glad 
to close them on the sight. 

When next I opened my eyes, it 
seemed to me as if I had been 
hours asleep. I looked round the 
room; there was no one in it, Warp 
was absent. It must have been 


night ; for on a table at a little dis- 
tance from me a lamp was burning, 
sending over the room a softened 
light, but the arrangement of the 
curtains kept my bed in a delicious 


shade. I felt quite refreshed; I 
could move my head and limbs 
with ease. ‘Let me see,’ I began 
to think; ‘ there is no telling how 
long I have slept; it may have been 
for days.’ I looked round for my 
clothes. O, if I could only get 
away from this place! But J could 
see no trace of any kind of cloth- 
ing. I lay still, dreading the re- 
turn of Warp. I saw the curtains 
at the doorway move, and shud- 
dered to think that she was com- 
ing again, although at that moment 
I felt as if I could have devoured 
fifty pill-boxes, contents and all; 
for it was a long time since I had 
tasted anything, with the exception 
ofa drink. The curtains opened ; 
but no, she did not appear. ‘ Per- 
haps,’ I thought, ‘I am left here 
alone to die.’ Once again the cur- 
tains moved, and the next instant 
I held my breath, I was so fasci- 
nated by what I saw. 

One who appeared too lovely 
for earth passed through the parted 
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curtains and stood close to them. 
She held up one faultless hand, and 
bent forward, listening intently, as 
she looked in the direction of my 
bed. As she advanced towards 
me, she seemed to glide over the 
carpet, her light gauzy dress float- 
ing around her. Her face was al- 
most childlikein its youthful beauty. 
She came half way across the room, 
stopped, listened, and again moved 
on—nearer—now so near that I 
closed my eyes, for I knew that she 
was there believing that I slept. 
She must have bent down her head 
very near my face to get a view of 
it, for I felt the warm breath on 
my cheek. ‘The next instant she 
stood erect again. I half opened 


my eyes, and saw her waving her 
hand above my bed; in a moment 
the air was filled with a delicious 
and invigorating perfume. With the 
same gliding step she went to one 
of the windows, opened it a little, 
and I felt the pure fresh air rush in. 


Once again she turned towards the 
bed and listened. The next mo- 
ment the curtains had parted, and 
she was gone. 

Long after I watched the part of 
the room where she had disap- 
peared, hoping that she might re- 
turn ; at last, to my great delight, 
I saw the curtains parted again. 
Then I thought I must have been 
dreaming, for it was only Warp who 
walked in. My belief in the dream 
would have been confirmed but for 
the exclamation she uttered as she 
rushed to the open window, and, 
bending out, seemed to be looking 
for something beneath it. Then 
she hurried to my bedside, being 
evidently surprised at seeing me 
there. 

‘If you attempt to open that win- 
dow again,’ she said, ‘I'll put you 
into a room where iron bars will 
make you leave the window closed.’ 
I was silent; I bore all her wrath 
rather than say anything of the 
lovely visitor to my room. ‘You 
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want no mc¢e nursing, I see; that 
one pill cured you. To-morrow I'll 
give up charge of you.’ 

‘You have been very, very kind,’ 
I began. 

‘Keep your thanks, young gen- 
tleman ; I would do the same for 
a bird, a dog—anything that had 
life in it. Now that you are out of 
danger, I wish you were outside 
the castle gate; tis not good to 
have you within it.’ 

I slept well that night, dreaming 
alternately of my mother and of the 
lovely being of the evening before. 
I saw the former in an agony of 
mind, her hair, grown as white as 
snow, falling wildly about her. At 
another time I saw a young and 
beautiful girl bending over her and 
consoling her—my unknown visitor. 
I called in piteous accents to my 
mother, and while I did so Iawoke 

‘Dreaming of home, I rather 
think, young gentleman,’ said a 
voice close to me. I started, and 
the well-remembered green glasses 
were again before me. ‘ Better, eh? 
Well, 1 should say. Not so fright- 
ened this morning.’ And the doc- 
tor laughed in the same disagree- 
able manner as before. 

‘I have to thank you very much, 
doctor, for my recovery.’ 

‘ That you have,’ he returned, ‘if 
you only knewall. Well, well, bet- 
ter alive than dead. But you must 
get out of this place, out of the 
castle, to-morrow. ‘To-day you 
leave this room for another pre- 
pared for you. There are your 
clothes ; and he pointed to some 
onachair. ‘Now get out of your 
bed ; I shall send a servant to as- 
sist you.’ 

Before I could reply, he turned 
away and hurried from the room. 
As he went out an old valet entered, 
so like Warp that I almost decided 
that she was again before me in an- 
other form; but his voice was so dif- 
ferent from hers, that I knew my 
first impression was wrong. Heas- 
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sisted me to dress. None of the 
clothes were my own, but all suited 
me exactly, and appeared to be of 
the most expensive kind. 

‘Glad to see you off that couch, 
sir,’ said the servant, as I finished 
dressing. ‘Change of air will make 
you strong, sir; the room ordered 
for you is a very delightful one.’ 

‘IT have met with great attention 
and kindness here,’ I said ; ‘I feel 
very grateful.’ 

The man gave a peculiar laugh. 
‘Only to save your life,’ he returned. 
‘No one is entertained here.’ 

‘Now,’ I thought, ‘I have a 
chance of hearing something about 
this mysterious place—this old fel- 
low is communicative.—Indeed !’ 
I said. ‘Lord Arnley is probably 
an invalid? He was silent, and 
appeared not to have heard my re- 
mark, ‘Is Lady Amley living? I 
asked, becoming quite desperate in 
my resolution to obtain some infor- 
mation. ‘Any young ladies in the 
castle ?” 

At the last question he literally 
bounded from my side, and at a 
little distance from me exclaimed, 
‘Let no one hear you ask that 
question within these walls, young 
gentleman. Ifyou did, I would not 
answer for the consequences. Now, 
sir,’ he added, bowing, as if nothing 
had been spoken, ‘I will show you 
to your sitting-room.’ 

I followed him through a long 
corridor, and up a flight of marble 
steps so white and polished, that it 
seemed as if no one had ascended 
them for a long time. At the top 
we reached a large square landing, 
at one side of which was an arch- 
way leading to a corridor corre- 
sponding with that near the bed- 
room. ‘The servant opened the 
last door on the landing, saying, 
‘Your room, sir; and I walked in, 
while he held the door open for 
me. The luxury ofthe room I had 
left faded away before the gorgeous- 
ness of that into which I was then 


shown ; but I looked in vain for 
any trace of those who were in the 
habit of using it. I reclined on one 
of the silken couches, feelingas if in 
a state of semi-consciousness I had 
been dropped into a fairy palace, 
all that was wanting being the lovely 
fairy of whom I had a glimpse the 
evening before. I must come down 
to everyday commonplace feelings, 
and say that I thought one thing 
more was wanting—creature com- 
forts. But I had not long to wait 
for the inviting luncheon, which 
was placed before me by the same 
old servant who had shown me into 
the room. 

‘Lord Armley wishes me to tell 
you, sir, with his compliments, that 
he will visit you at three.’ Chang- 
ing his tone, he added in a low 
voice, ‘On your life, do not repeat 
the question you asked me this 
morning.’ 

I thanked him, took the hint, 
and, as I saw him depart, threw 
myself back on the low couch, 
which was close to an open win- 
dow. There was not enough breeze 
to stir the lace curtains near me, 
yet it was deliciously cool. Again 
I thought of my mother. What tor- 
ture of mind she must be enduring! 
I closed my eyes—why should I 
not write it >—I felt hot tears start- 
ing at the thought of so much suf- 
fering, which I was powerless to 
alleviate. ThenI became sensible 
of that unaccountable feeling which 
sometimes tells us we are not 
alone. At the same moment a hand 
was laid on mine. I opened my 
eyes quickly, and there close to me, 
bending down over me, was the 
beautiful being I had seen in my 
room the evening before. 

‘Hush! Do not speak,’ she said 
in a voice so low, so sweet, that I 
felt charmed as I listened. ‘ You 
are weak,’ she continued, in a kind 
pitying tone. ‘Take this; write to 
your mother. I will call again for 
it, and forward it to her; she must 
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not reply to it. I have heard all, 
heard how you longed to write to 
her.’ 

I stood up. ‘In what words 
shall I thank you?’ I said. ‘Only 
tell me who is so kind to me.’ 

‘Mabel Lynn,’ she answered 
quickly and with a childlike xaiveté ; 
‘but, if you value my peace, be 
silent.’ 

Then she left the room as noise- 
lessly as she had entered, and I 
turned in mute astonishment to the 
little parcel in my hand for evi- 
dence that all was reality. It con- 
tained all requisites for writing, 
with the words, ‘ Keep all out of 
sight,’ written on the cover in a 
small finished hand. I need not 
say how joyfully I wrote and pre- 
pared the letter for my mother. I 
had only concluded it and laid all 
aside, when the old valet appeared 
to say that Lord Arnley was com- 
ing. 


II. 


I reELtT my heart beat as I fixed 
my eyes on the door, expecting 
when it would open to see an old 
gentleman quite as hideous and 
grotesque-looking as his servants 


and attendants. But when I saw 
Lord Arnley enter, I seemed in an 
instant to forget my peculiar posi- 
tion, surrounded as I was by mys- 
tery and by persons different from 
any I had ever seen—all, I say, was 
lost in surprise and admiration. 
Before me was one who was the 
very impersonation of dignity, al- 
most majestic in appearance, his 
figure slightly bent, yet scarcely 
with age; for although his white 
hair, resting on his shoulders, at first 
sight would give that idea, the 
brightness of his sparkling black 
eyes contradicted it. Evidently 
other causes than time had given 
his hair that striking appearance, 
and left on his handsome face a 
settled expression of melancholy, 
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which when he smiled looked sad- 
der still. 

He bowed low as he entered, 
and advancing quickly towards me, 
said, ‘I bid you welcome to Arn- 
ley Castle, Mr. Fernmore, and con- 
gratulate you on your restoration 
to health.’ 

I expressed my gratitude, I fear, 
in a very awkward way; for I had 
been so taken by surprise, that I 
had not time to gecover my self- 
possession. Doubtless he noticed 
it, for he took my hand kindly. 

‘Ah, I see you are weak yet— 
very. Recline onthiscouch. Do 
not mind sitting up, I beg; your 
strength is not equal to it, Mr. 
Fernmore.’ 

However, I politely persisted in 
sitting up; I felt so impressed by 
the presence I was in, that, do 
what I would, I could not lie 
down. 

‘Well, if you prefer it, sit up,’ he 
said mildly—so mildly, that I felt 
soothed by his voice. For a mo- 
ment he placed his right hand over 
his eyes ; when he removed it, he 
looked at me so intently, that I felt 
my face becoming red. 

‘Forgive me,’ he said quickly. 
‘I distress you by my steady gaze;. 
but there is a likeness in your fea- 
tures to one who rendered me a 
service so great, that the sacrifice 
of my life would not requite it. 
That was your father, Mr. Fern- 
more. You start,’ he said—‘ yes, 
yes, but for the name you gave, you 
would have been removed before 
now from within these walls, where 
stranger’s foot has not trodden for 
many a year. I see that I surprise 
you. Doubtless you are anxious to 
know how you got in here. You 
shall hear all, if you will honour me 
with your company at eight o’clock 
this evening. My servant will con- 
duct you to my room. Now tell 
me if my people have done all for 
you as you wished.’ 

I was profuse in my expressions 
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of gratitude, and declared that no- 
thing was wanting in their attention 
to me. 

‘That is as I wished it,’ he re- 
turned. ‘ There are kind hearts be- 
neath the gaunt exteriors my people 
present.’ My thoughts turned with 
the swiftness of lightning to the 
loveliness of Mabel Lynn. He said 
quietly, but as if he could read my 
thoughts at a glance, ‘ You think 
my people different from those you 
meet in everyday life, do you not, 
Mr. Fernmore? ‘There was no ex- 
ception, was there ?” 

‘Very singular indeed, my lord,’ 
I replied to his first question, ‘ but 
truly kind.’ 

‘ That is well,’ he said, withdraw- 
ing from my face the steady gaze 
with which he had regarded me 
while I answered. It seemed to 


me that he suspected the visit of 
the morning. 

He rose, and again taking my 
hand with great kindness, said, 
‘ This evening I shall see you again. 


If your hand and heart are as true 
as your father’s, I shall not have 
to regret your gaining an entrance 
to Arnley Castle.’ 

He bowed, and went out, leaving 
me more perplexed and puzzled 
than before. He knew my father, 
then, years ago. Strange that I 
never heard Lord Arnley spoken of 
at home! ‘True, I was young when 
my father died. Once only had I 
heard my mothermention the name; 
when speaking of the castle, she 
said that its owner had isolated him- 
self from the rest of mankind. 

I cannot tell the intensity of my 
excitement as the afternoon passed 
on. I expected each moment that 
Mabel would come, as she had said, 
for the letter. Should I see her 
with Lord Arnley in the evening ? 
And what should I hear, and to 
what would that interview lead? 
As the time went by, I was begin- 
ning to think she was not coming, 
when the door opened slowly, and 
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Mabel entered with a timid cau- 
tious step and look. I walked for- 
ward to meet her. 

‘Is your letter ready ? she asked. 
‘I have come for it.’ 

‘ A thousand thousand thanks for 
such exceeding kindness to me, a 
stranger,’ I replied, as I handed her 
the letter. 

‘No thanks are due to me, Mr. 
Fernmore ; Iam only performing a 
duty to one in sorrow—your mo- 
ther. Now, good-bye; we do not 
meet again.’ 

That I loved my mother very 
dearly is unquestionable; but at 
that moment I experienced some- 
thing like a feeling of disappoint- 
ment at hearing her declare that 
she did all for my mother, nothing, 
it seemed, for me. Only perform- 
ing a duty. How cold the words 
sounded ! 

She turned to go as she said, 
‘We do not meet again.’ All self- 
control left me when I heard the 
words ; before I was well aware of 
the act, I had taken a small fair 
hand in mine. ‘ Not meet again!’ 
I repeated. ‘Do unsay those 
words.’ 

‘It does not rest with me to un- 
say them,’ she answered with sim- 
plicity, as, not hurriedly, she with- 
drew her hand. ‘You raved so 
piteously about your mother while 
you were ill, that I felt it would be 
wrong not to assist you to write to 
her.’ 

‘Then,’ I said, ‘ Warp has told 
you all this ? 

‘No, O no; I heard you while I 
helped Warp to cool your head with 
vinegar-and-water.’ She laughed; 
it was a low musical laugh, but 
evidently involuntary, for she look- 
ed nervously around her, as if start- 
led at the sound. Recovering her- 
self, she continued, ‘ I dare say your 
city belles would not like to dabble 
in vinegar-and-water ;’ and again 
her face was bright with the plea- 
santry her remark afforded her. 
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‘ Better than let a poor wretch die, 
was itnot? Farewell; I wish you 
good health.’ 

Before I could reply I was alone, 
standing where she had left me, 
almost stupefied at the turn her 
remarks had taken. Then, after 
all, Mabel looked on me as a ‘ poor 
wretch,’ whom she had condescend- 
ed to nurse to save his life, rather 
than let him die—nothing more. 

I went back to my couch sad and 
disheartened. I felt ill—it was not 
fancy—my head ached. Dinner 
was removed without being touched 
by me. ‘But I must rouse myself,’ 
I thought ; ‘in another hour I shall 
have to meet Lord Arnley again.’ 
All chance of seeing Mabel with 
him was at an end. 

At eight o'clock precisely the 
old servant came to show me to 
Lord Arnley’s room. After passing 
through many corridors and de- 
scending some flights of stairs, I 
was ushered into a large room on 
the ground floor. One of the win- 


dows opened on a terrace, beyond 
which was a garden exquisitely laid 
out, and the perfume of flowers 


filled the air. Lord Arnley, who 
was alone, rose, and received me 
courteously. I sat, at his desire, in 
a large easy-chair, and he drew an- 
other opposite to mine, and took 
his place init. While he was doing 
so, I noticed that the room corre- 
sponded with the other parts of the 
castle I had seen. 

‘ Pray, Mr. Fernmore, don’t stand 
on ceremony; just lean back in 
your chair. Shall I close the win- 
dow? the air might injure you.’ 

All this he said without stopping, 
but with such ease, that in a mo- 
ment I felt quite at home, and 
availed myself of the luxury of the 
velvet cushions at my back. Again 
I began to express my gratitude for 
his attention, but he asked me as a 
favour not to repeat my thanks. 

‘I see,’ he began, ‘that you are 
not as well as Dr. Mar thinks. In 


his opinion, you are fit to leave 
here to-morrow ; I think otherwise. 
I have no doubt but you are curi- 
ous to know how you got into this 
castle?’ I expressed my desire to 
hear it, and he went on: ‘ Under 
Providence, you owe your life to 
the old doctor who attended you. 
During that fearful storm he was 
coming in a carriage towards the 
castle, when he saw two men and 
a horse lying, as he thought, dead 
by the roadside. On examination, 
he found that life was not extinct 
in one—yourself; the other, appar- 
ently the driver, and the horse were 
past all aid—the lightning had done 
its work surely there. You were 
stunned by having been thrown vio- 
lently from the vehicle. With his 
servant's help, he lifted you into the 
carriage, and thus was brought to 
Arnley Castle the first stranger for 
many years. I would not leave 
you outside the gates to die; and 
in vain might I try to tell you how 
my heart was raised in thankfulness 
when I found thatthe life thus saved 
was that of George Fernmore’s son. 
Can you bear with an old man, Mr. 
Fernmore, while I tell you a tale of 
years ago, a tale of desolating woe 
—of a time when your father helped 
to soothe bruised and bleeding 
hearts ?” 

He had placed his hands on the 
edge of a little ornamental table 
that stood beside him; as he ceased 
speaking, he bent his head forward 
until it rested on them. When he 
raised it after a few minutes, his 
face was colourless, showing plainly 
the intensity ofhis emotion. ‘ Par- 
don me, pray pardon me,’ he said ; 
‘indeed, I did not intend to let my 
feelings be seen, but—’ 

‘I beg that you will not distress 
yourself, my lord,’ I replied. ‘I 
would listen and sympathise with 
you freely, but not when the re- 
membrance pains you so much.’ 

‘It is due to you, Mr. Fernmore. 
I never had an opportunity of tell- 
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ing your father how grateful I was 
for his brotherly and loving act to 
me, therefore I must tell it to his 
son. I was not as old as you are, 
Mr. Fernmore, at the time to which 
I wish to go back. I was in my 
twentieth year when I met one 
whom it was only to see and know 
to love. I loved her, my after life 
showed me how deeply. She re- 
turned my love, and before I was 
twenty-one, she being a year young- 
er, we were married. In three years 
I lost her ; death had no respect for 
my deep love. One child, a daugh- 
ter, was left tome inher place. As 
she grew up, she was the living 
image of my lost one, and she be- 
came the idol of my life. When 
she was seventeen, one who visited 
here with others under the name of 
a friend won her young heart. I 
saw it; sooner would I have seen 
her dead than wedded to him. I 
told him so: I prohibited his visits 
to the castle ; but a viper, a snake, 
can sometimes enter despite our 
efforts. 

‘A word tells all. She left her 
home, left a father’s heart, for one 
who cared more for the wealth she 
was expected to inherit than for the 
priceless treasure he had in her. 
The same day on which she left the 
castle they were married ; after a 
week they returned, expecting to be 
received here. In an hour of pas- 
sion and cruelty, I banished her 
from my presence, and she went 
forth a wanderer, I knew not whi- 
ther—I never knew. Your father 
was a young man then. I do not 
doubt but he admired Mabel ; had 
he sought her, he might have ob- 
tained her hand ; perhaps later on 
he would have done so. He hur- 
ried to the castle when the news of 
the marriage got circulated. I saw 
that he felt deeply. He implored 
me to bring her back. No, fool 
that I was! I was inexorable—pas- 
sion blinded reason. 

‘A few years had passed, miser- 
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able years, during which I lived a 
life of seclusion. ‘They had passed, 
I say, when on a night in Decem- 
ber—a night when the elements 
seemed to vie with one another in 
fury—a loud knocking at the gates 
roused all within the castle. The 
gates were opened, and your father 
rode into the courtyard. He came 
to the room where I was to ask as- 
sistance for a wretched being whom, 
as he was riding home from Erston, 
he had found dying in the storm by 
the wayside. A vehicle and serv- 
ants were immediately at his com- 
mand, and, half an hour after, a 
woman, holding an infant firmly to 
her bosom, was placed by the fire 
in the servants’-hall. I went to see 
what service I could render. Her 
hair was partly covering her face, 
blown there by the wind and rain. 
It was put on one side.’ 

The last fewsentences were much 
broken by Lord Arnley’s sobs. I 
was prepared for the sequel. He 
paused, looked at me with an ex- 
pression of indescribable agony, 
and then said, in a voice scarcely 
above a whisper, ‘It was Mabel!’ 
Again his head was bent down up- 
on his hands at the edge of the 
table, and large bright drops fell on 
the carpet at his feet. 

‘A little more and you will know 
all,’ he went on, recovering himself. 
‘In three days she died. She lived 
to know that I had forgiven her. 
She was able to tell me that she 
had lost her husband within two 
years of their marriage, that she 
was making her way back to me, 
when she was overtaken by the 
storm, and Providence sent your 
father to save her. Her child lived; 
I sent her to the Continent to be 
educated—sent her away from a 
house of desolation, to spare her 
young life from sharing my misery. 
I got a promise from your father to 
keep all secret, as if he had never 
seen such woe; he kept it. Bya 
strange fatality, I did not meet him 
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again before his death ; thus I never 
could tell him all I felt. Then it 
was that I resolved—nothing more 
—that no strange foot should tread 
within these walls again. I havea 
regular establishment of old domes- 
tics. They have all they want, they 
can go and come as they like, I 
afford them every luxury ; but none 
of them retain their old names. 
No, the outer world was to be no 
more to me; I, as it were, made up 
a little one for myself within these 
walls, and named each one as my 
fancy directed. ‘To-morrow I shall 
show you where I pass my leisure 
hours, or rather, I should say, where 
most of my time is spent. You have 
heard all, Mr. Fernmore, or nearly 
all. Can you wonder that I wel- 
come you and make an exception 
in your favour? Your father gave 
me the promise I asked ; will you 
do the same now ” 

I answered without hesitation ; 
in my inmost heart I sympathised 
with him at that moment. He must 


have read my thoughts, for he said, 
‘I see that you can feel for an oid 
man’ssorrow. I shall put aside cere- 
mony; why should I practise it 
with the son of my best friend? 
Let me call you Edward, and old 
days will seem to come back once 


again. Now, you promise that, 
while you remain here, or after 
you have gone, you will in no way 
take advantage of anything you 
hear or see within these walls? In 
a word, in relation to all within 
them, you will never act without 
my knowledge or consent ?” 

I saw his meaning ; I knew now 
who Mabel was—the second Ma- 
bel. Even to gain her love, I could 
not at that moment have withheld 
the promise. 

‘I am satisfied,’ he said. ‘You 
remain here as my guest, no longer 
on sufferance, waiting to be healed 
to take your departure. I would 
know more of you before we part. 
There is one duty of the host which 
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I cannot perform, and you will ex- 
cuse it. My resolution forbids me 
to sit with you at table; in all else 
consider yourself my guest. Doubt- 
less you desire to communicate 
with your mother ; I heard that you 
spoke of her while you were ill. 
Writing materials will be supplied 
to you. Tell her, with the com- 
pliments of a recluse,’ he added 
with extreme affability, ‘that you 
are treated as a Christian here; 
but no details, Edward ; remember 
your promise. You are tired, I see 
that you are. To-morrow at noon 
I will show you what will both 
please and interest you.’ 

We parted for the night. Nota 
word of Mabel. It was clear that 
I was to be kept in ignorance of 
her residence in the castle; yet I 
saw that my promise had been asked 
as a sort of safeguard lest I might 
see her. 

At noon the next day I was again 
conducted by the same servant to 
Lord Arnley’s room. He met me 
as if he had known me for a long 
time. His manner was gracious— 
more, it was so friendly, that I felt 
no longer in the presence of a 
stranger. 

‘I intend to be your physician, 
Edward,’ he said. ‘Old Mar de- 
clares that you are well enough to 
travel, while, in my opinion, you 
are not fit to bear any fatigue. A 
stroll in the grounds will refresh 
you. I will accompany you, and 
show you what I promised yester- 
day.’ 

We walked out on the terrace 
through the open window. The 
air was light, while it was full of the 
perfume from the beds of flowers 
by which we were passing. Ata 
little distance from the terrace there 
was aminiature lake ofgreat beauty, 
close to which was a rustic summer- 
house, its exterior covered with 
branching creepers, while rose-trees 
hung over the entrance. Within 
were inviting-looking seats, round 
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a table well supplied with books. 
Although Lord Arnley led me to it, 
his manner was embarrassed, as he 
said, ‘ Rather picturesque, is it not? 
Yet I seldom use it.’ 

‘Just the place for Mabel,’ I 
thought. 

He hurried from it, and seemed 
more at ease alittle farther on. We 
entered a plantation, beyond which 
I saw a high wall with a large door. 
When we reached it he rang a bell, 
and in an instant the door was 
opened. After crossing a spacious 
hall, we entered a small sitting- 
room plainly furnished, and having 
at one end a long bookcase with 
three or four rows of shallow draw- 
ers below the shelves. He opened 
a few of these in succession, and 
showed me that they contained a 
beautiful collection of minerals 
from every part of the world, some 
of them dull and heavy, others 
sparkling with clusters of brilliant 
crystals. Below each was a neatly- 


written label, giving the name of 


the specimen and an account of its 
composition. ‘The books on the 
shelves above were standard works 
on chemistry and its kindred sci- 
ences, by the leading writers on 
those subjects in England, France, 
and Germany. He took down one 
or two, and, opening them, pointed 
to the few words written on the fly- 
leaf, which showed that they were 
the gifts of the authors. 

‘You see,’ he said, with a smile, 
‘I am not so secluded at Arnley 
Castle as to be cut off from corre- 
sponding with those who take an 
interest in the same pursuits as I 
do.’ 

I stayed some time, looking over 
drawer after drawer of his cabinet, 
for I could see that he was pleased 
at my doing so. At length he pro- 
posed that we should turn into his 
workshop, as he called the well- 
furnished laboratory which we next 
entered. It was a room of con- 
siderable size, lighted by a skylight, 
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which was half open when we came 
in. Along one side there were a 
number of small brick-built fur- 
naces, on which were large earth- 
enware and metal retorts; one of 
these was lighted, and an old ser- 
vant was busy preparing another. 
At the opposite end was a huge 
table, and the shelves running along 
the walls were covered with an im- 
mense collection of chemical appa- 
ratus. A glance told me that it was 
the laboratory of a hard-working 
skilful chemist ; and Lord Armley 
appeared to bequiteat home among 
his retorts and furnaces, for he be- 
gan at once to speak to me of an 
investigation in which he was then 
engaged, and, with the desire of 
showing me how he occupied his 
time, went to work at once, with 
the old servant’s aid, explaining to 
me the various complex processes 
as he went on. When we had spent 
about half an hour in this way—and 
it passed very rapidly, for his inte- 
rest in his favourite pursuit seemed 
quite contagious —we went out 
again into the garden. 

‘You see now how I pass my 
time,’ he said, as the door was 
closed after us and we turned away. 
‘There, labouring in the cause of 
science, I often forget all my fears, 
troubles, and anxieties.’ 

He was still speaking on the sub- 
ject when we left the plantation 
and approached the summer-house. 
Suddenly I saw the flowers round 
the entrance stirred, and a small 
white hand plucked one. In the 
same instant Mabel stepped out. 
She saw us, started back, and was 
hidden from view. I looked at 
Lord Arnley, I could not help it, 
and his usually pale face was crim- 
son inamoment. He clasped his 
hands ; and years may pass on, but 
I shall never forget his look of 
agony. From my soul I felt for 
him. His years far outnumbered 
mine, but, as if he were the younger, 
I took his clasped hand and said, 
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‘TI shall not betray you, my lord ; 
I shall keep my promise. I have 
seen your granddaughter before this 
moment, when she was not aware 
that I saw her.’ 

He turned from the arbour, and 
leant on my arm as he walked on a 
few steps. 

‘Spoken like your father!’ he 
said. ‘Can I be blamed for wish- 
ing to guard my second Mabel? 
Let us return to the castle,’ he 
added, in a dejected tone. For 
once neither of us looked towards 
thesummer-house in passing. When 
we reached his room he said, ‘ An 
hour hence return to me, Edward ; 
meantime order luncheon.’ 

That hour seemed as long as 
three. What would its termination 
bring to me? I believe I was 
knocking at Lord Armley’s door 
when the last minute of it was pass- 
ing. He had quite recovered his 


self-possession ; he was even cheer- 
ful. 
‘I have thought,’ he said, ‘ very 


deeply for more than half an hour, 
Edward, and after so much reflec- 
tion, I feel quite convinced that 
Providence ruled that you should 
visit Arnley Castle. Old Mar is 
anxious to make your acquaintance 
out of the sick-room,’ 

‘And I am anxious to see him,’ 
I replied, ‘to express my thanks 
for his attention to me, and, above 
all, for having picked me up by the 
wayside.’ 

‘Well, come to the next room ; 
I shall be able to gratify you, I 
think.’ 

On the opposite side of the large 
hall he opened a door, and bade 
me enter. ‘Here come the green 
glasses,’ I thought. But no! On 
a low ottoman by an open window 
sat Mabel Lynn, her head bent 
over a book, which she seemed in- 
tent on reading—so intent, that she 
did not notice our entrance ; but I 
saw, from whatever cause it was, 
that her face and neck were be- 
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coming crimson, and, when Lord 
Arnley called ‘ Mabel,’ she stood 
up, looking a picture of confusion. 
He introduced me formally to her, 
and, as he said the words, she 
seemed to recover her self-control. 
She bowed low, but, as she took 
her seat again, she looked quickly 
at me—our eyes met. A thousand 
times might she call me a poor 
wretch, yet would I believe in my 
inmost heart that Mabel Lynn was 
not indifferent to me. 

Lord Arnley’s ease of manner 
soon set all right. We spoke with- 
out reserve of my providential es- 
cape and of our visit of the morn- 
ing, and, finally, Dr. Mar was sent 
for. In one way only could I re- 
cognise the doctor of the sick-room 
—he still wore the green glasses; 
but his manner was so affable, that 
he did not seem to be the same 
person. He gave us a very graphic 
account of his finding me insensible 
on the road. I could have laughed 
—yes, heartily—at the stylein which 
it was related, but for the sacrifice 
of the poor fellow’s life of whose 
services I had availed myself that 
morning. When my visit to Ma- 
bel’s drawing-room ended, I went 
back to my own room, after re- 
ceiving an invitation from Lord 
Arnley to spend the evening with 
him and Mabel. 

* Edward,’ he said, ‘I haveplaced 
more confidence in you than in any 
other man living. I did so first for 
your father’s sake, for your own 
too.’ 

I did not reply, but pressed his 
hand as we parted; and I could 
not help noticing that the sad ex- 
pression on his face was changing 
to a happy smile. 


Two weeks had passed, and on 
the next day I was to leave the 
castle—I was so strong and well 
that there was no cause for pro- 
longing my visit——-two weeks in 
which were hours and days of bliss 
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too high, too enrapturing, to be set 
forth in formal words. Mabel 
Lynn’s heart was mine ; at no dis- 
tant day her hand would be mine 
also, and all this with the knowledge 
and sanction of Lord Arnley. 

I said I was to leave the castle 
next day. Mabel and I lingered in 
the garden. The calm subdued 
light of sunset fell on all around, 
imparting yet more loveliness to 
the scene. Her hand rested in 
mine. 

‘Mabel,’ I said, ‘I have one 
question yet to ask you.’ 

‘Another! she said, with her 
sweet musical laugh. 

‘Yes; and I dread to ask it.’ 

The expression of her face be- 
came serious. ‘Dread! she re- 
peated. ‘Edward, do you asso- 
ciate fear with Mabel Lynn?’ 

‘Mabel, dear Mabel, do not look 
anxious ; but I cannot get rid of an 
unpleasant recollection connected 
with the time when I was convales- 
cent.’ 

* Do say it at once, Edward!’ she 
exclaimed. ‘I thought all was open 
and candid between us.’ 

We were sitting on one of the 
seats in the arbour. 

* Mabel,’ I said, ‘do you remem- 
ber a remark you made on the day 
when you brought me paper to 
write to my mother? It pained me 
then; even now, in these happy 
moments, it sometimes comes to 
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me and throws a shadow over 
me.’ 

‘What is it? she asked, looking 
anxiously into my face. 

‘You said,’ I began, ‘ that it was 
better to dabble in vinegar-and- 
water than to let a poor wretch die.’ 

The very castle walls seemed to 
reécho the sound of her merry 
laugh. When she could compose 
herself, she said, ‘Ah, I see you 
felt a little hurt at being called a 
wretch. Are you happy now, Ed- 
ward ?’ she asked suddenly. 

‘Happy! I repeated. ‘Can you 
ask me that, Mabel ?’ 

‘Then you may date your hap- 
piness from the moment when I 
called you a poor wretch. Listen, 
Edward. You looked so sad, so 
weak, that I pitied you; you told 
me to unsay the words that we 
should not meet again. You were 
a stranger. I was extremely near 
showing you my feelings, so I 
said something that I could laugh 
at, and that would test you a little 
at the same time. Are you satis- 
fied?’ she said, with a charming 
arch look. ‘If I had made a fool 
of myself that day, and let the tears 
start to my eyes, you never would 
have seen Mabel Lynn again.’ 

Three months after, Lord Arnley 
gave into my possession the great- 
est treasure he possessed. He has 
left his seclusion, and has been 
more than once at Fernmore Hall. 
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EpucarTE, educate, educate! that is 
the common cry of all who think 
themselves thinkers, especially a- 
mongst our higher classes. But 
what do they mean by education? 
Teaching child, youth, or man duty 
to his God, his neighbour, or him- 
self? Telling him of another world, 
and how to get there happily, by 
making the best of this one? Lead- 
ing him to patience through faith, 
to industry and good morals by the 
argument of grateful service to his 
Maker, and showing him how all 
the troubles of life have their good 
purposes, and will issue in victory 
to those who fight their battle man- 
fully? And (with that view chiefly) 
instructing him in the old-fashioned 
‘three R.s’—the arts of reading, 
‘riting, and ’rithmetic? Nota bit 
of all this: modern education must 
by no means be so absurdly ele- 
mentary or so narrow, but must 
give all that the go-by; in particu- 
lar nothing religious, if you please; 
so no Bible-reading; very little even 
theological or dogmatically moral ; 
these ideas are obsolete, absurdly 
antiquated ; no, we now are of Mr. 
Buckle’s creed, 
‘Who believes in all the gases 
As the means to raise the masses.’ 


Everybody,wholesale and in droves, 
is to be made an artist, a musician, 
a linguist, and a philosopher—quite 
irrespectively of native genius or 
comparative suitabilities in station 
and condition; all society must be 
forced upward to a higher level; 
and a great wind-bag—swelled by 
Mr. Buckle’s aforesaid gases of 
pride, vainglory, idleness, and self- 
indulgence—must be the quasi-va- 


cuum whereon elevated humanity 
is fancied to upraise itself. 

We train up a child nowadays 
not to labour contentedly, as here- 
tofore, in ‘the state of life to which 
his Maker has pleased to call him,’ 
but perpetually to be aiming at 
something far beyond his sphere ; 
to struggle up a tree, and not toil 
and moil in the dirty furrow of his 
forefather’s digging: no future 
chawbacons for us—no mere 
hedgers and ditchers, no unin- 
quiring rustics, no ploughmen in- 
curious as the steers they goad, 
no plodding and unselfish faithful 
humble service—this unintelligent 
sort offexistence will not suit us 
now. “ Everybody must be taught 
a little of everything, except indeed 
his own bounden duty to God and 
man. /That must be left for evolu- 
tion to a man’s own unaided inner 
consciousness. Stuff his memory 
rather with facts,experiments, dates, 
and illustrations; fill his mind with 
a hash ofall the ologies ; make your 
clown, by attendance upon lectures, 
imagine himself a philosopher; your 
lout, flattered at Penny Readings 
or for his tenor voice in the choir, 
fancy himself a gentleman; push 
them all somehow to a semblance 
of that higher level which rank and 
yealth have hitherto monopolised. 

Why should any citizen of this free 
and happy land be for the future a 
mere digger or a dustman, a cos- 
termonger or a chimney-sweep?— 
nay, a cook, or a housemaid, or a 
servant of all or any work? Let 
machinery do all these needfuls 
here, and suffer not the majesty of 
man to be degraded by slavish la- 
bour! Educate every urchin into 
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utter discontentment with his con- 
dition, scorn of his vulgar parents, 
insolent equality with those who 
used to be called his betters, and 
hatred and abnegation of all manual 
labour whatever! Yes; this is what 
we are fast coming to: this is the 
happy result of philanthropic ef- 
forts passim in every parish school, 
where ‘catholic’ curates and certi- 
fied pedants dislocate society to the 
utmost of their unthinking capaci- 
ties, by making all the next gene- 
ration vain, idle, impudent, and 
discontented ! 

Not only at parochial schools, 
too, is this process growing univer- 
sally rife and mischievous, but ‘ in 
favour of’ a class just above the 
labourer, and just below the smaller 
gentry. Middle-class colleges are 
taken up by joint-stock philan- 
thropists to secure a high dividend 
for themselves, and to proselytise 
their scholars for Rome. The mo- 
dern curate seeks herein to seduce 
the little shopkeeping folk from 
nonconformity to the ‘Church’— 
meaning thereby ritualism and tran- 
substantiation ; and the shrewd capi- 
talist invests for high percentage in 
a teaching whereofhe heeds nothing 
for itself but his own ‘interest,’ and 
wherewith he finds equal satisfac- 
tion—whether the taught become 
monastic by direct, or infidel by in- 
direct, influences. Anyhow, more- 
over, this operates grievously a- 
gainst the smaller gentry, as sup- 
plying crowded competition to the 
disadvantage of their own sons—as 
also even more grievously against 
the humbler sort of honest school- 
masters, who are defrauded of their 
livelihoods by abettors of the 
middle - class_ college. Curates 
and pedants are ruining us whole- 
sale. 

The curates and the pedants in 
one league! How similar their 
end, but how dissimilar their mean- 
ing! For your modern curate aims 
only as aforesaid at the dissemina- 
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tion of quasi-Roman priestcraftism, 
and by flattering the children thinks 
to win their personal liking to him- 
self for true high-churchmanship ; 
whereas your pedant’s intention is 
solely how to secularise, nay to 
atheise, the juvenile mind of Eng- 
land, to win it away to Huxley and 
Darwin rather than to Manning and 
Pusey, make it infidel instead of 
superstitious. So the game of bat- 
tledore goes on, and our national 
teaching makes shuttlecocks of chil- 
dren’s souls in well-nigh every 
parish, oscillating between Tom 
Paine and the Pope. 

How fares it meanwhile with the 
poor gentleman, the parson’s son, 
or the small country squire’s, to 
whom hitherto some little Latin 
and less Greek has been a sort of 
passport to situations under govern- 
ment, and sundry of the humbler 
stools at law, physic, and clerical 
labour? By dint of the efforts of 
his social equals in this foolishly 
emulative zeal on behalf of the 
masses, the ‘ poor gentleman’ finds 
himself suddenly crowded out, and 
voted useless altogether, one of 
our numerous douches inutiles. His 
ordinary education goes for very 
little against the competing multi- 
tude of‘ snobs,’ who have ‘crammed’ 
for an ‘exam. ; he finds a son of 
one of his own father’s farm -la- 
bourers preferred before him even 
as a banker’s clerk, or perhaps as 
a papistical curate ; for he cannot 
write so mercantically as the publi- 
can’s son; he is not half so quick at 
ciphering as the certificated school- 
master’s pet ploughboy ; caligraphy 
and figures were not specifically 
taught at public school or college ; 
neither does he take so kindly to 
transubstantiation as the rector’s 
favourite scholar, and so misses 
his good word for a title ; he knows 
more of the ancient atlas than of 
the modern, and finds himself out- 
talked in philosophicals at a con- 
versazione by his own parish school- 
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boys, who have been treated to all 
sorts of institution lectures and 
peripatetic physiologies. What is 
the poor gentleman to do? He 
cannot dig, to beg he is ashamed ; 
those who hitherto have been dig- 
gers have left the spade to emulate 
and starve him out, whose educa- 
tional tools his own father has been 
fool enough to teach them how to 
use ; and so, as he cannot for hon- 
our’s sake go hereabouts publicly 
a-begging, he is fain to slink off to 
New Zealand, Australia, or Natal, 
there to tend sheep or grow man- 
gold, just as his father’s labourers 
do in an England now made unin- 
habitable to that father’s son by 
dintofsuperfluous education. Then, 
how about home service, in the 
house or in the field? Just at pre- 
sent (barring some local strikes) 
we are tolerably quiet, being in a 
slowly transitionary state. There 
are still plenty of the old-fashioned 
stock extant, ready enough for a 
day’s wage to till the arable, and 
to sweep the staircase ; everybody 
we meet, of the more grown-up 
sort, is not yet in his or her own 
estimation a ripe scholar, a repub- 
lican aristocrat, and a free and 
equal citizen. We can yet give 
orders, and have a chance of get- 
ting them obeyed ; we may send a 
message, and be tolerably sure of 
its honest delivery—all the more 
so if the messenger cannot read 
or write, whereby simply his me- 
mory has all the surer exercise, and 
so can be depended on; for it is 
astonishing how much more reli- 
able is your untaught peasant than 
your schooled one. We need not 
quite yet awhile go to our groom 
for enlightenment in metaphysics, 
nor to our cook for explanation of 
the parallax ; the gardener knows 
more of the succession of crops 
than of Cvsars, the ploughman—if 
not also the ploughboy—thinks 
more of swedes than of cube-roots. 
But let a generation die out, and 
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all our work-a-day labourers will be 
then clean gone ; the feet and legs 
of our social image will be found 
to have fairly rotted away: Jocky 
is grown a gentleman — nobody 
will serve, or work, or be humble, 
or duteous; education will have 
levelled all society (barring those 
unapproachable privileges and ad- 
vantages of blood and race, fine 
manners, good looks, intuitive sense 
of honour, the magic of gentlemanly 
bearing, and the mesmeric potency 
of high spirit—these will still re- 
main our hereditaments, thank hea- 
ven !); but so-called education, we 
say, will then have made every- 
body pretty equally well able to 
earn the special crust of poor gen- 
tility, hitherto the prize of his small 
book-learning—a boon now flung 
so liberally to the very dogs of his 
father’s kennel. Anything more 
suicidal—even to the jesuitry of 
priestcraft— cannot be imagined 
than this insane zeal of many, who 
fancy they see it to be their duty 
to raise by secular education every- 
body who happens to be beneath 
them. Where will they be soon 
themselves —to say less of their 
children? Force geniuses in your 
national school, and what becomes 
of your own sons? Teach girls out 
of cottages to speak French and 
play the piano, and how about 
household service, or even about 
simple rural marriage? What is to 
become, too, ofthe wealthier dunces, 
who shall have taught their valets 
to despise them, or of coroneted 
rank trampled down in this crowded 
flat-race of life by the cultivated in- 
telligence of its own serfs? Alas 
for the *‘ Upper Ten,’ when the mil- 
lion have been educated up to or 
beyond their masters’ own level ! 
3etter for our genteel classes to 
have left those ‘low fellows’ in their 
estate ofcomparative ignorance and 
honest labour, than thus to have 
lifted them to the vaingloriousness 
of knowledge and the manual idle- 
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ness involved in our puffed -up 
educationalism. 

Philanthropy may live to confess 
its efforts all a vanity, if through 
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lete altogether, or like an over- 
sharpened axe, be found quite in- 
tractable for rough duty, and only 
rendered useless by an educated 


mind made miserably sensitive and 


book-learning broadcast the labour- 
wickedly discontented. 


ing man comes at last to be obso- 


MODERN VERSIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 
(A Fragment of Sappho.) 
TO A BELOVED ONE. 


How like a god that man must be 
Who occupies the peerless place 
Where he can sit and gaze upon 
The heaven of thy beauteous face ; 


Can feel upon his ravished ear 

The accents of thy silvery voice ; 
And, basking in thy happy smile, 

Bid all his vanquished soul rejoice ! 


When spellbound I thy presence own, 
Straightway my heart within grows weak ; 
And, like some silent devotee, 
My dearest wish I dare not speak. 


Yet as a fire there speeds along 

Through all myself thine influence ; 
While naught but thee I see or hear, 

Cut off from earth each separate sense. 


Cold grows my hand, and pale my cheek ; 
I scarcely dare to draw my breath ; 
Dead to the world, I realise 
The bliss unspeakable of death. 


Yet must I live, and strive, and dare— 
Dare all to win thy love to me— 
Since poor indeed that lot would prove 

Which passed away unblest by thee. 


& * * % e 
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